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PREFACE 


The method of treatment adopted in this book demands 
a word or two of explanation. The book is written prim- 
arily for young Canadians; and consequently, in the sec- 
tion dealing with British history, only those phases of 
British history of interest and importance to Canadians are 
described. Great Britain’s three great gifts to the world 
have been her Empire, her parliament, and her literature. 
In this heritage Canada has shared to a very special degree ; 
and it is therefore essential that Canadians should know 
something about the history of the British Empire, of the 
British parliament, and of English literature. But it is 
not necessary for them to know much about such matters 
as British foreign policy or British wars on the continent. 
For this reason much included in the usual accounts of 
British history has been here deliberately excluded. Only 
the bare outlines of the general history of Great Britain 
have ‘been included in a preliminary chapter, as a back- 
ground for the topical treatment which follows. 

Something must be said also about the advantages of the 
topical treatment adopted. The chronological treatment 
found in most textbooks is apt to kill the narrative interest 
which is the charm of history. The most diverse matters 
jostle one another on the same page; and the reader finds 
no continuous thread to follow. With the topical method 
of treatment, on the other hand, each thread is followed 
out; and each section becomes a story in itself. ‘To this 
treatment the history of Canada lends itself with especial 
' facility. First comes the story of discovery and explora- 
tion; then the story of colonization and immigration; then 
the story of political development; and finally the story of 
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Canada’s relations with the United States, her only neigh- 
bour. In this last section, it should be observed, fall many 
things—such as wars, boundary disputes, and reciprocity 
agreements—which, dull and uninteresting by themselves, 
become alive and significant when seen as part of the whole 
story. 

The important thing in the study of history is not the 
acquisition of a stock of facts, but the development of an 
intelligent interest in the past of one’s country and one’s 
race. The author hopes that this book may succeed in 
rousing such an interest in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion of Canadians. 


. Woe 
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THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 


“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invineible locks.” 


—Joun MILton, Arecopagitica 


PAR & I 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 


CHAPTER I 


THE BRITISH NATION IN THE MAKING, 55 B.C- 
1066 A.D. 


The coming of the Romans.—Nearly two thousand years 
ago, on the morning of August 27, 55 B.C., a fleet of Roman 
galleys and transports might 
have been seen making its 
way over the English Chan- 
nel toward the white cliffs of 
Britain. On board was a 
small army of Roman legion- 
aries, under the command of 
a famous general named 
Julius Caesar. Caesar, who 
had been engaged in the 
conquest of Gaul, had found 
that the natives of Gaul were 
being aided and abetted by 
the natives of Britain; and 
he had now determined to 
invade Britain, and to carry 
the fear of the Roman 
eagles into the hearts of its inhabitants. 

As he approached the high chalk cliffs in the neighbour- 
hood of what is now Dover, he saw that the skyline was 
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black with the British warriors who had assembled to 
oppose his landing. He therefore followed the coast 
westward until he came to a suitable beach; and there he 
prepared to land. The Britons, however, had followed 
him along the shore; and when he ran his ships aground, 
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he found that his troops would have to leap into deep 
water and wade ashore in the face of a horde of natives, 
many of whom were mounted on active little ponies. Even 
the brave Roman legioniaries, veterans of many a fight, 
hesitated to attempt a landing under such conditions. But 
the standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion, grasping the 
Roman “eagle” in his hand, leapt into the waves, erying, 
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“Follow me, comrades, if you would not see the eagle be- 
trayed into the hands of the enemy”; and immediately his 
fellow-soldiers swarmed after him into the water. In the 
surf a stiff battle took place, for the Britons fought with 
great spirit; but in the end the Romans carried all before 
them, and the Britons were compelled to retreat inland. 
Caesar, not having cavalry at his disposal, was not able to 
pursue them; but he was able to complete his landing in 
peace. 

He and his legions remained in Britain for about three 
weeks, until the autumn storms compelled him to return 
to Gaul; and the next year he made a second invasion of the 
island, in the course of which she penetrated far into the 
interior, and defeated the Britons in several fierce fights. 
But he seems to have found the conquest of the Britons a 
more formidable task than he had anticipated; and other 
matters soon claimed his attention. He withdrew his 
legions from the island; and never again did he set foot 
on British soil. But he later wrote an account of his cam- 
paigns in Gaul and Britain—an account written in such a 
clear, soldierly style that it is still regarded as a classic 
of Latin literature—and in this he left us a vivid picture of 
the Britons as he had found them. 

The Britons——From his pages we learn that the people 
of Britain were at this time in a state of barbarism not 
greatly different from that of the North American Indians 
at the time of the discovery of America. Like the Indians, 
they dyed their bodies; and the blue “woad”’ they used for 
this purpose rendered their appearance, he says, “more 
dreadful in battle”. Their priests, who were called Druids, 
were in the habit of making human sacrifices; and the 
natives of the interior were, many of them, so backward 
that they did not understand agriculture. “They live on 
flesh and milk, and wear skins for clothing.” They were 
in advance of the North American Indians, it is true, in 
their knowledge of the use of such metals as copper, iron, 
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and tin; and the wheels of their war chariots were fitted 
with metal seythes which wrought great havoc among their 
foes in battle. 

Elements of the British race—Such is the first picture 
we have of the inhabitants of the British Isles. Since it 
was drawn for us by ‘the great Caesar, there have been 
great changes in Britain. Repeatedly the island has been 
overrun by foreign invaders, and one stock has been 
supplanted by another. To-day the British people are a 
very mixed race. In their blood is not only the original 
British or Celtic strain, but there are also Roman, Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman elements as well. Out of these 
diverse materials there has been fashioned the British 
nation of modern times. 

The Roman conquest.—The first conquest of Britain of 
which we have any exact knowledge was the Roman. For 
nearly a hundred years after Caesar’s invasion, the 
Romans did not trouble the British; but in the year 43, not 
long after the crucifixion of Christ, a second Roman army 
landed on British soil, and this time a large part of the 
island was effectually conquered. Britain became a 
province of the Roman Empire; and it remained under 
Roman rule for over three and a half centuries. The © 
Romans, it is true, never succeeded in conquering the 
mountainous regions of the north of Seotland; and they 
made no attempt to overrun Ireland. At one period, the 
limit of their sway was marked by the Roman wall, the 
remains of which are still to be seen near the Scottish 
border. They established forts, however, at the very 
entrance to the Highlands of Scotland; and in England 
they built up a fairly advanced civilization. Many of the 
magnificent roads they constructed are still in use; and not 
a few of the English cities of to-day date back to Roman 
times. Scholars are still uncovering remains of the beauti- 
ful villas and the military camps they built. They intro- 
duced into Britain the Christian religion; and a great 
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many of the Britons became converted to Christianity. 
Under Roman rule, in fact, the Britons largely lost their 
early warlike character, and became peaceful dwellers in 
cities. 

Departure of the Romans.—Then the Roman Empire be- 
gan to fall to pieces. About the year 410 the Roman legions 
in Britain were called home; and the Romanized Britons 
were left to their own 
resources. It was not 
long before they fell a 
prey to savage maraud- 
ers. About the middle 
of the fifth century, tall, 
fair-haired pirates from 
what are now the shores 
of Denmark and Ger- 
many swept down on the 
coast of southern Brit- 
ain. At first, they con- 
fined themselves to raid- 
ing expeditions; but 
later, growing bolder, 
they began to make 
permanent settlements. 
Thus there began be- 
tween them and _ the 
Britons a bitter death- 
struggle, which lasted 
for centuries. The Britons fought with the courage of 
despair, but they had lost during the Roman occupation 
their military prowess; and gradually they were either 
exterminated or driven back. Ultimately, they were 
herded into the mountainous regions of Wales and the 
north of Scotland; and it is there, chiefly, that their 
descendants are still found, and that the old British or 
Gaelic tongue is still spoken. 


ROMAN BRITAIN, 
About 400 A. D. 


8 THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 

The Anglo-Saxons.—The fair-haired conquerors of Britain 
belonged to the Teutonic branch of the human. race, and 
represented such tribes as the Saxons, the Jutes, nad the 
Angles. It was after the last of these tribes that the 
southern part of Britain came to be known as “Angle- 
land” or England’; and indeed the bulk of the population 
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of England, the south of Scotland, and the north of Ire- 
land, is to-day descended from these “Anglo-Saxon” in- 
vaders. The language which is spoken in the British Isles 
to-day is fundamentally Anglo-Saxon; the germ of many 
modern English institutions, such as the village council, 
and even parliament itself, is to be found in the institu- 
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tions which the Anglo-Saxons brought with them from the 
forests of Germany; and the very characteristics of the 
modern Englishman are in some respects inherited from 
these ancient sea-rovers. So thoroughly did the Anglo- 
Saxons conquer England that England is to this day pre- 
dominantly an Anglo-Saxon country. 

Alfred the Great (871-901).—In their new home, the 
Angles, the Jutes, and the Saxons settled down, and be- 
came in many ways civilized. When they came to Britain 
they were all heathens, and worshipped such gods as 
Woden and Thor. But, like the Britains, they came under 
the influence of Christian missionaries from Rome, and 
they all became ultimately converted to Christianity. The 
West Saxons, who settled in Wessex, made especial pro- 
gress in culture. Under their king, Alfred the Great, they 
became really civilized. Alfred, who was not only a brave 
warrior and skilful general, but was also a scholar, founded 
schools for his people, and himself wrote and translated 
books to aid in their education. His influence spread far 
beyond the borders of Wessex, and he came to be known as 
“BEneland’s darling”. 

England disunited.—Yet not even Alfred the Great was 
king over the whole of England. During most of the Anglo- 
Saxon period England was divided into no less than seven 
kingdoms; and the rulers of these kingdoms were some- 
times at war with each other. Wessex gained in the time 
of Alfred such a primacy among the English kingdoms that 
the suecessors of Alfred did describe themselves as “kings 
of the English”; but their authority in other parts of 
England was very weak. It was not until England had 
twice more gone through the ordeal of conquest that the 
unity of the country was in any real sense achieved. 

The Danish invasions.—When Alfred the Great became 
king of the West Saxons, England was much plagued by 
incursions of the Danes, or Northmen. These ruthless 
pirates were of the same racial stock as the Anglo-Saxons, 
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but they were still heathen and barbarians. Alfred spent 
most of his life fighting against them; and in the end he 
had to surrender to them a large part of the east coast 
of England, which came to be known as the “Danelaw”. 
There the Danes settled down, and became to all intents 
and purposes Englishmen, though the part of England 
where they settled still has peculiar features which mark 
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it off from the rest of England. But about the year 1000 
there was a fresh invasion of England by the Danes; and 
in 1017 a Danish ruler named Cnut became king of all 
England. In his youth Cnut had been a man of violent 
deeds; and even after he became the English king, he 
cruelly put one of his rivals to death. But as soon as he 
was firmly seated on the throne, his character underwent 
a complete change, and he became a wise and just ruler, 
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In particular, he brought about harmony between the Eng- 
lish and the Danes; and these two elements in the country 
became virtually one people. The line of Cnut, however, 
soon died out; and in 1042 there came to the throne of 
England Edward the Confessor, a descendant of Alfred 
the Great. Edward the Confessor, who would have made a 
better monk than a king, had been brought up in Normandy, 
one of the provinces of France; and he surrounded him- 
self with Norman courtiers and favourites. He seems even 
to have promised the English throne after his death to his 
cousin, Duke William of Normandy; and this promise led in 
the year 1066 to the conquest of England by the Normans. 

The Norman conquest, 1066.—The story of the Norman 
conquest is one of the most dramatic chapters in early 
English history. When Edward the Confessor died in 
1065, the English people chose as his successor a great 
English earl named Harold. Harold, who had been the 
chief man in the kingdom during the later years of Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s reign, represented the best qualities 
of the English race, and would doubtless have been a brave 
and just ruler. But William of Normandy was not to be 
baulked of the English throne, on which he had set his 
heart. He gathered together an army of his Norman vas- 
sals and other French adventurers, and he prepared to in- 
yade England. The Normans were brave and able soldiers. 
They came of the same stock as the English and the Danes, 
being descended from Northmen who had conquered part 
of France in the early years of the tenth century. But they 
had adopted the French language and French methods of 
warfare. Their knights and men-at-arms wore coats of 
chain armour and steel helmets, and rode on horseback; 
even their archers were better equipped than the English 
bowmen. They landed at Pevensey, on the south coast of 
England, in the autumn of 1066; and at a hill near Hast- 
ings King Harold and Duke William joined battle on 
October 14. At first, the English stood firm; and had Eng- 
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land been realiy united, the Normans might have been 
signally defeated on that eventful day. But the 
great English earls were jealous of Harold, and did not 
come to his assistance. Consequently, his forces were in- 
adequate; and the day ended in the rout of the English 
army. Harold himself lay dead upon the field of battle, 
with his eye pierced by a Norman arrow; and William 
the Conqueror (as he was 
nicknamed) proceeded to 
London, and there claimed 
the English crown. 

William the Conqueror 
(1066-87). — The Norman 
conquest was the last con- 
quest of England. Never 
again has a foreign army 
successfully invaded’ Eng- 
lish soil. For this there has 
been a reason. The earlier 
conquests were due to the 
fact that the people of Eng- 
land could not unite. Now, 

Witiiam THE CoNnQuEROR under William the Con- 

queror, the unity of Eng- 

land became real and complete. William was a man who 

brooked no opposition—“a very stern and wrathful man,” 

as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle describes him. A con- 

temporary, William of Malmesbury, has left us a vivid 
picture of him: 

“THe was of just stature, extraordinary corpulence and 
fierce countenance; his forehead was bare of hair, and he 
was of such great strength of arm that..... no one was 
able to draw his bow, which he himself could bend when 
his horse was at full gallop. He was majestic, whether 
sitting or standing, although his fatness amounted to 
almost a deformity ..... His anxiety for money is the only 
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thing for which he can deservedly be blamed. He sought 
all opportunities of seraping money together, and, so long 
as he obtained it, he cared not how.” 

When, in one district after another, the English rebelled 
against William’s rule, he crushed the rebels with ruthless 
severity. In Yorkshire, where the rebels were especially 
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stubborn, he laid the country waste, so that for years it 
was a wilderness. Everywhere he confiscated the lands of 
those who had fought against him, and gave them to his 
Norman followers. Nor did he suffer from these any in- 
subordination. In 1085 he compelled all the landowners 
of England to swear allegiance to him; and in his famous 
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“Domesday Book” he had a survey of the country made, in 
which were entered full particulars about his subjects and 
their lands. In this way he became the real ruler of all 
England. 

The Normans and the English—F or several centuries, it 
is ‘true, there was a pronounced cleavage between the 
Normans and the English in England. Though there were 
only about five thousand Normans who accompanied Wil- 
ham the Conqueror to England, they and their descendants 
filled the chief offices of state and were the chief land- 
owners; while most of the English became little better than 
slaves. The language of the court and of the upper classes 
became Norman French; and the Anglo-Saxon tongue sank 
almost to a peasant dialect. But in time the two elements 
mingled and coalesced; and by the fourteenth century the 
distinction between Norman and English had disappeared. 
The people of England were all Englishmen, whatever 
their origin; they spoke the English language; and they 
had a common national spirit. This national spirit was 
most clearly revealed in the Hundred Years’ War with 
France in the fourteenth century, when Anglo-Norman 
knights and English bowmen fought side by side against 
the chivalry of France. 

The formation of the British nation.—Thus in time the 
English people became welded into a distinct nation, with a 
common language and common national feelings. Briton, 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and Norman—all became . 
merged into a new national type, the English. This pro- 
cess, however, did) not touch at first the peoples of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. In these countries there de- 
veloped separate nations; and it was only after many 
centuries that all these nations were either conquered by, or 
forced to unite with, the English. England and Scotland 
were finally united in 1707. Ireland, which had been 
partially conquered by the English kings in the Middle 
Ages, was united with England in 1801. Wales, on the 
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other hand, was conquered by the English in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. To-day these countries all pre- 
serve, to some extent, their national characteristics. 
Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen are distinet from 
Englishmen; but, with the single exception of the in- 
habitants of the south of Ireland, the people of the British 
Isles are now united in what is best described as the 
British nation. One language is spoken practically every- 
where in the British Isles; a common patriotism prevails 
among the British people; and they all owe allegiance to 
King George V., whose official title is “King of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Religious unity.—In bringing about the political unity 
of England in Anglo-Saxon times, the Christian church was 
a powerful factor. Christianity had first been introduced 
into Britain under the Romans, about the end. of the second 
century and in 313 it had been made by the Emperor 
Constantine virtually the state religion of the Roman 
Empire. A British Christian church had thus sprung up, 
which, a Latin writer tells us, conquered regions where the 
Roman “eagles” could not penetrate. But in the fifth and 
sixth centuries the British Christians had been driven back 
into the fastnesses of Wales and Strathelyde by the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders of Britain. These were ruthless heathens 
who worshipped such gods as Woden, the god of war, and 
Thor, the god of thunder—gods whose names are still 
embodied in the names which we give to the days of the 
week, Wednesday being the day of Woden, and Thursday 
the day of Thor. Not until the end of the sixth century 
did the Anglo-Saxons come under the influence of 
Christianity. In 596 Pope Gregory I sent to England as 
a missionary a tall, dark, handsome monk named 
Augustine. Augustine was cordially welcomed by Ethel- 
bert, the king of Kent, who had married a Christian 
princess of Frankish birth; and it was not long before he 
had the pleasure of baptizing into the Christian faith 
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Ethelbert and many of his people. In this way Christian- 
ity was introduced into England; and with great rapidity 
it spread through all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The last 
of the English to accept Christianity, the people of the Isle 
of Wight, were converted in 686; and thus, within a 
century of the landing of Augustine in Thanet, all England 
had become Christian. The fact that, at this early date, re- 
ligious unity was achieved in England contributed greatly 
toward bringing about the political unity that followed. 

British Christianity—Meanwhile the church founded 
under the Romans had survived in Wales and Strathelyde, 
and Christianity had gradually spread to Ireland and Scot- 
land. In the fifth century St. Patrick, a high-born youth 
who had studied in Gaul, went as a missionary to Ireland, 
and established the Irish church. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries Ireland became the scene of one of the most 
striking developments of the Christian church in the 
middle ages. Monasteries were established all over the 
island; and in these a high level of piety and learning was 
reached. It was from one of these monasteries that, in 
563, St. Columba went to found at Iona, an island off the 
coast of Scotland, the famous religious house from which 
the missionaries went forth that really converted Scotland 
to Christianity. From Scotland missionaries found their 
way south into the north of England; and here the two 
types of Christianity, the British and the Roman, came face 
to face. 

The Council of Whitby—Between these two types of 
Christianity there had grown up some differences. There 
was, for instance, a difference in the date at which Easter 
was observed ; and also in the form of the priest’s tonsure— 
that is, in the way the priests had their heads shaved. 
Augustine and his monks had had a round spot shaved on 
the tops of their heads, so that the hair formed a crown 
about it, whereas the missionaries from Iona had shaved 
the front of the head from ear to ear. In order to wipe 
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out these differences, if possible, a great council of church- 
men was called in 664 at Whitby; and here it was agreed 
to adopt throughout the British Isles the practice and 
eustoms of the Roman church. Thus the Christian church 
in the British Isles became, until the Reformation, united 
in doctrine and practice, and in harmony with the Christ- 
ian church throughout the rest of the known world. 


CHAPTER II 
FEUDAL ENGLAND, 1066-1485 


Norman feudalism.—When William the Conqueror died 
as a result of a fall from his horse in 1087, he left England 
very different from what he had found it. In Anglo-Saxon 
times the majority of Englishmen had been freemen, and 
had owned their own land. But William had _ been 
brought up on the continent, where society was differently 
organized, and what was known as the feudal system had 
been developed. This was a system whereby all land was 
owned by the king, and every one held his land either from 
the king or from a tenant-in-chief of the king or some in- 
ferior lord. No man was without a lord; and the lower 
classes were little better than slaves, being sold with the 
land, and having no rights against their masters. The ideas 
connected with this form of society William brought with 
him to England; and the result was a transformation of 
English life. , 

Anglo-Saxon feudalism.—Feudalism, it is true, had ex- 
isted in England .during the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
Anglo-Saxon kings, as their power grew, had made grants 
of land to their favourites; and in many places humble 
freemen had, for the sake of safety, been compelled to be- 
come the vassals of more powerful land-owners. In effect, 
the weaker men had said to the stronger, “I will become 
your man, and will swear fealty to. you, if you will under- 
take to protect me”; and this was the essence of feudalism. 
But Anglo-Saxon feudalism was incomplete and irregular. . 
It could never have been described as a system; and, in- 
deed, as a matter of fact, large numbers of English freemen 
were wholly unaffected by it. 

18 
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England after 1066.—After the Norman conquest, how- 
ever, everyone was fitted into the feudal scheme. William 
the Conqueror granted out the lands of England to his 
Norman barons, some of whom became lords of no less than 
two hundred manors. These tenants-in-chief, in turn, sub- 
granted some of their lands to Norman knights and Anglo- 
Saxon franklins; and these, again, to lesser gentry. At the 
bottom of the social scale, the great mass of the English 
people, whether free or unfree, were all made subject to a 
lord, and came to be described as villeins. England came 
to be like a pyramid of stones, with the king at the top, 
and successive layers of tenants underneath. 

The feudal “incidents”.—The tenants, of course, did not 
receive their lands for nothing. A tenant-in-chief, for 
instance, held his lands on condition of performing certain 
services to the king. When he received them, he had to do 
what was called “fealty and homage”; he knelt at the feet 
of the king, placed his hands between those of the king, 
and swore, “I become hegeman of yours for life and limb 
and earthly regard, and I will keep faith and loyalty to you 
for life and death, so help me God.” If the king went to 
war, he had to provide him with a fixed number of knights 
and men-at-arms, fully provisioned and equipped for forty 
days. If the king were captured, the tenant had to help to 
pay his ransom; if the king’s son were knighted or his 
eldest daughter married, the tenant had again to pay a 
sum of money. When the tenant died, his estates were 
supposed to revert to the king; and his heir could obtain 
possession only by the payment of a sum equal to a year’s 
revenue from the estates. The king became the guardian of 
an heir who was under age; and if the estates passed to an 
heiress he could marry her to any one he chose. Sub- 
tenants had to make similar promises to the tenants-in-chief. 

Exceptional tenures.—The chief exceptions to these rules 
were in favour of great churchmen, such as bishops and 
abbots. These were also land-owners. but they could not, 
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be expected to follow the king to war. They held their 
lands, therefore, on condition that they prayed for the soul 
of the king or the great baron to whom they owed fealty. 
In some other cases the king imposed conditions other than 
those of rendering military service. One of William’s. 
suecessors gave an estate to his court jester “on condition 
of doing henceforward annually for ourself the service of 
fool, as long as he shall live.” One knight held his lands 
on condition that he presented a white rose to the king 
at Christmas; and another on condition that he “held up the 
king’s head” whenever the king crossed the stormy waters of 
the English Channel. 

Villeinage—The terms on which .the villeins held their 
lands were different. The villein had to work for his lord 
a fixed number of days in the*week, and he had to per- 
form other menial services, which varied in various parts 
of the country. He could not run away; for, if he did, he 
was brought back and punished. He was not quite a mere 
chattel, a piece of property, like the Roman slave, or like 
the American negro in slavery days; for he had certain 
rights, even against his master, which were fixed by custom. 
But his position was that of a serf; and he retained few of 
the privileges of his free ancestors. 

The manor.—The unit of the feudal system was the 
manor. This was, as a rule, nothing but the Anglo-Saxon 
village under a new name. About the church and the 
hall or manor-house, where the lord of the manor lived, 
clustered the thatched huts of the villagers and the fields 
which they cultivated. Generally there was a patch of 
pasturage or “village green” which belonged to the vil- 
lagers in common, and was a relic-of the day when all the 
land belonged to the community as a whole. Now, how- 
ever, the rest of the land was either the demesne land of the 
lord, or was held from him by the villagers. This change 
had come about very gradually; but by Norman times it 
was virtually complete. 
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Fealty and allegiance—Sometimes the lord of the manor 
held his land directly from the king; but generally he held 
it either from a great noble or from a bishop or abbot. 
Bishop Odo, the half-brother of William the Conqueror, had 
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no less than two hundred manors; and at a later period the 
Earl of Cornwall had six hundred. Frequently there were 
several lords between the lord of the manor and the king. 
The king would grant a number of manors to one of his 
tenants-in-chief ; the latter would grant some of them to a 
sub-tenant; and he would grant some of his to other sub- 
tenants. On the continent a great noble often had more 
manors than the king; and since his sub-tenants owed 
fealty first of all to him, he was sometimes more powerful 
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than the king and was able to defy him. But in England 
William the Conqueror made all the sub-tenants, as we 
have seen, swear allegiance to him; and thus he avoided 
what was the great weakness of the feudal system in other 
countries. 

The towns.—Even during the Anglo-Saxon period, there 
had grown up in England a number of fairly large towns; 
and these did not fit into the feudal system very well. At 
first the townsmen became vassals of a lord, usually of the 
king, but sometimes of a baron or prelate, who appointed 
bailiffs to govern the town. But as the towns grew larger 
and more prosperous, the townspeople became discontented, 
and demanded certain privileges, such as that of governing 
themselves. Usually the lord.was unwilling to grant these 
privileges, but the time came when, for the sake of money or 
for some other reason, he found it advisable to do so. Then 
the town received what was called ‘‘a charter of liberties”, 
and was able to choose its own officials and to regulate its 
own affairs. London obtained its first charter from William 
the Conqueror; and gradually all the large towns got 
similar powers of self-government. With the growth of 
trade, which was centred in the towns, the towns became, 
under the later Norman kings, very powerful indeed; and, 
as we shall see, they were ultimately invited to send mem- 
bers to parliament. But they were all subject to the king; 
and, though they stood out as exceptions in the feudal sys- 
tem, their position was still not greatly different from that 
of the great barons or of the monasteries, 

William I and the barons.—Under the strong hand of 
. William the Conqueror, the feudal system in England 
worked admirably. William, said the writer of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, “was mild to those good men who loved 
God, but severe beyond measure to those who withstood his 
will.” He suffered no insubordination from his barons. 
When his half-brother, Bishop Odo, made trouble, he ar- 
rested him, bishop though he was, and kept him in captivity 
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for the rest of his days. “I arrest,’ he said laughingly, 
“not the bishop, but the Earl of Kent”—this being one of 
Bishop Odo’s titles. The result was peace in the land; and 
as the Anglo-Saxon chronicler says, “a man might travel 
over the kingdom with a bosomful of gold unmolested.” 

William Rufus (1087-1100).—But, under William’s suc- 
cessors, the feudal system began to show weaknesses, and 
finally decayed. William was succeeded as king of Ene- 
land by his second son, William Rufus (the Red), who, 
although a strong man, lacked some of his father’s finer 
qualities. Of him also William of Malmesbury has left us 
a striking picture: 

“He feared God but little, and man not at all.... In 
outward appearance he was well built. His complexion was 
florid and his hair reddish. Of open countenance, his 
eyes were many-coloured, varying with certain glittering 
SPECKSh lets. He was of no eloquence, but was remarkable 
for a stutter, especially when he was angry.” 

Soon after he succeeded to the throne he had to face a 
rebellion of some of the great barons; but he crushed it 
with relentless vigour. On a later occasion,. when there 
was a rebellion among his French vassals, he crossed the 
English channel in a fishing-smack, during a howling hur- 
ricane, and stamped out the rebellion almost before it de- 
veloped. “Kings,” he said contemptuously, when urged 
to postpone his crossing, “never drown.” But during his 
later years his cruelty and his excesses alienated the 
sympathy of his subjects; and one summer day in the 
year 1100 he was found dead on the ground in the New 
Forest, with the shaft from a cross-bow piercing his heart. 

Henry I (1100-1135).—His younger brother Henry, who 
followed him, succeeded better in keeping his barons in 
check. Henry I was the best and wisest of all the sons of 
the Conqueror. He was something of a scholar, whence his 
nickname of “Beauclerk”; and William of Malmesbury 
paints a very pleasant picture of him: 
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“He was of middle stature, exceeding the diminutive, 
but exceeded by the very tall. His hair was black, but 
scanty near the forehead; his eyes mildly bright; his chest 
brawny; his body fleshy. .. . I may almost say he sur- 
passed all his predecessors in England in wisdom, and pre- 
ferred contending by counsel rather than by the sword. 
If he could, he conquered without bloodshed; if it was 
unavoidable, with as little as possible. He was plain in 
his diet. . . . He never drank, save to allay thirst, con- 
demning the least departure from temperance both in him- 
self and in those about him.” 

In 1106 he put down a rebellion of the Norman barons 
at the battle of Tenchebrai; and he gained the goodwill of 
the English by marrying a Saxon princess who had taken 
refuge at the court of the Scottish King. When he died in 
1135, the English remembered him for his firm and just 
rule. “He made peace for man and beast,” says the author 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Matilda and Stephen.—Unfortunately, Henry I left no 
sons, and his daughter Matilda 
was unable to cope with the 
turbulent Norman barons. Her 
cousin Stephen attempted to seize 
the crown, and for seventeen years 
there was civil war and bloodshed 
in England. This was the chance 
for which the barons had been 
waiting. All over the country there 
sprang up private castles, built by 
the great nobles; and from these 
| they defied the king and everyone 

(ee else. Private war made its ap- 
pearance in England for the first 

time; and England experienced the worst exéesses of 
continental feudalism. “The fairest regions,” says a 
monkish chronicler, “were devastated with fire and rapine, 
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and in what had been the most fertile of countries, almost 
all the food was destroyed.” Men said openly “that Christ 
and his saints slept.” 

Henry II (1154-1189) at was a critical period in Eng- 
lish history. Had the forces of anarchy gained the upper 
hand, English feudalism would have run to seed, and the 
English kings would have become 
helpless puppets. Happily, Ma- 
tilda had a young son, Henry, 
who embodied the best qualities of 
the Norman race. From his father, 
who had been Count of Anjou, he 
inherited vast estates in France, 
and at the early age of nineteen 
years he compelled Stephen to 
recognize him as his successor in 
England. From his accession to 
the English throne in 1154 till 
his death in 1189, he gave Eng- 
land a government such as it had 
never seen. He was a man of boundless energy. “He never 
sits down,” vowed a contemporary; “he is always on his 
legs from morning to night.” His stout, square frame, his 
fiery face, his close-cropped hair, his bull neck, all marked 
the man of affairs. The first task he set himself was the 
subjection of the great barons. He razed to the ground 
the “adulterine” castles; he suppressed all private wars; 
he struck a blow at the military power of the barons by 
allowing tenants to make a payment of money, known as 
scutage, instead of rendering military service. This en- 
abled him to employ paid soldiers; and when, in 1173, the 
barons rose in revolt he was able to crush their rebellion 
with comparative ease. Then he turned to the problem of 
reorganizing the administration of England. He estab- 
lished a brand-new system of royal justice in England, so 
that a breach of the “King’s peace” became a serious mat- 
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ter; and he laid the foundation of modern trial by jury, 
whereby a man was tried by his equals. He threw the 
duties of local government into the hands of royal sheriffs, 
rather than into those of the great land-owners; and he 
himself constantly travelled about his kingdom, working 
harder at the business of kingship than any English king 
before or since. 

Henry’s sons.—In this way he successfully curbed the 
power of the feudal nobles. But his worst enemies were 
those of his own household. Though he could control the 
ereat barons, he could not control his own sons. These, on 
coming of age, demanded a share of his possessions; and 
Henry’s later years were largely occupied in warring 
against them. His last hours were embittered by defeat. 
In 1189 his son Richard, who was in league with the king 
of France, completely humbled him; and even his youngest 
and much-loved son John was among the conspirators. 
Murmuring, “Shame, shame on a conquered king,” Henry 
turned his face to the wall and died of a broken heart. 

Richard I (1189-1199) —-Richard of the Lion Heart, who 
sueceeded his father in 1189, was one of the great figures 
of the Middle Ages. A man of great physical strength and 
prowess at arms, he was a superb example of the mediaeval 
knight. His exploits during the Second Crusade, of which 
he was one of the leaders, and his subsequent imprisonment 
in Austria invested his career with the glamour of rom- 
ance. But during the ten years of his reign he spent 
hardly any time in England, and the government of Eng- 
land was left to his ministers. Only once, when he was 
imprisoned in Austria, did the barons, headed by his bro- 
ther John, make trouble for him; and when in 1194 he 
again landed on British soil, the trouble immediately col- 
lapsed. 

John (1199-1216).—Up to this point, the danger had 
been that the baronage would gain the upper hand over the 
king. Now the danger became that the king would be too 
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powerful, and that the barons would not even serve as a 
check upon him. This was notably the case under King 
John, the youngest son 
of Henry II, who sue- 
ceeded Richard of the 
Lion Heart. John was 
an able strategist and 
diplomatist ; and he had 
much personal charm 
and attractiveness. He 
had a strange capacity 
for winning the friend- 
ship of men and the love 
of women. But at heart 
he was thoroughly de- 
praved. “Hell itself is 
defiled,” wrote one of his 
subjécts after his death, 
“by the fouler presence 
of John.” He delighted < ~ 
in eruelty -and torture; 
and the murder of his 
nephew and rival, young 
Arthur of Brittany, was - 
almost certainly con- ! 
ceavedemby yihimiy Therises)_2 
greatest nobles were © = 2=<5 
thrown by him in deep 
dungeons, and kept there CRUSADER 

without trial. Greedy 

of money, he levied unprecedented taxes on the barons; 
and when a baron died, leaving his estate to an heir under 
age, the heir was lucky if he got back from his royal guar- 
dian anything but an estate encumbered with debt. Heir. 
esses he frankly sold to the highest bidder. Such enorm- 
ities as these soon alienated from him the goodwill of all 
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classes; and in 1215 the barons of England compelled him 
to come to terms with them, and to sign at Runnymede, on 
the Thames, what has since been known as “Magna Carta” 
(the Great Charter). 

Magna Carta.—Magna Carta has often been described 
as the foundation of English liberty; and such in a sense it 
was. It forbade the king to imprison any of his subjects 
without trial, to levy any unusual exactions without the 
consent of the Great Council of the barons, or to abuse his 
privileges under the feudal system. It definitely subjected 
him to the rule of law, and made it impossible for him to 
become a despot. But Magna Carta was not intended prim- 
arily to protect the people of England as a whole; it was a 
document drawn up by the great barons chiefly for their 
own protection, and its influence on the growth of popular 
liberty in England was incidental rather than otherwise. 
Still, it became a landmark in English history; and from 
that day to this Englishmen have looked back to it as the 
Jews looked back to the Tables of Stone. 

Henry III (1216-1272).—John died in 1216, soon after 
the signing of the Great Charter, and the throne reverted 
to his young son, Henry III. Henry had neither the vices 
nor the virtues of his father; and he was so weak that the 
historian Matthew Paris described him as “a king of wax.” 
During the earlier part of his long reign he was fortunate 
in being served by several able ministers; but in his later 
days he surrounded himself with French favourites, and 
in 1258 he, too, had to face an uprising of the barons. Led 
by the Earl of Leicester, Simon de Montfort—“that fili- 
bustering old Gladstone of the thirteenth century,” as he 
has been called—they forced the king to call in 1265 a 
parliament, about which we shall learn something later; 
and they compelled the king to consult this parliament in 
regard to the government of the country. But it is im- 
portant to note that this parliament contained not only the 
great barons; it contained also representatives of the clergy, 
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the gentry, and the towns. Among Simon de Montfort’s 
supporters, indeed, none were more influential than the 
townsmen of London. Already, the power of the feudal 
classes was on the wane. 

Edward I (1272-1307).—Under Henry’s son, Edward I, 
mediaeval feudalism in England received its death-blow. 
Edward was perhaps the greatest and most statesmanlike 
of all the kings of feudal England. He was so tall and 
commanding in appearance that he was nicknamed “Long- 
shanks”; his manner of life was simple and dignified; and 
as a soldier he ranked with the best of his time. Though 
capable of great severity, as when he had the Scottish 
patriot William Wallace hanged, drawn, and quartered, he 
was as a rule moderate and just; and he took pride in 
always keeping faith. His motto was, indeed, “Pactum 
serva’ (Keep troth). He had large and far-sighted ideas. 
One of his ambitions was to unite all the British Isles 
under one government. Another was, as we shall see, 
to base his rule upon the people’s will; and it was he who 
laid the foundations of the English parliamentary system. 
But perhaps the most significant thing he did was to 
introduce far-reaching reforms in the feudal system. By 
a statute entitled “Quia emptores’ (from the first two 
words of its text), he made illegal the old practice whereby 
the barons were able to sub-let their land to vassals. If 
land was sold, the purchaser became henceforth, not the 
man of the lord from whom he had bought the land, but 
the direct vassal of the king. Even a villein was able to 
become the “king’s man” by buying his land; and thus 
gradually great numbers of the villeins became again free- 
men. In time practically everyone came to have no lord 
but the king; and when this result was accomplished, 
feudalism had in its old sense disappeared. Only quaint 
and archaic vestiges of it remained. 

The decay of feudalism.—This change, however, did not 
take place all at once. The armies which Edward II led 
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to defeat at Bannockburn in Scotland in 1314, and Ed- 
ward III and the Black Prince led to 
victory at Creey and Poitiers later 
in the century, were in the main 
feudal levies. For many years the 
old’ baronial families ruled over their 
wide estates, exacting their feudal 
dues and dispensing feudal justice. 
But one by one these families died 
out, and their estates fell into the 
hands of others. Many of the barons 
of England perished in battle during 
the Hundred Years’ War with Frence 
How ice iil in the fourteenth century; and in the 
fifteenth century there were bitter 
struggles—known as the Wars of the Roses—between the 
rival Yorkist and Lancastrian claimants to the throne of 
England, in which it might almost be said that “the last 
of the barons” disappeared. At the same time, the growth 
of trade had largely increased the importance of the towns 
and the merchant class; and the introduction of gunpowder 
had prepared the way for the. triumph of the common 
people. In the hands of townsmen or peasants explosives 
were as deadly as in the hands of mail-clad knights; and 
thus the wide gap between the feudal classes and the com- 
mon people began to vanish. As early as 1381 we find 
English peasants rising in revolt, and singing the famous 
rhyme: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman 2” 


Feudalism was not formally abolished in England until 
1661; but it died a natural death long before its death was 
announced. 

The mediaeval church.—No account of mediaeval life in 
England would be complete which omitted to make refer- 
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ence to the mediaeval church. The importance of the part 
played in English life by the church in the Middle Ages 
is difficult to realize to-day. Except for the Jews, who 
were regarded at that time as social outcasts, it embraced 
within its fold the entire population of England, and it 
touched closely the daily lives of men and women of all 
classes. Its organization was in some respects more effec- 
tive than that even of the civil government. Under the 
supervision of the archbishop of Canterbury, the senior 
English ecclesiastic, and his brother the archbishop of 
York, all England was subdivided into bishoprics, and 
these were subdivided into parishes. So effective was this 
organization that the parish became, for some purposes, a 
civil, as well as an ecclesiastical, division. On the other 
hand, many of the high ecclesiastics were, because of their 
superior ability and education, pressed into the service of 
the Crown; and a large number of the chief ministers of 
the king of England in the Middle Ages were churchmen. 

Wealth of the church.—As time went on the church grew 
very wealthy. Not only did it possess the power of taxing 
the people, by means of the tithe and other dues, but it 
received many benefactions and bequests. It became the 
practice for good people to leave land or money to the 
church; and indeed generosity to the church was commonly 
regarded as a special act of piety. Many of the English 
monasteries and religious houses, moreover, entered later 
on the practice of agriculture or sheep-farming ; and in this 
way they too acquired wealth, though the individual monks 
were sworn to observe the rule of absolute poverty. The 
wool grown on the lands of the Cistercian monasteries in 
England became one of the most important articles of 
export trade with the continent, and was almost the chief 
source of national wealth. 

The laws of the church.—In one other respect, the church 
oceupied an exceptional position. It had a code of law all 
its own, known as the canon law; and all churchmen were 
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regarded as being subject to this law rather than to the 
common law of England. There were church courts in 
which the canon law was administered, and the penalties 
exacted in these courts were usually lighter than those in- 
flicted by the king’s judges. The canon law, for example, 
did not permit capital punishment, so that a churchman 
who committed murder could not be put to death unless 
he was handed over to the civil authorities. This made 
the church a sort of “kingdom within a kingdom”, and 
naturally gave rise to some difficulties. The kings of Eng- 
land tried repeatedly to bring the church more under their 
authority, but not with much success until Henry VIII, at 
the time of the Reformation, proclaimed himself the head 
of the English church. Even so powerful a monarch as 
Henry II came off second best in his struggle with the 
ehurch. Angered at the opposition of his archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas a Becket, he exclaimed passionately 
that he wished some one would rid him of this “turbulent 
priest”. Four of his knights, taking him at his word, 
posted to Canterbury and slew Thomas 4 Becket on the 
steps of the high altar. But the archbishop proved, when 
dead, to be no less invincible than when alive. The nation 
was horrified at the sacrilegious murder, and Henry hast- 
ened to do penance at Thomas a Becket’s tomb, and to make 
a show of submission to the Papacy. The church courts con- 
tinued to function up to the time of the Reformation, and 
to obtain their protection all a culprit had to do was to 
prove himself a “clerk” or cleric. As a rule, since the 
church had a virtual monopoly of education, this came 
to mean that he had to show himself able to read and write 
Latin; and if he could do this, he was entitled to what was 
called “benefit of clergy”. 

The good influence of the church.—The position which the 
ehurch occupied in mediaeval life enabled it to exert a 
profoundly beneficial influence. In those turbulent times 
it was nearly always found on the side of law and order, 
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and thus was a stabilizing factor in times of stress. Though 
it contained within its fold good men and bad, the long 
bede-roll of English saints testifies eloquently to the work 
it did in making mediaeval life better and nobler. Amid the 
brutality of the time it was the one bright and redeeming 
feature in the social order. Had it not been for the church, 
moreover, learning and education might have almost en- 
tirely disappeared during the Dark Ages. It was only in 
the monasteries that the lamp of learning was kept alight; 
and most of what we know about mediaeval history is due 
to the painstaking efforts of the monastic chroniclers. To 
the church we owe also the chief glories of English archi- 
tecture in the thirteenth century; and in the monasteries 
and convents the people of that time found the only hos- 
pitals and rest-houses which the country afforded. No one 
who attempts to decry the work of the mediaeval church 
can have attempted! to estimate the good it did. 

Abuses in the church.—As in every other human organ- 
ization, there were in the mediaeval church defects and 
abuses; and as time went on, some of these defects and 
abuses grew. Some of the upper clergy were worldly in 
their outlook, and thought more of pleasure or of politics 
than of religion. Some of the “fighting bishops” of the 
Middle Ages were better warriors than churchmen. It be- 
came usual for powerful ecclesiastics to hold numerous 
lucrative offices; and this evil of “pluralism” carried with 
it the further evil of “absenteeism”. Often ecclesiastical 
appointments and preferments were openly bought and 
sold—an evil known as simony, after Simon Magus, the man 
in the Acts of the Apostles who tried to buy the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. The financial side of the church, in fact, be- 
came far too prominent. In order to raise money, sacred 
relics, not always of undoubted genuineness, were sold to 
the faithful; and papal pardons and indulgences were 
openly sold by travelling friars. The church courts, too, 
were not without their abuses. Officials known as “sum- 
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moners” went about looking for delinquents; and sometimes 
those officials did not distinguish between the innocent and 
the guilty. . 

John Wyclif.—These and other abuses naturally pro- 
duced a revolt on the part of men’s consciences; and it 
is a significant fact that in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
written toward the end of the fourteenth century, the only 


y yy chupcoman of whom Chaucer 
/ 7 paints a pleasing. picture is 
7 the parish priest, “the poor 
- 2 parson of the town”. Of the 


y monk and the friar, the sum- 


| moner and the pardoner, he 
.1s more critical. But the most 
4 a 


striking illustration of the 
revolt was not Chaucer’s 
poetry, but the writings and 
teachings of an Oxford scho- 
lar named John Wyelif (e. 
1320-1384). Wyclif, who was 
Master of Balliol College, be- 
gan by attacking some of the 
RA GET minor abuses of the church, 
and ended by questioning 
nearly every phase of the ecclesiastical system of his day. 
He disputed the authority of the Pope, the validity of holy 
orders, the efficacy of the sacraments, and the propriety of 
‘religious endowments. He translated the Bible into English, 
and he seems to have founded a group of “poor preachers” 
who carried his ideas throughout certain districts in Eng- 
land. In the end he was driven from Oxford, and he died 
in retirement; but his ideas lived after him in the Lollard 
movement, and may perhaps have contributed to bring 
about, at a later date, the Protestant Reformation. 


CHAPTER III 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 1485-1603 


The fifteenth century in England.—The fifteenth century 
was one of the most dismal periods in English history. In 
the first half of it, it is true, 
there was a burst of glory 
when Henry V—the “Prince 
Hal” of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV — defeated the 
French at the battle of 
Agincourt, and ultimately 
became the virtual ruler of 
France. But Henry’s death 
in 1422, at the height of his 
success, was the signal for 
the break-up of his French 
dominions; and it was not 
long before the French, un- 
der Joan of Arc, an inspired 
peasant girl, were driving 
the English toward the channel. By 1453 the English 
had lost all but a mere foothold, at Calais, on the French 
coast. 

The Wars of the Roses.—In the latter half of 'the century, 
moreover, England itself was torn by the Wars of the 
Roses-—a struggle between the Lancastrian and Yorkist 
branches of the English royal house, backed by rival groups 
of great nobles. This dreary civil war brought England 
to the verge of anarchy. The long French wars had hard- 
ened and debased men’s minds; and the struggle was ear- 
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ried on with ruthless cruelty on both sides. In 1471 the 
Lancastrian Henry VI was murdered by the Yorkists; in 
1483 the crook-backed Richard III murdered his young 
nephews, the sons of Edward IV; and on several battle- 
fields the prisoners and the wounded were put to death in 
cold blood. ' 

Bastard feudalism.—Part of the trouble lay in the fact 
that there sprang up in England at this time a sort of 
“bastard feudalism.” When the French wars were over, 
the soldiers returned to England looking for employment; 
and many of the great landowners took them into their 
service, and put them in their liveries. This meant that 
many a great noble had at his disposal a crowd of armed 
bullies, who wore his badge, and did his bidding. Not only 
this, but all over the country there might be men who had 
‘donned the badge of a great lord and would flock to his 
standard when called upon. This practice, which was 
known as livery and maintenance, made it possible for the 
nobles to terrorize whole districts, to pervert justice, 
and even to defy the royal authority. The Wars of 
the Roses were largely fought by these bands of paid 
retainers. 

Character of the Wars of the Roses.—In the walled towns 
the burghers went about their business during this period 
very much as usual. They bought and sold, married and 
gave in marriage, and paid little attention to the quarrels 
of the nobility. A French observer was struck by the fact 
that the civil war in England, brutal as it was, was one 
“Where the mischief falls on those who make the war.” 
Nevertheless, life must have been perilous and uncomfort- 
able for many who had nothing to do with the selfish 
issues at stake; and all England must have heaved a sigh 
of relief hen the Lancastrian Henry Tudor, having de- 
feated the villainous Richard III on Bosworth Field, 
brought the long struggle to an end by marrying the 
heiress of the Yorkist line. 
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Henry VII (1485-1509).—Henry Tudor, who ascended 

the throne in 1485 as Henry VII, was the first of a line of 
English rulers who placed the monarchy on a new basis, 
and under whom the country entered on a new period of 
prosperity and development. He himself was the founder 
of the Tudor monarchy. Though an able general, he was 
not, however, as one might have expected, a man of domin- 
ating personality. Francis 
Bacon, who wrote a_bio- 
graphy of him, draws a pic- 
ture of him which shows him 
to have been a man of mild 
and pleasant character: “He 
was affable and both well 
and fair spoken; and would 
use strange sweetness and 
blandishment of words, 
when he desired to effect or 
persuade anything that he 
took to heart... He was a 
comely personage, a little 
above just stature, well and Henry VII 
straight-limbed, but slender. 
His countenance was reverend, and a little like that of a 
churchman.” Shrewd, diplomatic, and far-seeing, he was 
essentially a business man—perhaps the first real business 
man to sit on the English throne. He realized that money 
was one of the chief sources of power, and that the great 
weakness of the English monarchy had been the poverty of 
its exchequer. He devoted his energies, therefore, to 
building up a financial surplus, an excess of revenue over 
expenditure. Without imposing any new taxation, he made 
the most of the sources of revenue open to him; and by 
careful economy he was able to leave to his successor a 
hoard of two million pounds. 
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His financial policy—The means by which he amassed 
this wealth were frequently extortionate and arbitrary. He 
revived long-forgotten claims of the crown; he imposed 
heavy fines for breach of the laws, or for the very suspicion 
of disloyalty; he even exacted “benevolences” or gifts 
from those who could afford them. By a device of his 
favourite minister, which received the name of “Morton’s 
fork”, he extorted gifts from men who lived expensively, 
on the ground that their wealth was manifest, and from 
men who lived plainly, on the plea that economy must have 
made them wealthy. Though he had the good sense to 
recognize that wars were unprofitable, and only indulged 
in one campaign on the continent, he was not above trump- 
ing up excuses for war, in order that he might obtain 
subsidies from the people, and then evading the wars after 
he had got the money with which to carry them on. He 
even made capital out of two formidable revolts against 
his rule. When Lambert Simnel, an impostor who imper- 
sonated the dead Duke of Warwick, and a youth named 
Perkin Warbeck, who posed as the son of Edward IV, 
gathered about them some of Henry’s enemies, he crushed 
their forces; and the rebellious nobles had to pay hand- 
somely for their folly. 

His firm rule-—Had other kings been guilty of the extor- 
tion of Henry VII, they would doubtless have lost their 
erowns. By the end of the fifteenth century Englishmen 
were ready to submit to arbitrary measures on the part of 
the king, if only he gave them a strong government and put 
an end to civil war. They were tired of the anarchy of 
the Wars of the Roses, and wanted peace and quiet. This 
Henry was careful to give them. He established a special 
tribunal, known as the Court of Star Chamber, to deal 
with offences against the laws which the ordinary courts 
were afraid to deal with; and he put down the evils of livery 
and maintenance with a firm hand. Francis Bacon has 
left us a famous illustration of the methods he employed, 
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Henry went on a visit to the Earl of Oxford; and as he 
_ left, he was struck by the number of the earl’s servants 
who stood about in their livery coats. He asked the earl 
if these were all really his servants; and the earl con- , 
fessed that they were retainers of his, gentlemen and yeo- 
men, who had come to do him service on the occasion of the 
king’s visit. 

“By my faith, my lord,” said Henry, “I thank you for 
your good cheer, but I may not endure to have my laws 
broken in my sight. My attorney must speak with you.” 

In the end the Earl of Oxford was glad to atone for 
his offence with a fine of fifteen thousand marks. 

Trade and commerce.—Henry showed his good sense in 
other ways as well. He did much to encourage and stimu- 
late English trade. When he made peace with the king 
of France in 1492, he imposed the condition that English 
merchants should be allowed to trade freely with French 
ports. In 1496 he made a famous commercial treaty with 
the burghers of Flanders, who had been accustomed to 
rely on England for their supplies of raw wool; and later 
he arranged a commercial treaty with Venice, the great 
commercial centre of Italy. He even interested himself in 
the attempt to discover the westward route to the silks and 
spices of Asia; and it was under his auspices that John 
Cabot sailed from Bristol in 1497 on the voyage that 
brought him to the shores of North America. With him 
England passed from the mediaeval period of narrow and 
fruitless wars, and entered upon the modern period of 
international trade and overseas enterprise. 

The “New Learning”’.—Similarly, he encouraged what was 
called the “New Learning.” The fifteenth century was re- 
markable in Europe for a renaissance, or re-birth, of intel- 
lectual activity. There had been intellectual activity dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and in the thirteenth century univer- 
_ sities such as those of Padua, Paris, and Oxford had been 

founded; but the type of learning cultivated in these 
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schools had been chiefly a scholastic philosophy. Now a new 
type of learning made its appearance in Western Europe. 
In 1453 Constantinople was captured by the Turks; and 
Byzantine scholars, fleeing to Italy, carried with them a 
knowledge of the wonderful literature of ancient Greece. 
The effect of this was amazing. All over Western Europe 
men became interested in Greek literature and Greek phil- 
osophy, and a new intellectual life arose. It was during 
the reign of Henry VII that the first apostles of the “New 
Learning” came to England. In 1491 Grocyn, a fellow of 
New College, Oxford, who had studied in Italy, returned 
to Oxford and gave there a course of lectures in Greek; and 
in 1497 John Colet began to lecture at Oxford on the 
Greek New Testament. Henry himself was something of a 
scholar; and although ke did not actually identify himself 
with the new movement, he was sympathetic to it. His 
own interests lay perhaps more along the line of music 
and architecture: he spent money on architecture more 
freely than on anything else, and the beautiful Henry VII 
chapel at Westminster still testifies to his magnificence 
and good taste. 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) —It was only, however, under 
Henry’s son and successor, Henry VIII, that the “New 
Learning” really took root in England and blossomed. 
Henry VIII was, in himself, a product of the new influ- 
ences. In his youth, he typified all that was best in the 
Renaissance movement. About ten years after he ascended 
the throne in 1509, the Venetian ambassador in London 
described him in these glowing terms: 

“His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and extremely 
handsome. . . . He is much handsomer than any other 
sovereign in Christendom; a great deal handsomer than 
the King of France; very fair and his whole frame admir- 
‘ably proportioned. On hearing that Francis I wore a 
beard, he allowed his own to grow; and.... he has now a 
beard that looks like gold. He is very accomplished; a 
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good musician ; composes well; is a most capital horseman ; 
speaks good, French, Latin and Spanish; hears three 
masses daily when he hunts, and sometimes five on other 
days. ... He is extremely fond of tennis, at which game it 
is the reciiest thing in the world to see him play, his 
fair skin glowing through a 
shirt of the finest texture.” It 
was during the first year of his 
reign that Colet established his 
famous grammar school near 
St. Paul’s, in London; and 
later in his reign many of the 
most important foundations at 
Oxford and Cambridge took 
place. The study of Greek 
grew apace, until it ousted 
from the schools the old 
mediaeval curriculum; though 
not a few old-fashioned parents were much exercised at the 
prospect of their sons studying Greek. Henry VIII, how- 
ever, belonged to the new order of things; and it is signifi- 
eant that practically all his children, as we shall see, were 
educated under the new influences. 

Cardinal Wolsey. — During the first part of his reign 
Henry left the government of the kingdom very largely 
in the hands of his great minister, Cardinal Wolsey. 
Wolsey was the last of the great churchmen who occupied 
high civil office in England. The gossiping Venetian am- 
bassador, quoted above, wrote of him in 1519: 

“He rules both the king and ‘the entire kingdom. On my 
first arrival in England, he used to say to me, ‘His majesty 
will do so and so.’ Subsequently, by degrees, he forgot 
himself, and commenced saying, ‘We shall do so and so.’ 
At this present he has reached such a pitch that he says, 
‘I shall do so and so. He is about forty-six years old, 
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very handsome, learned, extremely eloquent, of vast ability, 
and indefatigable.” 

His chief title to statesmanship rests in the fact that, on 
the whole, he succeeded in avoiding foreign wars. He was 
’ also a friend to the “New Learning”; and Christ Church, 
one of the Oxford colleges, 
is a monument. to his zeal 
for education. But he was 
a churchman of very world- 
ly instincts; and his pride 
was such that it was almost 
certain to bring about his 
fall. 

The fall of Wolsey.—His 
fall came about in a curious 
way. In time, Henry VIII 
became tired of his queen, 
Katharine of Aragon, who 
had failed to provide him 
with a male heir to the 
throne. He asked Wolsey to 

at obtain for him from the 

Pope a divorce, or annul- 

Tuomas, Carptnat Worsry ment of the marriage. This 

Wolsey did not succeed in. 

obtaining ; and immediately Henry, who was intensely self- 

willed, turned against him. Not only was Wolsey re- 

moved from office, but he was arrested and charged with 

high treason. Only his death from illness saved him from 

paying on the scaffold the penalty for his failure. “If I 

had served God as diligently as I have the king,” he said 

bitterly in his last hours, “He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs.” 

Change in Henry’s character.—No monarch ever ascended 
the throne of England of whom, at his accession, higher 
expectations were entertained than of Henry VIII; and 
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during his earlier years he fulfilled these expectations. 
But with the fall of Wolsey a change came over him. His 
self-will and his passions got the better of him. The 
handsome and brilliant stripling developed into a middle- 
aged man of coarse, gross features, who knew no guide of 
conduct but his own appetite. For the rest of his life he 
was fortunate enough to have parliaments which were, as a 
rule, only too ready to do his bidding; and his later years 
can almost be described as a reign of terror. 

The Protestant Reformation—The minister who succeeded 
Wolsey in the king’s confidence 
was an adventurer named 
Thomas Cromwell, and it was 
under his auspices that there 
took place the most important 
‘development of Henry’s reign— 
the Protestant Reformation. 
This was a movement which be- 
gan in Germany. In 1517 an 
Augustinian friar named Martin 
Luther posted on the door of the THON os Cho reece 
church at Wittenberg in Saxony Races 
ninety-five theses or propos- 
itions which were directed against some of the abuses which 
had grown up in the church, and particularly against the 
unregulated sale of pardons and indulgences by agents of 
the Papacy. These he offered to debate against all comers, 
and thus he embarked on a revolt, not only against the 
abuses of the mediaeval church, but against its whole 
doctrinal system as well, which marked the birth of Pro- 
testantism. Once the Protestant Reformation had begun 
on the continent, it was almost certain that it would ex- 
tend to England. But the way in which it began in Eng- 
land was unexpected. Henry VIII had at first been strong- 
ly opposed to the Lutheran movement, and he had himself 
written a treatise against Luther—a treatise which won for 
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him the title of “Defender of the Faith”, which is still 
inscribed on the coins of the kings of England. When, 
however, Cardinal Wolsey failed to secure from the Pope 
a divorce for Henry from Katharine of Aragon, Thomas 
Cromwell advised Henry to repudiate the authority of the 
Pope, to declare himself head of the church within his 
kingdom, and to obtain a divorce in his own ecclesiastical 
courts. Though Henry at first shrank from taking this step, 
he was in the end persuaded to follow Thomas Cromwell’s 
advice; and in the so-called Reformation Parliament of 
1530-38 'a series of Acts was passed which made England a 
Protestant country. 

The Reformation parliament.—The most important Act 
passed by this parliament was the Act of Supremacy of 
1534, which declared Henry “supreme head of the Church 
of England”. This Act was not quite so revolutionary as 
might appear at first sight, for many of the kings of Hng- 
land had regarded themselves as theoretically supreme over 
the English church. Even William the Conqueror issued 
ordinanees prohibiting Papal interference in England ex- 
cept with the king’s consent. But this Act was followed by 
others which carried still further the principles involved in 
it. One of these transferred the spiritual authority of the 
Pope to the archbishop of Canterbury; another forbade the 
payment to the See of Rome of all dues of any kind; and a 
third laid down the rule that England was free from any 
laws of man save those enacted by the king in parliament. 
Thus at one stroke the tie which had for so many centuries 
bound the English Church to the See of Rome was severed. 

The dissolution of the monasteries.—Perhaps, however, the 
most drastic action of the Reformation Parliament was the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Since the monastic orders 
derived their powers directly from the Pope, Henry, acting 
under the advice of Thomas Cromwell, persuaded parlia- 
ment to dissolve, first_the smaller, and then the larger, 
monasteries and convents in England, to confiscate their 
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property. and to appropriate their revenues to himself. 
The monastic orders, which had been founded in the Mid- 
dle Ages, had served at first a great purpose. They had 
helped to revive religious life in Europe; they had done 
service as hospitals and places of refuge; and they had kept 
alight the torch of learning. But by the sixteenth century 
their zeal and enthusiasm had abated. They had become 
wealthy, and in some eases corrupt. Their expropriation, 
and the expulsion from them of thousands of monks and 
nuns, shocked public opinion, but not so much as it might 
have done at an earlier date. But the real motive which 
actuated Henry in seizing the monasteries was merely 
greed. Some of the monastic lands he kept for himself, and 
the rest he distributed among his friends and favourites, 
and among those who might otherwise have opposed .his 
projects. Many a beautiful abbey or priory thus became the 
country seat of an English county family. 

The causes of the Reformation.—In bringing about thiese 
changes, Henry acted almost wholly from selfish motives. 
He himself never subscribed to the doctrines of the con- 
tinental Reformers; and he persecuted those who sub- 
seribed to them in England. Thomas Cromwell, it is true, 
was perhaps a Reformer at heart; but he was in no sense a 
religious-minded man, and he was mainly interested in the 
opportunities which the Protestant Reformation offered. 
Henry’s divorce, however, was the occasion, rather than the 
cause, of the Reformation in England. The causes which 
produced it lay deeper than any royal caprice. In the first 
place, the strong nationalist feeling of the English people, 
dwelling as they did in an island cut off from the continent 
of Europe, tended toward bringing about a break with the 
Papacy. In the second place, the New Learning, or 
Renaissance, had already obtained such a foothold in Eng- 
land that it too tended to shake Papal authority. The 
Renaissance brought with it not only a new spirit of in- 
quiry and research, but also a study of the original text of 
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the Bible, which was likely to bring about a new attitude 
in religious matters. Hitherto the church had been re- 


garded as the ultimate source of authority in the in- | 


terpretation of the scriptures. But once the Bible came to 
be generally read men began to look upon it as the only 
true guide for the conduct of life, and in their interpreta- 
tion of it they found doctrines which were at variance 
with those of the 
church. In this 
way new lines of re- 
ligious thought were 
sure to be started. 
Henry’s wives.— 
His chief concern 
was with his own 
private interests. 
After his divorce 
from Katharine of 
Aragon, he married 
Anne Boleyn, a 
lady-in-waiting at 
the court, and the 
grand-daughter of a 
Henry VU ry Laver Lire London merchant. 

: Three- years later 

Henry had her executed on a charge of unfaithfulness. 
He then married Jane Seymour, the daughter of an Eng- 
lish nobleman. She died shortly after giving birth to a 
son, who became Edward VI. Cromwell then arranged a 
marriage between Henry and a German princess, named 
Anne of Cleves; but Henry, who, before he married Anne 
had seen only Holbein’s well-known portrait of her en 
bitterly disappointed in her, and promptly eiporeea her 
Thomas Cromwell, who had persuaded him into the sere. 
riage, paid for the mistake with his life, and was executed 
on a charge of treason. On the very day that Cromwell 
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was executed, Henry married a fifth wife, Katharine — 
Howard, the niece of the Duke of Norfolk. The next year 
she was executed on a charge of infidelity. Lastly, in 1543, 
he married a widow named Katharine Parr (the name 
Katharine seemed to have a fatal fascination for him), 
and she was lucky enough to outlive him. He died in 
1547, so corpulent from self- 
indulgence that he could not 
stand upright without sup- 
port. 

Henry’s vices and virtues. 
—Henry VIII was a peerless 
example of a good man gone 
wrong. He was a man of 
great ability; and probably 
no other king could have 
piloted England so success- 
fully through the disturbed 
times in which he lived. He 
was a real patron of learn- 
ing, and he did much to en- 
courage Enelish trade. He 
was also one of the founders Eo apevil 
of the Royal Navy, and he 
seems to have foreseen that the future of England was on 
the sea. A century later, the pious Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury wrote of him, “With all his crimes, yet he was 
one of the most glorious princes of his time.” To the end 
he retained, as by a miracle, the love and esteem of the 
English people. Yet the historian of to-day can only 
deplore his ferocious egotism, his ruthless self-will, his ap- 
palling immorality. 

Edward VI (1547-1553) —On Henry’s death the crown 
passed to his only son, the ten-year-old Edward VI, a 
sickly and over-serious youth who died at the early age of 
sixteen. This boy king was well educated, but he was too 
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young to have mature views of his own, and the real 
rulers of the country were his uncle, the Duke of Somer- 
set, and the Duke of Northumberland. Both these noble- 
men were sympathetic toward the Protestant Reformation ; 
and Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was no less 
sympathetic. Under Henry VIII the church in England 
had been in many ways not very different from the pre- 
Reformation church, except that the authority of the Pope 
had been rejected, and the Bible had been placed in all 
the churches; but under Edward VI the Church of Eng- 
land became thoroughly Protestant, not only in govern- 
ment, but in doctrine and practice. Cranmer changed the 
mass into a communion service, and “did eat meat openly 
in Lent in the Hall of Lambeth, the like of which was 
never seen since England was a Christian country”. The 
stone altars in the churches were replaced by wooden 
tables, placed as a rule in the centre of the church; all 
pictures and images in the churches were removed; and 
even some of the wonderful stained-glass windows were 
destroyed. The clergy were permitted to marry, as Luther 
had married; and the services of the church were con- 
ducted by them, not in Latin, but in English. In 1548 the 
English Book of Common Prayer was issued; and in 1552 
the tenets of the Church of England were formulated in 
forty-two articles. These, reduced in number, have become 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which are still the doctrinal basis 
of the Church of England. These changes were naturally 
resisted by those who preferred to adhere to the old ways; 
and many of these were persecuted and some were put to 
death. Many of the church lands were confiscated; and 
it seemed as though England was destined to follow in the 
footsteps of Martin Luther’s Germany. 

Mary (1553-1558).—The death of the young king in 1553, 
however, brought about a reaction. After an abortive 
attempt on the part of the Protestants to place on the 
throne Edward VI’s cousin, Lady Jane Grey, Edward was 
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succeeded by his half-sister, Mary, the daughter of 
Katharine of Aragon. Mary was a sincere and affectionate 
woman, with a devout religious mind. Unfortunately, the 
sad life of her mother and her own early years had in- 
stilled in her an almost insane hatred of everything con- 
nected with the Protestant Reformation. She persuaded 
parliament to undo a great deal of the work of the Re- 
formers in England; 
she married Philip 
Il of Spain, the 
greatest Roman 
Catholic ruler in 
‘Europe; and under 
her the Reformers 
were vigorously 
persecuted. During 
the last three years 
of her lfe nearly 
three hundred Eng- 
lishmen were burnt 
at the stake for their 
religious opinions. 
Among these were 
several bishops of 
the Church of Eng- 
land; and in Oxford 
there stands to-day a 
memorial to Bishop 
Ridley and Bishop ee : 
Latimer, who died Mary I y hoe 
together in a holo- ARL RE 

caust outside the walls of Balliol cf ege. “Play the man, 
Master Ridley,” cried Latimer, as the flames shot up about 
him. “We shall this day light such a candle by God’s 
grace in England as I trust shall never be put out; = ater 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, after recanting 
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six times, was burned at the stake. Mary did not even 
spare her own sex, and the unhappy Lady Jane Grey, her 
rival for the throne, lost her pretty head under the execu- 
tioner’s axe. From her father Mary inherited at least 
his disregard of human life. 

Elizabeth (1558-1603). — Happily for England, Mary 
died in 1558; and the crown passed to her half-sister, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, and the only 
surviving child of Henry 
VIII. The new queen 
ruled England for the 
next forty-five years, 
and “the spacious days 
of great Elizabeth” are 
still regarded as one of 
the most glorious epochs 
of English history. 
Elizabeth was an_ ex- 
traordinary woman. She 
was, in many respects, 
her mother’s daughter, 
vain and frivolous. She 
had an excessive love of 
dress, and used to wear 
a different costume every 
day. Though not bles- 
sed with especial good 
looks, she loved flattery ; 
and when a gentleman 

Quren Evizanerit of the court of her 
: cousin, Mary Queen of 
Seots, visited her, she phed him with all sorts of 
embarrassing questions: 

“She desired to know of me what colour of hair was 
reputed best; and whether my queen’s hair or hers was 
best, and which of the two was fairest...... I said she 
was the fairest queen in England and mine the fairest 
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queen in Scotland. Yet she appeared earnest. I answered 
they were both the fairest ladies in their countries; that 
her majesty was whiter, but my queen was very lovely. She 
enquired which of them was of highest stature. I said, 
‘My queen.’ ‘Then,’ saith she, ‘she is too high, for I my- 
self am neither too high nor too low.’ ” 

She coquetted outrageously with her favourites, and 
there were many rumours about her love affairs; but she 
was too cautious ever to commit herself to the estate of 
matrimony, and in her later days she developed into a 
shrewish old maid. 

Her learning and statesmanship.—Yet she had, at the same 
time, remarkable and noble qualities. She was a real 
patron of learning, and was herself no mean scholar. “I 
believe,” wrote Roger Ascham, “that besides her perfect 
readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she 
readeth . . . . more Greek every day than many a pre- 
bendary of the Church doth read Latin in a whole week.” 
She was also a true Englishwoman, and had always the 
interests of England at heart. “I have placed,” she said, 
when the Spanish Armada was threatening England in 
1588, “my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and goodwill of my subjects”; and just before her 
death she assured parliament that it was not her desire to 
live or to reign longer than her life and reign should be 
for her people’s good. Her greatest quality, however, was 
a cool common sense which never forsook her under any 
circumstances. Beneath her vanities and frivolities, her 
calculating mind never lost its balance; and she guided the 
affairs of England throughout her long reign with con- 
summate statesmanship. 

The religious questionHer handling of the religious 
question. was typical of her methods. She avoided the ex- 
tremes both of Edward VI and of Mary. She declined to 
admit the jurisdiction of the Pope in England, and she got 
parliament to declare that she herself, like Henry VIII, 
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was the head of the Church of England. Under her, the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of Common Prayer were — 
retained; and the church services were once more said in 
the English language. She did not undo the work of 
“Henry VIII. “I will do,’ she told the Spanish am- 
bassador, “as my father did.” But, on the other hand, she 
did not go nearly as far as the extreme Reformers wished. 
She did not alter the ancient organization of the church, 
nor did she disturb the ancient ritual, with its impressive 
ceremonies, its beautiful liturgy, its haunting music. In 
this she ‘believed that she was interpreting the will of the 
English people, who were strongly attached to the tradition- 
al forms of their religion; and thus the Church of Eng- 
land, as we know it to-day, took shape. 

The Roman Catholic party.—This result, however, was not 
achieved without difficulty. The Roman Catholic party, 
which had been in the ascendant under Mary, sought by 
every means in its power to undermine Elizabeth’s author- 
ity; and in 1570 the Pope excommunicated Elizabeth, de- 
claring her subjects released from their allegiance. Soon 
plots began to be formed to drive Elizabeth from the 
throne, and put the beautiful and charming Mary Queen 
of Scots in her place. Mary Queen of Scots, who was also 
a descendant of Henry VII, had been brought up in 
France as a strict Catholic; and in 1568 she was driven 
from Scotland by the Protestants. She took refuge in Eng- 
land, and at first Elizabeth treated her fairly well; but 
in 1586 she was convicted of complicity in a plot against 
Elizabeth’s life, and the next year she was. executed at 
Fotheringay Castle. The execution of this beautiful and 
unhappy woman roused the whole Catholic world against 
Elizabeth. The Pope proclaimed a crusade against her; 
and Philip II of Spain answered the call by sending 
against England the Great Armada of 1588. 

The Great Armada, 1588.—Spain was, at that time, the 
greatest and wealthiest power in Europe. Her great 
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galleons were the last word in naval architecture in the 
sixteenth century; and the Great Armada was the most 
formidable navy which had ever been gathered together. 
The English, however, were not adversaries to be despised. 
Under Henry VIII, and still more under Elizabeth, they 
had made notable advances in seamanship; ‘and their 
smaller and lighter vessels had already, on more than one 
occasion, proved themselves a match for the mighty gal- 
leons of Spain. When word of the Armada reached Eng- 
land, all Englishmen, regardless of creed, rallied round 
their English queen. The very admiral who commanded 
the English fleet, Lord Howard of Effingham, was a 
Roman Catholic. Religious differences were forgotten in 
the face of the national danger; and England presented a 
united front to the foe. The result was the ignominious 
defeat of the proud Spaniards in the English Channel. Of 
the 180 ships which originally composed the Great Armada, 
only 52 crawled back in distress to Spanish ports; and 
England was saved from the fate of the invasion. 

The last years of Elizabeth.—During the rest of her days 
Elizabeth ruled amid what Francis Bacon called “an un- 
moved and undisturbed peace”; and this period, in which 
William Shakespeare wrote most of his plays, was per- 
haps the most glorious part of her reign. When she died 
at last, in 1603, the Tudor line came to an end; but she 
left a country so contented and a people so loyal to the 
crown, that the Stewart kings, rulers of alien birth, were 
able to succeed her without let or hindrance. 

Advance in living conditions—The Tudor period marked 
a great advance in living conditions among the English 
people. When Henry VII came to the throne, English- 
men still lived to a large extent as they had lived during 
the middle ages. The upper classes dwelt in draughty 
mediaeval castles or in timbered manor-houses, without 
chimneys and with unglazed windows. They slept on 
straw pallets, and only women used down pillows. Their 
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table utensils were chiefly wooden spoons and _ platters. 
When Elizabeth died, these conditions were completely 
changed. Glass windows had come into almost universal 
use; and the newer houses were built of brick or stone in 
a very attractive style, with many chimneys. Comfortable 
feather-beds had come into use; and silver and pewter 
plate had supplanted the more KEhaye table utensils of 
an earlier day. Stoves had begun to be used for warmth ; 
and the making of furniture had become a tine art. Even 
many of the humbler classes, says a contemporary, had ~ 
“learned also to furnish their cupboards with plate, their 
joined beds with tapestry and silk hangings, and their 
tables with carpets and fine napery, whereby the wealth of 
our country (God be praised therefor, and give us grace to 
employ it well) doth infinitely appear.” 

Progress in education.—At the same time there was a mar- 
vellous progress in education. Grammar schools sprang 
up all over the country; and the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge took a new lease of life. The old 
text-books of the mediaeval schoolmen were discarded; and 
an eye-witness tells us that he saw the great court of New 
College at Oxford littered with the leaves of one of these 
books, which the wind blew into every corner. The study 
of Greek and of natural science opened new fields for the 
scholar; and the~invention of printing brought learning 
within the reach of everyone. The result was, as we shall 
see, a marvellous development of the English language and 
literature, which has made “the age of Elizabeth” one of 
the golden epochs of English literary history. 

An era of new horizons.—Just as new fields opened up 
before the scholar, so new horizons opened up before the 
merchant and the adventurer. The discovery of America, 
in the reign of Henry VII, led to a new era of English 
overseas enterprise, and it was in the Tudor period, as we 
shall see, that the foundations were laid of the British 
navy and of the British Empire. To this period of Eng- 
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| lish history we may well apply the words in which Wil- 
liam Wordsworth depicted the era of the French Revolu- 
tion : 


“In that dawning age ’twas bliss to be alive, 
And to be young was very heaven.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STEWART KINGS AND THE GREAT 
REBELLION, 1603-1660 


James I (1603-1625).—With Elizabeth, the Tudor line 
came to an end. The succession to the throne then reverted 
to James, the son of Mary Queen of Scots, and great-great- 
grandson of Henry VII. When James became king of Eng- 
land in 1603, he had already ruled Scotland for upward of 
twenty years, and regarded him- 
self as an expert in the art and 
science of kingship. He was a 
man of considerable learning, 
and he had already written a 
little book entitled The True 
Law of True Monarchies, in 
which he had set down his ideas 
about kingship. Of him, how- 
, ever, there have come down 
to us some very unflattering 
pictures. A foreign ambassador 
described him as “the wisest fool 
in Christendom”; and an Eng- 
lish gentleman, Sir Anthony 
Weldon, has left of him the following pen-portrait: 

“He was of middle stature, more corpulent through his 
clothes than in his body, yet fat enough; his clothes ever 
being made large and easy, the doublets quilted for stiletto- 
Proeite.. =. He was naturally of a timid disposition, which 
was the reason for his quilted doublets. His eyes large, 
ever rolling after any stranger came into his presence. . . . 
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_ His beard was very thin; his tongue too large for his 
mouth, which ever made him speak full in the mouth, and 
made him drink very uncomely, as if eating his drink. . . . 
His legs were very weak, having had, as was thought, some 
foul play in his youth, or rather before he was born, that 
he was not able to stand at seven years of age,—that weak- 
ness made him ever leaning on other men’s shoulders.” 

But this was not the whole truth. Though he had an 
ungainly walk and an awkward mode of speech, James I 
was not without prepossessing qualities; for one con- 
temporary described him as “not uncomely”, and another 
as of “noble presence”. His learning was no doubt 
pedantic; but he had a shrewd Scots wit which flashed out 
on the most unexpected occasions. He was a man of good 
intentions, and in some respects he was ahead of his time— 
as in his love of peace, and in his desire for the union of the 
British Isles. He was also a patron of literature and the 
drama; and he was the only poet who ever sat on the Eng- 
lish throne. 

His view of monarchy.—The chief trouble with him was 
that he had a wrong theory of English monarchy. None of 
the Tudors had ever posed as being an absolute despot; 
they had all had the tact to defer to the wishes of the 
people when necessary. James, however, believed that 
kings ruled by divine hereditary right. “The state of 
monarchy,” he said, “is the supremest thing on earth; for 
kings are not only God’s lieutenants on earth and sit upon 
God’s throne, but even by God himself they are called 
Gods.” A king who was puffed up with ideas of this sort 
was not likely to be able to pilot the ship of state through 
stormy waters. 

The religious question.—James’s ideas in regard to his 
royal authority brought him into conflict with his people 
in several matters. The chief of these was the religious 
question. When he ascended the throne of England, the 
hopes of the Roman Catholics rose high. It was thought 
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that the son of Mary Stewart might not be unfavourable 
to the Roman Catholic cause. But it was not long before it 
was clear that James was determined to uphold the 
Elizabethan settlement. He was opposed to religious wars, 
and he did not intend to stir one up in England. Some of 
the Roman Catholics then began to plot against him; and on 
November 5, 1605, a plot was discovered for the blowing 
up of the Houses of Parliament when James came down to 
open the session of parliament. A desperado known as Guy 
Fawkes was arrested in the cellars of the parliament build- 
ings, beside some barrels of gunpowder; and he and his 

associates were promptly hurried to the scaffold. This 
famous “gunpowder plot”, the discovery of which is still 
celebrated in many parts -of the British Empire on 
November 5, roused both James and the English people 
against Roman Catholicism, and probably ended the last 
chance of a Roman Catholic reaction in England. But 
James’s main trouble was not with the Roman Catholies; 
it was with the extreme Protestants. These belonged, on 
the whole, to three groups: the Puritans, who wished to 
purify the church from within; the Presbyterians, who 
wished to adopt a form of church government quite dif- 
ferent from the episcopal organization of the Church of 
England; and the Brownists, or Independents, who wished 
to have neither-bishops nor presbyters, but desired a form 
of church government in which each congregation should be 
self-governing. 

The Hampton Court Conference.—Very early in his reign 
James called a conference at Hampton Court to deal with 
the religious question. This conference bore fruit in the 
King James version of the English Bible, which has re- 
mained for three hundred years the standard edition of the 
Bible in English-speaking countries. But otherwise the 
conference was fruitless of results. James’s mind was 
already made up. He was determined to uphold the 
system established by Elizabeth. The Puritans he classed 
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with the Presbyterians, who for many years had made his 
life miserable in Scotland; and, apart from a few minor 
concessions, he refused to listen to their demands. On the 
episcopal organization of the church he insisted with 
especial emphasis. “No bishop, no king,” he said tersely, 
implying that the bishop was as necessary in the eccle- 
siastical sphere as the king was in the civil. While not of 
a persecuting turn of mind, he drove out of their livings 
several hundred Puritan clergy who would not conform to 
his ideas; and he demanded of everyone at least an out- 
ward uniformity in religion. The Presbyterians and the 
Independents found themselves almost in the same category 
as the Roman Catholics; and numbers of them left the 
country. It was a group of Independents, from Scrooby 
in Nottinghamshire, who, after several years’ exile in Hol- 
land, sailed for America in the Mayflower, and became for- 
ever famous as the “Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Growth of Puritanism.—Despite James’s opposition, how- 
ever, Puritanism grew during his reign by leaps and 
bounds. It revealed itself in many different ways. It not 
only challenged the theological and ecclesiastical doctrines , 
of the established church, but it affected the daily life of 
the people. It took the form of a reaction against the 
worldliness, the loosé morals, the gay dress of the Eliz- 
abethan period. At its best it reached a high degree of 
moral grandeur, not incompatible with a love of literature, 
art, and music. John Milton, who was brought up in a 
Puritan household, was passionately fond of music and was 
even interested in the theatre. Colonel Hutchinson, one of 
the leading Puritans of the period, was described by his 
wife, who has left a charming picture of him, as “de- 
lighting in paintings, sculpture, and all liberal arts.” “He 
had a great love of music,” she said, “and often diverted 
himself with a viol, on which he played masterly.” At its 
worst, Puritanism degenerated into a harsh and repressive 
code of conduct, which aimed at robbing life of much that 
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made life worth living. The extreme Puritan dressed in 
dark and sombre clothes; he cropped his hair short; he re- 
garded worldly pleasures as temptations of the Devil; he 
abhorred even innocent dances on the village green and 
healthy games of sport. In this zeal for godliness, he some- 
times lost all sense of proportion; and the eating of a 
mince pie at Christmas became in his eyes almost a mortal 
sin. 

Sabbatarianism.—One of the chief points in regard to 
which James came into contact with the Puritans was the 
question of Sunday observance. Both during the middle 
ages and under the Tudors, it had been customary for 
Englishmen to gather on the village green after the church 
service, and to indulge in sports and pastimes. To the 
Puritans this practice became abhorrent, and attempts 
were made by them to suppress all amusements, however 
innocent, on Sundays and holy days. James, who disliked 
Puritanism, issued in 1618 a declaration prohibiting the 
discouragement on Sunday of “any lawful recreation, such 
as dancing, either men or women, archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation, .... May- 
games, Whitsun-ales, and Morris-dances, and the setting up 
of May-poles.” Yet so strong had Puritan feeling become, 
even at this date, that James found it unwise to insist on 
the reading of this declaration in the churches; and in 1621 
the House of Commons expelled a member who ventured 
to argue that the “Sabbath” of the Bible was really Satur- 
day, and that “as David danced before the ark”, the 
legality of dancing was a question which the bishops might 
decide before it was absolutely forbidden. 

Seeds of future trouble—Though James and the Puritans 
were at variance on this and other questions, the relations 
between the crown and the people never became under him 
acute. To the end of his days, he cannot be said to have 
become unpopular. Loyalty to the crown, which had be- 
come under Elizabeth almost equivalent to patriotism, had 
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hot yet died out; and people realized, moreover, that J ames, 
with -all his faults, was a man of kindly impulses. There 
were those, it is true, who saw the thunder-clouds hanging 
on the neon “T am ready to depart,” murmured Sir 
Henry Saville on his death-bed, “the rather that having 
lived in good times I foresee worse.” But when James 
came to die in 1625, his authority had not been successfully 
ee and te could still boast that he governed 
“according to the common weal, but not according to the 
common will.” 

Charles I (1625-1649).—The storm broke under his son 
‘and successor, Charles I. Charles 
was, in outward appearance, as 
royal a person as ever sat on the 
English throne. As he stands 
out from the canvas of Vandyke, 
he is a man of stately and graci- 
ous demeanour. In externals, at 
least, he was “every inch a king”. 
Nor was he lacking in private 
virtues. He was a dutiful hus- 
band, a good father, a pious 
churchman. His court was a 
model in morality. He was also 
a patron of the arts; and his pict- 
ure gallery was one of the best in Europe. Had he lived 
in less crucial times, he might have been one of the most 
laudable of English sovereigns. But, unhappily for him, 
the times were out of joint; and he lacked the ability to 
become master of his fate. Archbishop Laud’s description 
of him as a “mild and gracious prince, who knows not how 
to be, or to be made, great,” still stands the test of time. 
He yielded when he should have been firm; and when he 
should have given way, he was stubborn. He was deceitful 
when he should have been frank; and outspoken when he 
should have been discreet. He lacked judgment and fore- 
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sight; and the result was that his days ended under the axe 
of the executioner. 

His policy—Unlike his father in other respects, he ad- 
hered religiously to his father’s ideas with regard to the 
divine right of kings and the episcopal organization of the 
Church of England. But he did not, like his father, argue 
about these things. When he found that a majority of the 
members of parliament did not agree with him about them, 
he simply declined to call parliament; and for eleven years 
—from 1629 to 1640—he ruled without parliament alto- 
gether. Nor was his rule lacking in admirable qualities. 
His great minister, Thomas Wentworth, who was created in 
1640 Earl of Strafford, took as his motto the word 
“Thorough,” and his administration was not lacking in 
efficiency. William Laud, who became in 1633 archbishop 
of Canterbury, had a passion for order and conformity ; 
but, though he strove to impose the organization and 
tenets of the Church of England not only on Englishmen 
but on Seotsmen as well, there was under him no religicus 
persecution such as had marred previous reigns. Above all, 
there were no executions for religious nonaconformity. 
What shedding of blood there was, must be laid at the door 
of the Puritan opposition. First, they forced Charles, in 
a weak moment, to consent to the execution of Strafford; 
they brought Laud to the scaffold; and they took the ex- 
treme step of making a martyr of Charles himself. 

His lack of money.—The root of Charles’s troubles was 
lack of money. In the middle ages the royal revenues in 
England had been sufficient to enable the king, under 
normal circumstances, to “live of his own.” It was only in 
ease of foreign war, as a rule, that he had to get his people 
to contribute a tax to the exchequer. But in the sixteenth 
century there had been all over Europe a great fall in 
the value of money. With the discovery of the gold and 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru, gold and silver became 
much commoner, and consequently had less purchasing 
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power. The hereditary revenues of the kings of England 
therefore shrank to a fraction of what they had been; and 
even rulers like Henry VIII and Elizabeth had had to go 
repeatedly to parliament for money with which to carry on 
the government. When Charles I, finding that the Puritan 
opposition in parliament insisted on “the redress of 
grievances” before they would grant any money, attempted 
to rule the country without parliament, he was heading 
toward disaster. For a time, by careful economy, and by 
the revival of a number of ancient taxes, he was able to 
make revenue and expenditure meet. One of the taxes he 
revived was a long disused impost known as “ship-money”, 
which had once been levied from the inland counties for 
the support of the navy; and when a young Puritan squire 
named John Hampden, refused to pay his tax, the king’s 
judges ruled by a majority of seven to five that the tax 
was legally levied. But John Hampden became almost a 
national hero on account of his refusal to submit to 
arbitrary taxation; and feeling in many parts of the 
country rose very high against the king and his ministers. 
In the end, in 1640, Charles, with empty coffers, had to call 
parliament to obtain a grant of money; and he then found 
himself faced with a parliament thoroughly hostile to him 
and his ideas, and determined to strip him of all power. 
The Long Parliament.—F or a time Charles’s humiliation 
was complete. The “Long Parliament’’—so called because 
it sat from 1640 to 1653—compelled Charles to agree not 
to dissolve it without its own consent. It prohibited the 
levying of ship-money and other ancient dues of the 
erown; it attempted to abolish the bishops “root and 
branch”, by what was known as the Root-and-Branch Bill; 
and it proposed to remove from the control of the king the 
armed forces of the crown. There were even rumours that 
it was intended to impeach tthe queen; and these rumours 
roused Charles, on January 3, 1642, to his famous attempt 
to arrest five of the leading members of the House of Com- 
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mons. After this, events drifted rapidly toward civil war. 
On August 22, 1642, Charles unfurled the royal standard 
at Nottingham; and immediately there flocked to his sup- 
port thousands of the nobility and gentry of England, with 
their dependents. Two months later, on October 23, he 
encountered the parliamentary forces at the indecisive 
battle of Edgehill; and the “Great Rebellion” had begun. 

Civil war.—At first fortune favoured the king. On sev- 
eral battlefields the royalist horse under the dashing Prince 
Rupert swept everything before them; and only the absence 
of first-class generalship on the part of the royalist leaders 
prevented the complete rout of the parliamentary forces. 
Gradually, however, the tide turned. Parliament suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the assistance of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland; and a Scottish army under David Leslie helped 
to turn the scale in the later stages of the war. On the 
parliamentary side, moreover, there rose to prominence a 
plain Huntingdonshire squire who proved to be one of the 
great generals of all time—Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell 
gathered about him a cavalry force, known as his “Iron- 
sides,” composed of the flower of the farming class of the 
eastern counties; and he and his men proved more than a 
match for the cavaliers of Rupert. At Marston Moor, in 
1644, and at Naseby, in 1645, they were the decisive factor. 
“After Naseby the king was helpless. He became a virtual 
prisoner in the hands of parhament; and the first phase of 
the civil war was over. 

Charles’s intrigues.—Charles, however, had a fatal ina- 
bility to recognize facts. He was a man who did not know 
when he was beaten. He now began to intrigue in every 
direction, with the hope of setting his enemies against one 
another; and in 1648 he succeeded in inducing a Scottish 
army to invade England on his behalf. Cromwell, how- 
ever, who had risen to the command of the reorganized and 
remodelled parliamentary army, utterly defeated the Scots 
at the battle of Preston; and Charles, who now saw his last 
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chance disappear, was placed by the army leaders under 
close guard. 
_ His trial and execution.—Had the question been left with 
parliament, Charles might now have been persuaded to 
accept the position of a limited monarch, not unlike that 
which the king of England occupies to-day. But the ques- 
tion was not to be decided by parliament. The army had 
fallen into the hands of the more extreme and fanatical 
element in the parliamentary party; and the army leaders 
had sworn “to call Charles Stewart, that man of blood, to 
account for the blood he has shed.” They sent down 
Colonel Pride to exclude from parliament all those who 
did not agree with them; and this “Pride’s Purge” enabled 
- them to bring Charles. to trial before a special parliamen- 
tary court. The trial was a travesty of justice; and the 
verdict was death. On January 30, 1649, Charles placed 
his head on the executioner’s block; the axe flashed in the 
sun; and a “dismal universal groan” broke from the 
assembled multitude as the axe descended. Of Charles’s 
demeanour on the scaffold, an English poet wrote: 


“He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 


England a republic—With the execution of Charles, Eng- 
land became a republic. The “Rump Parliament”—as the 
remnant of the Long Parliament was known—governed 
England for four years through a council of state ap- 
pointed by itself. During this period the army under 
Cromwell was kept busy in Ireland, where there had been 
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a rebellion, and in Scotland,. where the young Prince 
Charles had been proclaimed king; and the English navy 
was occupied in a struggle with the Dutch. But the 
‘Rump Parliament” distinguished itself only by its end- 
less discussions and by its selfish aggrandizement. Finally, 
in 1653, Oliver Cromwell came down to Westminster, and 
upbraided the members of the House with their misbe- 
haviour. A violent scene followed; but Cromwell, with a 
stamp of his foot, brought in his soldiers, who were waiting 
outside, and the “Rump Parliament” was dissolved at the 
point of the sword. 
Oliver Cromwell.—The disappearance of. the “Rump” 
left Cromwell and his army 
.for the moment masters of 
England. For the rest of 
his life, in fact, Cromwell 
became a sort of military 
dictator. On no figure in 
English history perhaps 
have more diverse estimates 
been passed. In the 
eighteenth century he was 
regarded, in the words of the 
historian Hume, as “a fan- 
atical hypocrite”; in the 
nineteenth century he was 
exalted by Thomas Carlyle 
as a “hero.” As usual, the 
truth les between the two 
extremes. There was, no doubt, something heroie in the 
rise to power of the plain, blunt; passionate gentleman 
farmer of Huntingdon. ‘Though he may have been 
fanatical, especially at first, he was not a hypocrite. When 
he came down to dissolve the “Rump Parliament” he was 
“elad in plain black clothes, with grey worsted stockings, 
and sat down as he used to do in an ordinary place,” 
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He was, in fact, rather careless, as a rule, of his personal 
appearance. “His linen,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “was 
plain and not very clean; there were specks of blood on his 
little band, not much larger than his collar; his hat had 
no hatband; and his sword stuck close to his side.” He 
was a man of rugged rather than handsome features; and 
when, in his later days, his portrait was being painted, he 
instructed the painter not to omit the wart upon his chin. 
But the course he followed was far from consistent. He 
acquiesced in the execution of Charles; but when he rose 
to power his arbitrary acts were such that those.of Charles 
paled into insignificance beside them. His later career was 
almost an admission that his earlier course had been a 
mistake. 

His difficulties and death.—There is, indeed, a strong 
element of pathos in Cromwell’s career. For all his vision- 
ary fanaticism, he had a clear eye for facts. “Trust in 
God,” he once told his troopers, “and keep your powder 
dry.” When he became, in 1653, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, he saw that what the country 
needed was tranquillity. At the same time, he realized 
that a military despotism could not endure. Yet if peace 
was to be preserved, it could only be preserved by a strong 
military rule. He made several attempts to rule through 
the medium of parliaments; but each attempt proved futile. 
- His instinct was to trust the people; but he did not dare 
to trust them. For a time he ruled England through his 
“majors-general”, military officers placed in command in 
the various districts; and these officers enforced the 
Puritan régime with a rigour unheard of even under the 
Tudors. They became so unpopular that Cromwell had to 
withdraw them; and yet he had nothing to put in their 
place. In the same way, he was not able to put into practice, 
except in a limited degree, his ideas about religious toler- 
ation—a doctrine which he was one of the first Englishmen 
to espouse, “Notions,” he said, “will hurt none but those 
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who have them”; and in 1655 he testified that “Our 
practice hath been to let all this nation see that whatever 
pretensions to religion would continue quiet and 
peaceable, they should enjoy conscience and liberty to them- 
selves.” But this toleration he did not extend to “Papists 
and prelatists”’. Under him the use of the Prayer Book 
was prohibited, and the services of the Church of England 
were discontinued, except in secret. In the same way, 
Roman Catholics were forbidden freedom of worship. 
People were not yet ready to accept the idea of religious 
toleration; and Cromwell, strong as he was, could not 
force them to do so. In the end, weighed down with cares 
of state and harassed by the fear of assassination, his 
health gave way; and his great spirit passed to its rest on 
September 3, 1658—the anniversary of several of his most 
glorious victories. He was succeeded as Lord Protector 
by his son Richard, but Richard Cromwell was wholly un- 
fitted to grapple with the problems which had baffled his 
father. He retired to private life; and in 1660 the son of 
Charles I, who assumed the style of Charles II, was in- 
vited to return to the throne of England. The Puritan 
revolution was over. 

Character of the Commonwealth period—The Common- 
wealth period, as the years of Cromwell’s rule are known, 
‘since England was under him not a kingdom, but a 
“commonwealth”, was in some respects a notable epoch in 
English history. It saw for the first time the union of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland under a single government; 
and under it the name of England became feared and re- 
spected abroad as it had not been since the days of 
Elizabeth. Cromwell’s foreign policy was what might 
have been expected of the soldier who had so often led his 
“Tronsides” to victory. But in the British Isles themselves 
his government failed completely to commend itself to the 
people. The Puritans were a minority who imposed their 
will on the country by the power of the sword; and they , 
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adopted measures harsher and more tyrannical than any of 
which Charles I had dreamed. “The bigots of that iron 
time,” as Sir Walter Scott said, counted even the “harm- 
less art” of the Last Minstrel a crime. Horse-racing was 
prohibited, mainly because horse-races were an excuse for 
the congregation of the “ungodly”. Such a high level of 
moral conduct was demanded of everyone that human 
nature could not bear the strain; and a reaction set in. 
That reaction brought about the Restoration of the 
Stewarts, with the temporary loss of all that had been 
best in the Puritan régime. 

In the long run, violent revolutions generally defeat 
their own ends, and turn back the wheels of progress. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RESTORATION AND THE REVOLUTION, 
1660-1714 


Charles II (1660-1685).—The second Charles, when he 
became king of England in 1660, was thirty years of age. 
For nearly ten years he had been a wanderer in Europe, 
at times reduced to abject poverty. On one oceasion, on 
receiving a windfall of some money, his joy had been so 
great, says Samuel Pepys, “that he called the Princess 
Royal and Duke of York to look upon it as it lay in the 
portmanteau.” His years of adversity had instilled in him 
a great love of money and 
pleasure, and at the same time 
a large measure of wordly wis- 
dom. He was very different 
from his father, whom he some- 
what resembled in appearance. 
Charles I had been moral and 
conscientious; Charles II was 
immoral and easy-going. He 
had, nevertheless, much person- 
al charm. He was, without 
doubt, the wittiest king that 
ever sat on the English throne; 
and Rochester’s famous epi- 
Cuartes IT gram about him, that he 

. “never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one,” only drew from him the re- 
tort, “Quite true: my sayings are my own, but my actions 
are my ministers’”. The truth is that he was a man of 
great natural abilities, and when he roused himself from 
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his indolence he, revealed himself as a consummate 
politician. Despite a private life which was almost a 
European scandal, he retained to the end the affection and 
goodwill of the people of England. 

His return to England.— When he landed in England, in 
the spring of 1660, the country went wild with delight. 
His journey to London was a triumphal progress; and in 
London he was welcomed with “the ways strewed with 
flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with tapestry, 
fountains running with wine.” With his customary cynical 
humour, he observed that, no doubt, “it had been his own 
fault that he had been absent so long, for he saw nobody 
that had not protested he had ever wished his return.” 

The hopes of the Cavaliers.—The hopes of the Cavaliers 
rose especially high. The long nightmare of Puritanism 
was over. The theatres were reopened; horse-racing was 
revived; gambling and cock-fighting were no longer pro- 
hibited by law. Gentlemen could now enjoy themselves as 
they wished. The bishops were reinstated in their palaces; 
the Book of Common Prayer was restored to use in the 
churches; and the Church of England was once more the 
established church of the country. All that was needed to 
complete the reversal of fortune was the return to the 
Cavaliers of their confiscated estates. But here the shrewd 
common sense of Charles saved him from what would have 
been a fatal mistake. He realized that it was impossibile 
to give back property which had been confiscated ten 
years before, without creating grave unrest; and he 
frankly said that “he did not wish to go on his travels 
again.” He strove to reward the Cavaliers for their loyalty 
in other ways; but he got parliament to pass an Act of 
Indemnity for all those who had taken part in the Great 
Rebellion, except only those who had been concerned in the 
execution of Charles I. This wise leniency won for him at 
least the passive support of the more moderate Puritans, 

.and contributed much to the tranquillity of his reign. 
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Character of Charles’s reign.—The aims of Charles 
were, of course, purely selfish, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that his reign would be one of the most glorious 
pages in English history. In many respects, indeed, it 
was one of the most inglorious. The moral tone of the 
eourt was incredibly low; and the plays that were pre- 
sented at the theatres were such as would bring a blush to 
the cheek of shame. Charles’s foreign policy was also 
shameless. He literally sold his~ country’s honour to 
France for money. Yet his reign was not without promise 
for the future. Charles was a patron both of art and of 
science. He attached to his court a number of distinguished 
painters, and thus encouraged the growth of a national 
school of British art. In 1662, he granted a charter to the 
Royal Society, the oldest learned society in Great Britain, 
and he himself took a great interest in the proceedings of 
the society. When a disastrous fire swept in 1666 the 
ereater part of the city of London, he encouraged the re- 
building of the city on more modern lines; a new era 
dawned in English domestic architecture; and living con- 
ditions became distinctly better. It was toward the end of 
Charles’s reign that a systematic attempt was first made to 
light the streets of London at night. Despite a calamitous 
plague which swept England in 1665, and carried off so 
many people “that sometimes the bodies lay several days 
unburied,” the population of England had actually in- 
ereased by the end of Charles’s reign; and the prosperity 
of the country was such that Sir William Petty, a political 
economist of that time, estimated that the national revenue 
had tripled itself in forty years. 

His death.—In 1685, the constitution of Charles, under- 
mined by his excesses, gave way, and he died at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-five. To the last his sense of 
humour remained with him, and he begged those about his 
death-bed to forgive him for taking “such an unconscion- 
able time in dying.” He died leaving no “heirs of his 
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body”; and his successor was his younger brother, James, 
Duke of York. 

James II (1685-1688).—James II was quite unlike his 
easy-going and pleasure-loving predecessor. Though not a 
man of high principle, he was harsh and uncompromising 
in disposition. Charles had accurately out his character, 
for when James came to him with 
a story of a plot against the king, 
Charles had laughingly dismissed it 
with the remark, “Oh no, they will 
never kill me to make you king.” So 
unpopular was he that an attempt 
was made to supplant him with the 
Duke of Monmouth, the eldest of 
Charles II’s natural sons; but 
“Monmouth’s Rebellion,” as it was 
called, was crushed by the king’s 
forces, and those who had taken 
part in it were punished’ with 
brutal severity. James, with singular lack of tact, then 
attempted to carry out two designs which Charles II had 
never ventured upon. He tried to set himself above parlia- 
ment and rule as an absolute king; and he tried to restore 
Roman Catholicism in England. 

The policies of Charles II and James II.—Charles II, in so 
far as he had any religious inclinations, probably leaned 
toward the Roman Catholic Church; and on his death-bed 
he apparently received the rites of that church. But he 
realized that the majority of Englishmen had an over- 
whelming aversion to Roman Catholicism, and he made no 
attempt to run counter to their wishes. In the same way, 
he was too wise to fly in the face of parliament. James had 
no such scruples. He claimed the power of suspending the 
operation of the laws, and he issued in 1687 and 1688 
Declarations of Indulgence, which virtually repealed the 
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laws against Roman Catholics and Protestant dissenters. 
This roused against him the whole of the established 
Church of England; and in the end cost him his throne. 
Because of this defiant attitude he ordered the arrest of 
seven bishops, and brought them to trial on a charge of 
seditious libel. Breathlessly the country awaited the ver- 
dict. When the judges pro- 
nounced the verdict of “Not 
guilty,” the jubilation of 
the people was undisguised, 
and even the army joined 
in the general rejoicing. 
Just at this juncture, the 
queen bore James a son 
and heir; and the prospect 
of having a Roman Cath- 
olic line of kings in Eng- 
land was too much for the 
English people to contem- 
plate with equanimity. The 
leaders of the Protestant 
Wiutam IIT party, therefore, looked 
about for someone whom 
they might invite to ascend the throne of England in the 
place of James II; and their choice fell upon William, 
Prince of Orange, the hereditary ruler of Holland. 
William III (1689-1702) and Mary (1689-1694). — 
William of Orange had married Mary, the daughter of 
James II by his first wife. Mary had been brought up in 
the Protestant faith; and William of Orange was regarded 
as perhaps the chief champion of Protestantism on the 
continent. At the moment he was engaged in a bitter 
struggle with Louis XIV of France, a Roman Catholic 
monarch; and he welcomed the opportunity of adding the 
resources of England to those already at his disposal. He 
accepted the proposal of the English delegates who came 
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to see him; he landed in England at their invitation; even 
James’s troops went over to him; and James was compelled 
to fly to the continent in peril of his life. There he spent 
the rest of his days; and though both his son, James Francis 
Stewart, known as the Old Pretender, and his grandson, 
Charles Edward Stewart, known as the Young Pretender 
and as “Bonnie Prince Charlie’, attempted to recover the 
throne of England, they both failed, and no Stewart king 
has ruled in England from 1688 to the present day. 

The revolution of 1688.—The revolution of 1688, whereby 
William IIT and Mary ascended the English throne, was 
accomplished without the spilling of a drop of blood. Yet 
it was an event of the greatest importance in English his- 
tory. In the first place, it assured a succession of Protest- 
ant, rather than Roman Catholic, kings in England; and, 
in the second place, it gave the English monarchy a parlia- 
mentary basis or authority. By the Bill of Rights of 1689, 
and later by the Act of Settlement of 1701, the succession 
to the throne of England was settled by Act of the repre- 
sentatives of the English people; and from that day to this 
the rule of the kings and queens of the British Isles and 
Empire is “broad-based upon their people’s will.’ The 
army was placed under the control of parliament, rather 
than of the king; and though England did not immediately 
become a democracy in the modern sense, the foundations 
of democratic government at least were established at this 
time. 

Growth of religious toleration.—The revolution of 1688 
marked also the real beginning of religious toleration in 
England. When Charles II had returned to England in 
1660, he had promised “liberty to tender consciences” ; but 
the Restoration Parliament had been of a different mind. 
It had passed an Act of Uniformity which made compul- 
sory the use of the Prayer Book in the services of the 
Church; and this Act was followed by a series of Acts 
even more drastic. The Conventicle Act forbade all reli- 
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gious services save those of the Church of England; the 
Five Mile Act forbade Nonconformist ministers to come 
within five miles of any town; and the Test Act shut out 
from all civil or military offices those who did not receive 
communion according to the rites of the national church. 
These measures almost proscribed in England Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists. James II had 
attempted to obtain relief for the Roman Catholics; and 
he had angled for the support of the Nonconformists. But 
these realized that he was aiming at the restoration of 
Roman Catholicism, and they turned against him. They 
supported the Revolution, and consequently they were 
deemed to be entitled in 1688 to a measure of toleration. 
This was given them in the Toleration Act of 1689. To 
the Roman Catholics this Act brought no relief; and even 
to the Nonconformists it allowed only freedom of worship 
—the rights of citizenship which had been denied them by 
the Test Act being still partially withheld. But the Toler- 
ation Act represented, nevertheless, a slight advance in 
religious liberty, and was the beginning of a series of 
measures which resulted finally in the granting of tolera- 
tion even to the Roman Catholic and to the Jew. 

Character of William III— William III was a cold; silent 
Dutchman with a hooked nose. He had no intellectual or 
artistic interests; and he had no pleasure save hunting, to 
which he was passionately addicted. He did not enjoy 
robust health; but he had dauntless courage and an iron 
will. If he had ever really devoted his attention to Eng- 
lish affairs, he might have been one of the greatest of 
English sovereigns. Unfortunately, he never became truly 
an English king. His interests were always centred in the 
welfare of his beloved Holland, and a good part of his time 
was spent on the continent in waging war against France. 
Queen Mary, a sweet and saintly woman, was much loved 
by the people of England; but she died in 1694, and for the 
rest of his life William regarded England as merely a 
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source of revenue. He quarrelled constantly with his par- 
laments, because they would not give him the financial 
support he desired; and he was forced to submit to one 
limitation after another on the royal power. Englishmen 
respected him, because he made a considerable name for 
himself as a general and a diplomatist; but he was never 
loved in England, and his death, which resulted in 1702 
from a fall from his horse, occasioned apparently little 
regret. 

Anne (1702 - 1714). — 
William and Mary left no 
children, and the succes- 
sion in 1702 devolved upon 
Mary’s younger _ sister, 
Anne. Anne, who had mar- 
ried a Danish prince, was a 
dull and stupid woman, 
with no intellectual or ar- 
tistic interests, and with a 
stubborn temper. She 
showed, however, great pa- 
tience under repeated do- 
mestic misfortunes, for all 
of her thirteen children 
died young; and this fact alone enlisted on her behalf the 
sympathy of the English people. It was her favourite 
boast also that she was “entirely English”; and certainly, 
in her unimaginative way, she had the interests of England 
at heart. 

Marlborough.—She continued the foreign policy of William 
III, and during all but the last year of her reign she was at 
warwithFrance. Theleader of herarmieswasJohn Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, one of the greatest of English soi- 
diers. Marlborough had been a hanger-on of the court of 
Charles Il; under James II he had risen to the command 
of the army, and he had carried the army with him in his 
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secession to William IIL; under William he had been for a 
time in disfavour, but toward the end of his reign William 
had entrusted him with the operations on the continent. 
He and his wife had early attached themselves to Anne, 
with whom the Duchess of Marlborough was on terms of 
the greatest intimacy; and on Anne’s accession to the 
throne, Marlborough became the greatest man in the king- 
dom. His education was de- 
fective; and he boasted that 
all he knew of English history 
was derived from the plays 
of Shakespeare. Nor was his 
integrity above reproach. He 
was sometimes guilty of the 
most shameless double-deal- 
ing; and his passion for 
money became almost a dis- 
ease. Yet he was singularly 
faithful to his brilliant and 
high-spirited wife, in an age 
Va ie ae when the marriage vows were 
Mine nonotn oe not always carefully observed ; 
and he had the faculty of in- 
spiring his soldiers with the most unquestioning devotion. 
Above all, he had a genius for war. His cool judgment 
never failed to discern the weak point in the enemy’s arm- 
our; and he repeatedly vanquished the best generals and 
the best armies of the most powerful monarch that ever sat 
on the French throne. Handsome, imperturbable, posses- 
sed of unfailing courtesy and tact, but utterly lacking in 
idealism and even in principle, he represented his age at 
its best and at its worst. 

Political parties. — It was in the reign of Anne thiat 
political parties in the modern sense first became a definite 
factor in English life. After the Revolution of 1688 Ene- 
lish politicians divided themselves into two classes, nick- 
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named “Whigs” and “Tories”. The Tories championed the 
interests of the Crown, the Church of England, and the 
landed gentry. The Whigs laid stress on the supremacy of 
parliament and the interests of the commercial classes. 
William IIT tried to combine both elements in his cabinet 
council; but the Tories opposed his wars with France, and 
he was thrown into the arms of the Whigs. Marlborough’s 
natural leanings were perhaps toward Toryism, but he 
was compelled to ally himself with the Whigs in order to 
secure the prosecution of the war with France; and the 
Whigs were, therefore, in the ascendant during the greater 
part of Anne’s reign. But Anne herself was at heart a 
Tory; and when the Whigs accused Marlborough of pro- 
longing the war for his own personal aggrandizement, she 
was persuaded by the Tories to dismiss him from office as 
commander-in-chief, and to make peace with the French by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. The great soldier took refuge, 
with his wife, on the continent; and, though he returned 
to England on Anne’s death, he never again wielded an 
influence in English polities. 

The succession.—Of the Tories who held power during the 
last years of Anne’s reign, not a few were in favour of the 
restoration of James Francis Edward Stewart, the “Old 
Pretender”, the Roman: Catholic son of James IJ. Anne 
herself was perhaps not unwilling that her half-brother 
should succeed her. Parliament, however, had ordained 
that, should Anne die without direct heirs, the succession 
should fall upon Prince George of Hanover, a Protestant 
German princeling, who was the great-grandson of James I. 
The death of Anne, which occurred in 1714, was therefore 
a eritical event in English history. Lord Bolingbroke, the 
Tory leader, was in communication with the “Old Preten- 
der”, and actually succeeded in getting rid of his more 
cautious colleague, the Earl of Oxford. Hardly had he 
done so, however, when Anne died in a fit of apoplexy. 
Bolingbroke was taken unawares, with his plans half com- 
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pleted; the Whigs re-asserted themselves; and George of 
Hanover was proclaimed king of England. Bolingbroke, 
with characteristic philosophy, wrote to his friend, Dean 
Swift : 


“Dear Dean, 
The Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday: the 
Queen died on Sunday. What a world is this, and how does 
fortune banter us.” 


He then fled to the continent, where he attached himself 
for a time to the court of the “Old Pretender”; and thus 
the permanence of the eee of 1688 was for the 
moment assured. 

Characteristics of the nd — There have been more 
glorious epochs than that of the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution. After the heroic days of the Great Rebellion, it 
has somewhat the character of.an anti-climax. The fires 
of moral and religious fervour had died down; the light of 
poetry had faded. The leading men of the period were 
‘more prosaic, more selfish, more cynical than their fathers 
had been. They did not throw their lives away for the 
sake of a principle; they twisted and turned, lied, bribed 
and intrigued, were now on-one side, now on the other, 
and sometimes on both. Christianity had become formal 
and insincere; morality had become a byword; and even 
honour was at a discount. 

Gains of the period—Yet every cloud has its silver lining. 
The spirit which revolted against the high enthusiasms of 
the Puritan Revolution carried through to a successful and 
bloodless conclusion the Revolution of 1688. The spirit 
that questioned even the fundamentals of religion and 
morality was responsible for great advances in the field of 
science; for it was at this time that John Locke wrote his 
famous Essay on the Human Understanding, and that John 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, which keeps the 
stars in their courses. 
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“The age of Anne”’.—The “age of Anne” was especially 
notable. Not only did it see, in 1707, the final union of 
England and Scotland, and a series of military successes on 
the continent almost without parallel, but it saw also a great 
improvement in English taste. Queen Anne furniture, 
Queen Anne silver, Queen Anne architecture, still provide 
modern artists and artisans with inspiration; and the liter- 
ature of Queen Anne’s reign, as we shall see, reached a 
classic perfection which places it in a class by itself. In 
this period, too, what we call public opinion first began to 
make itself felt. ‘The newspaper, which has become such 
an overwhelming force in public life to-day, had its first 
feeble beginnings at this period; and the spread of “coffee 
houses”, which were almost political clubs, gave the man 
in the street a chance to discuss public affairs, and to make 
his voice heard about them, which he had not had before. 
The coffee house, said a pamphlet of the time, was “a high 
court of justice, where every little fellow in a camlet cloak 
takes upon him to transpose affairs both in Church and 
State, to show reasons against Acts of parliament and con- 
demn the decrees of general councils.” 

Social. conditions. — Socially there had not been much 
change. The appearance of things remained very much as 
it had been before the Great Rebellion. The churches had 
lost many of their carven images and stained windows; and 
the old manor-houses had been sometimes replaced by 
great mansions of brick or stone. But the English villages 
and towns had not greatly altered. Travelling remained 
the dangerous and arduous business which it had been in 
the Middle Ages. Roads were, as a rule, mere tracks; and, 
while stage-coaches plied along the most important high- 
ways, most people still travelled on horseback. The popula- 
tion had not greatly increased; and the whole of England 
at that time contained fewer people than the City of 
London does to-day. As yet the great social changes in- 
cident to the Industrial Revolution had not even begun to 
show themselves. 


CHAPTER VI 
ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS, 1714-1837 


George I (1714-1727) —Of George I, the first of the 
Hanoverian rulers of England, we have several pen-port- 
raits. The great Lord Chesterfield described -him as “an 
honest and dull German gentleman, .. . lazy and inactive 
even in his pleasures.” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu said 
of him that “in private life he 
would have been called an hon- 
est blockhead.” But the most 
vivid picture of him is that of 
Horace Walpole, who tells in his 
Reminiscences of having been 
presented to George I when ten 
years of age: 

“The person of the king is as 
perfect in my memory as if I 
saw him but yesterday. It was 
that of an elderly man, rather 
pale and exactly like his pic- 
tures and coins, not tall, of an 
aspect rather good than august, 
with a dark tie wig, a plain coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stock- 
ings of the same colour, and a blue ribband over all.” 

George I came to the British throne on the understood 
condition that he should not meddle in British polities; 
and this condition he faithfully observed. He did not 
even attempt to learn English, and as much of his 
time as possible he spent in his beloved Hanover. The 
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government of the country he left largely in the hands of 
his ministers; and these were selected from the Whig party. 
The year after his accession, in 1715, the “Old Pretender” 
made an unsuccessful attempt to seize the throne; and 
since most of those who supported him were Tories, George 
regarded all Tories as “Jacobites” and entrusted office only 
to the Whigs. But beyond this he did not exert himself 
to interfere in politics. Not un- 

derstanding English, he never COD. 
attended the meetings of the Fi ve 
cabinet council; and thus under 

him the cabinet assumed full 
control of the executive govern- 
ment. Even the royal veto on 
legislation fell into disuse, and 
has not been exercised from that S 
day to this. Power fell into the € 
hands of the chief member of ca ¥ 
the cabinet—later known as the . 
;Erime -Minister?-—and\ hey be- 7) “g.. Reneas Wireoret 
came, as he is to this day, a sort Eart or Orrorp 

of unerowned king. 

Sir Robert Walpole.—George I was fortunate in enlisting 
the services of one of the greatest “first ministers” Great 
Britain has ever had. This was Sir Robert Walpole, a 
Norfolk squire. Walpole has sometimes been painted as 
the arch-corruptionist of English history; and it must be 
confessed that, in that lax age, he was not above the 
bribery of other men. He had something of the cynicism 
of his day, and he is reported to have said that “All men 
have their price.’ He was a practical politician; and it is 
interesting to note that his opinion of history, for instance, 
was summarized in the phrase, “Anything but history, for 
history must be false.” Yet he was personally honest, and 
he had the interests of his country sincerely at heart. He 
controlled the destinies of Kngland for twenty years, and 
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at times his government reached a high level of statesman- 
ship. History must accept the verdict which one of his 
contemporaries pronounced upon him: 

“No man was ever blessed with a clearer head, a truer or 
quicker judgment, or a deeper insight into mankind; he 
knew the strength and weakness of everybody he had to 
deal with, and how to take advantage of both.... He 
was .... not insolent in success, nor irresolute in distress ; 
faithful to his friends, and not inveterate to his foes.” 

It is an extraordinary fact that he maintained for many 
years an ascendancy over George I in spite of the fact that 
he did not know German, and George did not know English. 
Latin was the only language*in which they could com- 
municate with each other. Walpole’s real power proceeded, 
however, not from his influence over the king, but from his 
influence over the House of Commons. Thanks to. his 
abilities as a politician, he was able to command for many 
years the support of a majority of the representatives of 
the people; and when he lost this, he fell. 

Walpole’s policy—Walpole’s policy was peace. During 
the two preceding reigns, England had been continually at 
war; and Walpole was one of the first English statesmen 
to realize that war was bad business, and did not pay. In 
consequence, his régime was one of the most prosperous 
Great Britain had ever seen. Taxation was reduced; the 
national debt was diminished; agriculture flourished; and 
foreign trade increased by leaps and bounds. Walpole 
was bitterly attacked by the Tories, and by those of the 
old-fashioned Whigs who thought that England ought still 
to be at war with France; but he went his way with easy 
good humour, content with the knowledge that his policy 
was yielding results. 

George II (1727-1760) —In 1727 George I died while on a 
visit to Hanover, and he was succeeded by his son, George 
II. The second George had this advantage over his father, 
that he spoke English fluently. He had also perhaps a 
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certain shrewdness which his father lacked. “His under- 
standing was not near so deficient,” wrote Horace Walpole, 
“as it was imagined.” When he was told that James Wolfe, 
to whom, he was entrusting an important military command, 
was mad, he snapped, “Mad, is he? Then I wish he would 
bite some of my other generals.” 
In appearance, however, George 
II was not impressive. He 
“was a dapper, precise little 
man who strutted when he 
walked. He was the sort of man 
who lived by the clock: at a cer- 
- tain hour every morning he went 
out for a stroll, at a certain hour 
every afternoon he hunted, at a 
certain hour every evening he 
played cards. He was also very 
much under the influence of his 
queen, Caroline of Anspach, who 
guided him with womanly tact. 


Georce II 


“You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain: 
We know it’s Queen Caroline, not you, that reign.” 


So ran a popular jingle of the time. 

George II and Walpole.—It was through Queen Caroline 
that Walpole retained his ascendancy under George II. 
The queen and the minister worked hand in glove; and the 
pompous little king was as clay in their hands. In 1787, 
however, Queen Caroline died, to the great grief of the 
king, who, though he had not always been faithful to her, 
had always had for her a deep affection. Walpole held 
power for a few years longer; but in 1739 he was com- 
pelled, much against his will, to embark in a war against 
Spain. “They may ring their bells now,” he said, when 
war was declared; “before long they will be wringing their 
hands.” His foresight proved correct, The war went badly, 
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and in 1742 Walpole, who was essentially a peace minister 
rather than a war minister, was compelled to resign. He was 
created Harl of Orford, and power passed to other hands. 

The Jacobite rising of 1745.—The country did not profit 
by the change. The new ministers were not men of ability; 
and people soon became disgusted with them. A poet of 
the time exclaimed : 


“QO my poor country! Is this all 

You’ve gained by the long-labour’d fall 
Of Walpole and his tools? 

He was a knave, indeed,—what then? 

He’d parts,—but this new set of men 
Aren’t only knaves, but fools.” 


So weak was the government that the Jacobites—those who 
desired the return of the Stewarts to the throne of Great 
Britain—decided to make a last attempt at a Stewart 
restoration. In 1745 Charles Edward Stewart, popularly 
known as “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” landed in Seotland and 
gathered the Highland clans about him. He then descend- 
ed into England; and for a time the Hanoverian cause 
looked gloomy. But the long years of prosperity under 
Walpole had done their work. Englishmen, whatever they 
might think of the king’s ministers, did not want the return 
of the ill-starred Stewarts. As Bonnie Prince Charlie 
descended into England, he found that few of the gentry 
flocked to his standard. At Preston Pans he was compelled 
by the royal forees to retire; and at Culloden in Scotland 
his army was seattered to the four winds of heaven. After 
a series of romantic and hairbreadth escapes, he succeeded 
in getting back to the continent; and there he lived for the 
rest of his days, sinking at last into a drunkard’s grave. 
With his failure there passed away the last chance of a 
revival of Stewart power in England. 

The elder Pitt.—So far so good. The Hanoverian dynasty 
was secured. But it is probable that the reign of George IT 
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would have ended in inglorious disaster, had there not 
risen to power in the last years of his reign one of those 
great Englishmen who have so often emerged at times of 
crisis. Among those who had been most vehement in the 
attack on Walpole in parliament had-been a young cavalry 
officer named William Pitt. Intensely proud and ambi- 
tious, theatrical and bombastic on occasion, Pitt was yet a 
man of genius; and Walpole seems to have recognized his 
ability from the first. “We 
must muzzle this terrible cor- 
net of horse,’ he is reported 
to have said; and he had Pitt 
‘dismissed from the army. Pitt 
continued, however, to oppose 
every government which re- 
fused to recognize him; and he 
got a hold on the affections of 
the English people such as no 
statesman had acquired before 
him. Dr. Johnson once said 
that Walpole was a minister 
given by the king to the 
people, but that the elder Pitt Wuu1am Pir, Ear or 
la. ; CHATHAM 
was a minister given by the 
people to the king. When the Seven Years War broke out 
in 1756 it became necessary to include Pitt in the cabinet; 
and for five glorious years he was virtually head of the ad- 
ministration. “I as sure I can save this country,” he is 
reported to have said, with his superb egotism, “and no one 
else can,” nor did the boast fail of its mark. 

Pitt as a war minister.— As a war minister, the elder Pitt 
was without doubt the greatest England has had. He took 
over a situation gloomy and dispiriting in the extreme; 
and he infected everyone with his amazing courage. It 
was said that no one could leave his room at the War Office 
without feeling a braver man, He had a marvellous judg- 
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ment of men; and it was he who appointed James Wolfe to 
command the expedition to Quebec, over the heads of many 
senior officers. At the same time, he had a grasp of the map 
of the world as a whole, and of the principles of strategy 
which were to bring victory to British arms on practically 
every continent. It was he who brought the modern 
British Empire into being in Asia and America. Above all, 
he was inspired by the purest patriotism. “He wished to 
aggrandize Britain in general,” wrote Horace Walpole, 
“but thought not of obliging or benefitting individuals.” 
The last days of George II.—George II lived long enough 
to see his reign close in a blaze of glory. During the year 
1759, it was said that peoplé were “forced to ask every 
morning what victory there has been, for fear of missing 
one.” But in 1760 the king died, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, George III. 
Under the new king, 
who was only twenty- 
two years of age, and 
who was destined to 
occupy the English 
throne for sixty years, a 
new scene opened. 
George III (1760- 
1820).—George Ili had 
a typically Teutonic ap- | 
pearance. Like all the 
Hanoverians, “he had a 
fair complexion, regular 
features, light hair, with 
bushy eyebrows, and 
grey eyes rather promin- 
Grorcr III ent in his head.’”- But 
he was at heart a typical 
Hnglish squire. Without much education or ability, he yet 
had a bluff good nature and an honesty of purpose which 
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in the end endeared him to the English people. His tastes 
were simple, and his interest in agriculture earned for him 
the nickname of “Farmer George”. His chief defect was 
an obstinate wrong-headedness, the determination of a 
stupid man to have his way, whatever the cost; and this 
defect, combined with his political views, explains many 
of the troubles of his reign. 

George III’s ideas of monarchy.—The first two Georges 
had thrown themselves into the arms of the Whigs; but 
the third George was brought up under the influence of 
the Tories. His father, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who 
had been on bad terms with George II, had made his house 
the rendezvous of the Tory politicians; and George III 
had imbibed their views. His views of kingship were 
derived from Bolingbroke’s famous essay on The Idea of a 
Patriot King. A “patriot king” was, with George III, 
merely an English version of a benevolent despot. He did 
not wish to upset the Revolution of 1688, but he thought 
that the first two Georges had given up far too much of the 
royal power, and. he determined to be himself a king in 
fact, as well as in name. 

The fall of Pitt.—The first thing he did was to get rid of 
Pitt. The Tories had always opposed continental wars, 
and George wished to bring the Seven Years’ War to a 
close. Pitt, however, did not deem the time ripe for the 
making of peace, and in 1761 he was forced to resign. The 
king offered him the governorship of Canada, which had 
just been conquered, but this offer he declined, in order 
he might be free to denounce the peace which was signed 
with France in 1763. In 1766 he returned to power as the 
Earl of Chatham, much against the king’s wishes, but by 
this time his health was seriously undermined; and he 
never again played an.active part in public affairs. There 
were brief flashes of the old fire, but no more. 

George III’s personal government.—Having got rid of 
Pitt, George III endeavoured to govern through ministers 
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of his own choice, supported by “the King’s friends” in 
parliament. His first minister, the Scottish Earl of Bute, 
became so unpopular that he had to resign; but in 1770 the 
king got a minister after his own heart in Lord North. 
Lord North was almost a caricature of the king in personal 
appearance; and like the king, he was honest, well-mean- 
ing, and easy-going. In the House of Commons he got 
together, by dint of bribery and other forms of influence, a 
Tory party which was willing to support the king’s policies ; 
and he himself was quite willing to accept the king’s 
policies without much question. 

The American Revolution.—It was under him that there 
occurred the greatest disaster that has ever befallen the 
British Empire. The American Revolution, which ended 
in the loss of the original English colonies in America, 
eannot be laid wholly at his door; for its deeper causes far 
antedated his accession to power. But he must be held 
responsible, in some measure, for the failure of British 
arms during the Revolution, since he utterly lacked the 
qualities which had enabled Pitt, for example, to wring 
victory from defeat. He had none of Pitt’s genius in 
choosing his heutenants; and Lord George Germain, -who 
was war minister during most of the American war, 
was aS incompetent a statesman as has ever occupied so 
high an office during so critical a period. At first, the 
American war was very popular in the country. “I did 
not create it,” Lord North once exclaimed. “It was the 
war of the country, the parliament, and the people.” But 
as it dragged out its ignominious length, the country be- 
came tired of it; and gradually Lord North lost his Tory 
majority in the House of Commons. In 1782 he resigned, 
and the king. had to call in a Whig administration to put 
an end to the struggle. 

The rise of the younger Pitt.—The treaties of 1782 and 
1783, by which peace was secured, and the Americans 
granted their independence, virtually ended the personal 
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ascendancy of George ITI in the government. This may 
have been because the disaster of the American Revolution 
had taught the king the unwisdom of too much inter- 
ference; but was more’ probably the result of the fact that 
in 1783 George found a prime minister who was equally 
acceptable to himself and to the country. In that year he 
dismissed from office a coalition government which had been 
formed by Lord North 
and this chief Whig 
opponent, the brilliant 
and dissolute Charles 
James Fox; he then in- 
vited the younger Wil- 
lam Pitt, the second 
son of the great Chat- 
ham, to form an ad- 
ministration; he kept 
Pitt in power for sev- 
eral months in the face 
of a hostile majority 
in the House of Com- 
mons; and then, when 
Pitt appealed to the 
country, the country 
returned the govern- 
ment to power with a 


large and faithful ma- 
jority behind it. With all his faults, George IIT had a re- 


markable faculty for interpreting the wishes of the English 
people; and indeed many of his most fatal actions were 


Wriiriam Pirr, tHE YOUNGER 


most popular. 
The character of the younger Pitt.—The younger Pitt, 


when he became prime minister in 1783, was only twenty- 


four years of age. It was, sang a poet of the time, 


“A sight to make surrounding nations stare: 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care.” 
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Perhaps George III thought he could mould to his will a 
juvenile prime minister; perhaps he realized, as Edmund 
Burke did, that the younger Pitt was “not only a chip of 
the old block, but the old block itself.” Not even George, 
however, can have foreseen the success which his new 
prime minister was destined to have. The younger Pitt 
had little in common with his father save his scrupulous in- 
_ tegrity and his patriotism. He had none of his father’s 
flamboyant eloquence, nor of hig genius for war. Yet for 
seventeen fateful years he retained without interruption 
the control of the destinies of Britain, and during this 
time he had no rival near the throne. There have been 
few greater adepts than he in the art of managing the 
House of Commons; and not even Sir Robert Walpole 
ranks higher as a peace minister. 

Pitt as a peace minister.—F or ten years Pitt devoted him- 
self to domestic reform. He set before him three chief 
objects: he strove to lessen the national debt, to lower . 
taxation and customs duties, and to reform the system of 
representation in the House of Commons. In the first two 
he was successful; in the third he was unsuccessful. But 
he gave Britain during these years a government which was 
as tranquil and prosperous as any in her long annals; and 
he gave the world an illustration of what conservative re- 
form can accomplish. 

The French Revolution.—Unfortunately, the lesson was 
not heeded abroad. In 1789 there broke out in France the 
‘French Revolution, which ended with the execution of the 
French king and a violent break with the past. Pitt had 
no sympathy with the French Revolution; but he strove at 
first to maintain a neutral attitude toward it. When, how- 
ever, it assumed the character of a war on the principle 
of monarchy everywhere, he was no longer able to main- 
tain neutrality, and in 1793 he declared war on the new 
French Republic. Thenceforward he ceased to be a peace 
minister, and became a war minister. His great financial 
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ability was taken up with finding new sources of taxation, 
in order to provide the sinews of war; and his projects of 
reform were laid on the shelf. As a war minister he was 
not unsuccessful, and his disciple Canning hailed him as 
“the Pilot that peered the storm.”” But his later years 
had in them a note of tragedy, since there is no doubt 
that his interests lay, unlike those of his father, more in 
peaceful reform than in warlike glory. 

The union with Ireland.—In 1798 there was a rebellion in 
Ireland, aided and abetted by the French; and in 1801 Pitt 
brought about a union of Great Britain and Ireland, on 
very much the same terms as a union had been brought 
about between England and Scotland in 1707. But, in 
order to get the assent of his Irish friends to the union, he 
had promised them the relief of the Roman Catholics from 
the repressive laws which had been on the statute books 
since the seventeenth century. This promise he found the 
stubborn George III unwilling to honour. George took the 
view that “Roman Catholic emancipation” would be con- 
trary to his coronation vows; and Pitt had therefore no 
choice but to resign. The union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was carried through, unfortunately, without that 
condition which alone would have made it a success. 

Pitt’s last days.—In 1804 Pitt was again called to the 
helm; but by this time his health, never robust, was be- 
ginning to show signs of the strain to which he had been 
subjected. The victory of Nelson at Trafalgar in 1805 
cheered him greatly; but the defeat of Hngland’s con- 
tinental allies by Napoleon at Austerlitz later in the same 
year really killed him. When the news of Austerlitz 
reached him, he pointed to a map of Hurope on the wall, 
and exclaimed, “Roll up that map; it will not be wanted 
for another ten years.”” Just ten years, in fact, were to 
elapse before the final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
3ut the affairs of England during those years were to 
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be in other hands; for in the beginning of 1806 William 
Pitt, the younger, passed away, murmuring with his last 
breath, “Oh, my country!” ‘To his memory, in the Intro- 
duction to Marmion, Sir Walter Scott paid tribute in 
touching language: 


“Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill!” 


The Duke of Wellington. With the death of Pitt, there 
arose no British statesman of similar calibre to guide the 
country through the later years of the Napoleonic struggle. 
There did emerge, how- 
ever, what was perhaps 
more important, a great 
British soldier. This was 
Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards the Duke of Welling- 
ton.. Wellington was a 
young Irishman of good 
family who had first made.a 
reputation for himself in 
India. In 1808 he was 
sent to Portugal to drive ~ 
the forces of Napoleon from 
the Spanish peninsula; and 
in what is known as the 

si fe Peninsular War he did 
ArtrHur WELLESLEY, much to bring about the de- 

Duke or Werrincron feat of Napoleon in 1814. 
When, in 1815, Napoleon 

returned from his semi-captivity in Elba, to raise again 
his standard on French soil, Wellington was given the 
command of the British forces on the continent; and at the 
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ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, he, aided by the Prus- 
sians, finally and effectually defeated the greatest military 
genius the French race has produced. Wellington was 
able to rely on an army officered by a race of English 
gentlemen who did not know the meaning of the word de- 
feat; and it has been well said that the battle of Waterloo 
was won “on the playing-fields of Eton.” But Wellington 
himself was a general of the clearest and coolest judg- 
ment; and he ranks with Cromwell and Marlborough as 
one of the greatest English exponents of the art of warfare. 

The Tory reaction after 1815.—The long period of the 
Napoleonic wars was brought to an end by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815; and during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the settlement effected at this famous Congress, con- 
servative reaction reigned supreme in England. George 
IIT, who had in his old age become insane, was no longer 
a force to be reckoned with in English polities; but a form 
of Toryism inspired the councils of the nation, of which 
he, if in his own mind, would have heartily approved. 
The democratic ideas which had brought about the French 
Revolution were held in such abhorrence by Englishmen 
that it seemed for the moment as if all reform was to be 
suspended. Even William Wordsworth, who had hailed 
the Revolution as the dawn of a new era, became after 
1815 a conservative and a reactionary. Wellington him- 
self, who now entered politics, and exerted for many years 
a powerful influence in English affairs, was a Tory of the 
deepest dye, though, it must be added, of the purest 
patriotism. 

The Reform movement.—In human affairs, however, the 
pendulum keeps swinging. Reaction produces reaction; 
and the extreme Toryism of the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1815 gave birth to a new spirit of reform. This 
was seen chiefly in the revival of two of the ideas of the 
younger Pitt. In 1828 there was passed by parliament a 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which removed from Roman 
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Catholics those civil disabilities which George III had re- 
fused to have removed in 1801; and in 1832 there was 
passed a Reform Bill which effected a reform in the sys- 
tem of parliamentary representation which Pitt had tried 
to bring about in 1784. During the eighteenth century the 
House of Commons had been far from representative of the 
English people. Many new centres of population, such as 
Manchester and Birmingham, were without representation ; 
and many old boroughs which had lost population still sent 
two members each to parliament. The right of represent- 
ing many “pocket boroughs” rested with the king or other 
land-owners; and so-called “rotten boroughs” were bought 
and sold in the open market. The first Reform Bill of 1832, 
though it did not make the House of Commons representa- 
tive, in the sense in which we understand that term to- 
day, did wipe out many of the absurdities of the old 
parliamentary system, and thus paved the way for the more 
logical representative system of the present time. 

George IV (1820-1830) and William IV (1830-1837 ).— 
These changes, moreover, were brought about without any 
reference to the king. George III, permanently insane dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life, died in 1820; and his son, 
George IV, though as disreputable a creature as ever sat on 
the British throne, did not attempt to exert any direct 
influence on the course of government. His brother, Wil- 
liam IV, who succeeded him in 1830, was a more respect- 
able ruler; but he, too, interfered little in polities, and 
under him there was passed not only the Reform Bill of 
1832, but also the bill which in 1833 put an end to slavery 
in the British Empire. Under these two kings, moreover, 
there ‘began that process of change in fiscal policy which 
ended in 1846 in the adoption of free trade in Britain. 
By the time of the accession to the throne of the young 
Queen Victoria in 1837 there were many evidences of the 
growth of that reforming zeal, that humanitarian outlook, 
that desire for “the greatest good of the greatest number,” 
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_ which was to render the Victorian era so conspicuous a 
period in British history. 

‘The influence of the American and French Revolutions.— 
The period of the first four Georges saw great changes. It 
saw two great Revolutions, the American and the French, 
both of which affected Great Britain profoundly. The 
American Revolution marked the end of the old British 
Kmpire, and the beginning of the new. The French 
Revolution gave the new British Empire a new role—that 
of the champion of monarchy and constitutional liberty. 
Both revolutions, however, let loose ideas about democracy 
and human equality that were destined to influence Brit- 
ish polities greatly during the next century. The idea that 
“All men are equal’, advanced by the revolutionists both 
in America and France, is, as a statement of fact, an 
absurdity, for no one can pretend that dwarfs and idiots 
are the equals of athletes and scholars; but in the sense 
that “all men ought to be equal in the eyes of the law,” or 
that “all men ought to have equality of opportunity,” the 
idea contains much truth, and it has contributed not a 
little to human progress. It was during this period that it 
began most notably to affect men’s minds. 

The Industrial Revolution The period saw also a revolu- 
tion of a different character, ‘the so-called Industrial 
Revolution, which altered profoundly the whole aspect of 
society in England. The primary cause of this social 
revolution was the invention of certain mechanical devices 
whereby many articles in everyday use could be manu- 
factured more quickly and easily. Some of these were 
implements which enabled a workman to do his work more 
efficiently ; others were machines which practically did his 
his work for him. But the effect in either case was to 
revolutionize the methods of production, to change greatly 
the lot of the workingman, and indeed to alter the whole 
structure of English society. 
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The revolution in the iron trades.—The change began in 
the iron trades. Until the middle of the eighteenth century 
iron and steel had been made by smelting with charcoal, 
a wood product; but about the middle of the century a 
process was perfected by means of which coal could be 
used instead of charcoal. This discovery brought about a 
ereat development in coal mining; it resulted in the growth 
of great ironworks near the English coalfields; and it in- 
creased enormously the output of iron and steel. Nor was 
this all. Iron could now be put to uses for which its scarcity 
and cost had hitherto rendered it unsuitable. In 1765 
a Scotsman named James Watt had succeeded in building a 
steam-engine; and the new process of iron manufacture 
made possible the making of many new and ingenious 
machines whereby the Industrial Revolution extended to 
other industries as well. 

The revolution in the textile trades. — In this way the 
change extended to the textile trades. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century cloth had been made by combing 
out the tangled wool or flax by hand, by spinning it into 
thread on the spinning-wheel or by the distaff and spindle, 
and then by weaving the threads on a hand-loom. Usually 
the work was done in the cottages of the spinners and 
weavers ; for factories were few and far between. But with 
the invention of suitable machines all this was changed. — 
In 1767, Hargreaves invented the hand-jenny, which en- 
abled the spinner to make eight threads instead of one; 
and in 1784 a clergyman named Cartwright made a power- 
loom or weaving machine, which could be run by either 
water-power or steam-power. These discoveries made it 
possible for a man with some foresight and a little capital 
to build a mill for the manufacture of cloth, and this mill 
was able to turn out more material than a whole village of 
spinners and weavers working in their cottages. The 
“cottage industries” therefore found themselves doomed. 
The spinners and weavers had no choice but to throw away 
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their useless implements, and to seek employment in the 
new mills at such wages as the owners chose to give them. 
Thus there grew up in England industrial centres which 
had not existed before, and which gave rise to the great 
manufacturing towns and cities of the nineteenth century 
with their dense population and difficult social problems. 
The revolution in transportation—All these quicker and 
cheaper methods of manufacture would have been of littie 
use had there not been developed at the same time quicker 
and cheaper modes of transportation. The warehouses of 
Liverpool might have been bursting with cotton if there 
had been found no easy means of transporting it to the 
mills of Manchester; and the Manchester mills would have 
worked to no purpose had there been nothing but the car- 
rier’s cart to carry the muslins and ealicoes to London. 
Fortunately, about the middle of the eighteenth century 
there was a great improvement in English roads; and in 
1761 James Brindley constructed the first canal in Ene- 
land, with the object of linking up Liverpool with Man- 
chester. The cost of water-transport proved to be only a 
fraction of the cost of transport by road; and soon England 
became a veritable network of commercial canals. Then, 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the steam- 
engine was adapted to purposes of transportation. The 
first steamboat made its appearance on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal in 1808; and in 1814 a self-taught genius, George 
Stephenson, constructed a steam-locomotive which was able 
to haul a string of colliery wagons. By 1830 a locomotive 
had been evolved by Stephenson which was capable of 
travelling at a rate of thirty-five miles an hour; and when 
this result had been achieved, the modern railway had 
come into being. What part the railway and the steam- 
ship have played in modern life, one needs only the 
evidence of one’s senses to understand. The railway has 
made possible the rapid interchange of goods on land be- 
tween widely separated communities, and. the steamship has 
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developed international trade on the high seas to an extent 
not dreamed of before. 

Results of the industrial revolution. — These industrial 
changes took place first in England, and it was in Eng- 
land that their results were most striking. With his cheap 
machine-made goods the English merchant was enabled to 
flood the markets of every continent; and Great Britain 
became the workshop of the world. The red woollen night- 
caps which the French revolutionists wore and the great- 
coats of Napoleon’s Grand Army were alike woven on Eng- 
lish looms. In consequence, Great Britain became very 
wealthy; large industrial towns such as Birmingham and 
Manchester sprang up; and the population of the country 
began to increase rapidly. 

The lot of the working classes—But were the people of 
the country better off? At first, they were not. The sud- 
den changes in industry produced in the beginning much 
tragic poverty and unemployment. The new machines did 
the work that human hands had done before. It was only 
after some time that the demand for the cheaper product 
of the machines created more employment than before. 
When the railway came in, for example, the drivers of the 
stage-coaches no doubt found it more difficult to get em- 
ployment; but once the railway became a commercial suc- 
cess, 1t gave employment to many times the number of 
people employed on the old stage-coaches. At the same 
time, moreover, unemployment created low wages. The lot 
of the workers in the industrial towns was miserable in the 
extreme. They were forced to work at starvation wages for 
long hours; and a most unhappy feature of the situation 
was the wide-spread employment of the labour of children— 
“children of misery, baptized in tears.” Slums grew up; 
and social problems were created, many of which we have 
not solved to this day. 

Changes in agriculture.—To add to the difficulties of the 
situation, the industrial revolution spread to agriculture. 
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New implements and methods of farming were adopted, 
all of which made farming less expensive and more profit- 
able; but all of which threw farm labourers out of em- 
ployment. It was, moreover, only the wealthier land- 
owners who were at first able to adopt the new imple- 
ments and the new methods of farming; and the small 
proprietor, the “yeoman” of the English countryside, un- 
able to stand:the stress of competition, began to disappear. 
The exodus from the country to the city set in; and the 
children of the small landholder became swallowed up in 
the squalor of the city slums, or else sank to the position 
of a landless labourer on other men’s estates. 

The humanitarian movement.—Fortunately, social evils 
give rise to their own cure. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there arose a movement for reform in 
many different spheres. There appeared, especially, a 
humanitarian spirit which revealed itself in 1833 in the 
abolition of the slave trade. This spirit soon applied itself 
to bettering the conditions of the working-class in Eng- 
land; and so gave the keynote to much that rendered the 
Victorian era so conspicuous an epoch in British history. 

The idea of religious toleration.—During this period, lke- 
wise, there took place the triumph of the principle of re- 
ligious toleration. For many years after 1688 the idea of 
toleration made but little headway in the British Isles, so 
far, at any rate, as the laws were concerned. The Non- 
econformists continued to be comparatively small and un- 
influential bodies of people, who merely asked to be allowed 
to worship in their chapels in their own way; and Roman 
Catholics remained for over a century under the severest 
disabilities. Even in Ireland, where the bulk of the popula- 
tion were Roman Catholics, the most infamous laws held 
sway. Ireland had risen in 1689 in support of James II, 
and after this uprising had been crushed at the Battle of 
the Boyne, every Roman Catholic Irishman was treated in 
his own country as if he were a dangerous foreigner. No 
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Catholic was allowed to sit in parliament, to become a 
magistrate, to hold office in a town council, or to hold a 
commission in the army or navy. The right to vote was even 
denied him. Catholic landowners were subjected to legal 
persecution which almost wiped them out of existence; 
no Catholic was allowed to own a horse of the value of over 
five pounds; and every effort was made to reduce the Irish 
people to a condition of serfdom. 

Religious apathy.—The motives lying behind this persecu- 
tion were, however, as much political as religious. The 
first half of the eighteenth century was in England 
a period of great religious apathy. The services of the 
church became formal and lifeless; many of the clergy 
were more interested in fox-hunting or in literature than 
in religion; and the great body of the English people be- 
came indifferent to spiritual matters. Under these cireum- 
stances, it was inevitable that the idea of toleration should 
spread. The Test and Toleration Acts remained on the 
statute books, but they were not very rigorously enforced, 
in England at any rate. Sir Robert Walpole, for example, 
who was interested more in politics and commerce than in 
religious questions, ignored these Acts whenever it suited 
him to do so; and 'they came to be a dead letter so far as 
the Nonconformists were concerned. Nonconformists were 
not formally relieved from disabilities until 1826, but they 
were able to hold office long before that under an annual 
Act of Indemnity. Neither George I nor George II, more- 
over, was interested in English religious controversies; and 
so long as they were not threatened with Roman Catholic 
Jacobite uprisings, they were quite content to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

The Methodists —The natural reaction against the apathy 
and indifference of the Church of England in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century was seen in the Methodist re- 
vival. About 1726 there sprang up in Christ Church, one 
of the Oxford colleges, a little group of devout men who 
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aimed at a revival of spiritual life. Chief among them 
were John and Charles Wesley, sons of the rector of 
Epworth, and George Whitefield, the son of an inn-keeper. 
From their strict and methodical way of living, they were 
nicknamed Methodists. About 1739 they began to hold. 
evangelistic meetings in the open, and their fervour and 
eloquence as. preachers 
brought thousands to 
hear them. At one time, 
it was said, Whitefield 
held spell-bound by his 
field-preaching no_ less 
than ten thousand per- 
sons. As early as 1741 
United Societies of Meth- 
odists had begun to 
spring up all over the 
country ; and in this way 
Methodism gained a foot- 
hold among the English 
people which it has never 
lost. 

Later history of the 
' Methodists. — George 
Whitefield left the Church of England and founded the sect 
of Calvinistic Methodists in 1743, but both John and Charles 
Wesley lived and died members of the Church of England. 
In the early days of the movement, they suffered much from 
the hostility and even the persecution of the clergy. The 
pulpits of most of the churches were closed to them; and 
on one occasion John Wesley was forced to preach stand- 
ing on the tombstone outside his own father’s church at 
Epworth, where he himself had been a curate. On more 
than one occasion he was mobbed by his opponents. But 
here persecution stopped. In his later days, Wesley lived 
down the opposition he encountered at first, and became 
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universally respected. Many of the clergy invited him to 
preach again in, their churches; and he himself always re- 
garded the Methodist movement as a spiritual revival 
within the Church itself. Four years after his death in 
1791, his followers followed the example of Whitefield, 
and severed their connection with the Church of England. 
But by this time the idea of religious toleration had made 
such strides that there was no attempt to persecute them; 
and from that day to this Wesleyan Methodism has been 
an important element in the religious life of the English 
people. 

The Quebec Act.—The first striking legislative step in the 
eighteenth century in the direction of greater toleration 
took place, curiously enough, in connection with Canada. 
When Canada was ceded by France to Great Britain in 
1763, Great Britain came into possession of a colony in- 
habited almost exclusively by French Roman Catholics. 
At first an attempt was made to treat the French-Can- 
adian Roman Catholics as the Irish Roman Catholics were 
treated; but this policy proved difficult, if not impossible, 
in actual practice, and in 1774 the British government de- 
cided to extend religious toleration to the Roman Catholics 
of Canada. By the Quebee Act, the French-Canadian 
Roman Catholic Church was empowered to collect tithes, 
and a special form of oath was substituted which enabled 
Roman Catholics to hold public offices in Canada. After 
1791, indeed, Roman Catholics were permitted, not only te 
vote, but also to sit in the legislature. Thus, long before 
toleration was granted to Roman Catholics in England, it 
was freely extended to Roman Catholics in Canada. 

Roman Catholic relief.—Once this step had been taken, it 
was inevitable that sooner or later disabilities should be 
removed from Roman Catholics in the British Isles. In 
1793 the Irish parliament gave the vote to Irish Roman 
Catholic “forty-shilling freeholders”, though Roman 
Catholics were still debarred in Ireland from holding 
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public office. In 1801, when the younger Pitt brought 
about the union of Great Britain and Ireland, it was pro- 
posed that complete Roman Catholic emancipation should 
be a feature of the measure; but George III’s obstinate 
opposition forced Pitt to give up his proposal. George 
ITI died, however, in 1820, and after his death the ques- 
tion of removing Roman Catholic disabilities was taken up 
anew. Daniel O’Connell, the great leader of the Irish 
people, demanded that Irish Roman Catholics should be 
placed on an equal footing with English Protestants; and 
in 1829 the Duke of Wellington, the leader of the Tory 
party, saw that further resistance was useless, and placed 
on the statute book the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act. 
This measure enabled Roman Catholics to sit in parlia- 
ment and to occupy almost any civil or military position. 
Relief for Jews and atheists.—This removed religious dis- 
abilities from all except Jews and atheists. Jews were 
finally permitted to sit in parliament by an Act passed in 
1848; and in 1888 all disabilities were removed even from 
atheists in Great Britain. Since this time there has 
been no limit to the toleration enjoyed in England, 
either in regard to private opinions or in published writ- 
ings, except that the King of Great Britain and the Lord 
Chancellor of England must still be members of the 
Church of England, and that the King must take a 
coronation oath directed against Roman Catholicism. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VICTORIAN ERA, 1837-1901 


Victoria (1837-1901).—In 1837 there came to the throne 
of Great Britain the eighteen-year-old niece of William 
IV, Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent. Queen Vic- 
_toria ruled longer than any 
other British sovereign, and 
died only in the year 1901, 
at the age of eighty-two. 
Under her predecessors, the 
English monarchy had fal- 
len into some disrepute; but 
under her it was raised high 
in popular esteem, and 
whether as “the young 
queen” or as the “widow of 
Windsor” Victoria com- 
manded the affectionate loy- 
alty of the people of her 
widespread dominions. 
Firm, and even at times 
self-willed, though she was, 
‘ yet her simplicity, her sin- 
cerity, and ther purity of 
Vicrorta motive were so apparent to 

all the world that no one 

ever doubted that she had the interests of her people 
at heart. Thus, as her great poet-laureate, Lord Tenny- 


son, wrote, her rule was “broad-based upon .a people’s 
will’. 
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Lord Melbourne——Her first prime minister was Lord 
Melbourne, one of the last of the great Whigs. Melbourne 
was a very handsome man—“the finest specimen of manly 
beauty I ever saw,” said one of his contemporaries—and 
he was gifted with ability and intellect. He affected, 
however, a cynical attitude, and his manners were free 
and easy. Disraeli describes him at Queen Victoria’s 
coronation as “with his 
coronet cocked over his nose, 
his robes under his feet, and 
holding the great sword 
of state like a butcher”. 
But as soon as he was en- 
trusted with the politicat 
guidanee and education of 
the young queen, he mended 
his ways; land the affection 
and confidence which existed 
between the young queen 
and the veteran politician 
is one of the most touching 
things in British history. 
In 1839 Lord Melbourne’s 
government was defeated in 
the House of Commons; but 
Victoria refused to allow, 
his successor, Sir Robert 
Peel, to dismiss the ladies 
of the bedchamber, who had been appointed by Melbourne, 
and thus she made possible the return of Melbourne to 
power for another two years. In 1841, however, he went 
down to final and decisive defeat; and Sir Robert Peel 
became prime minister. 

Sir Robert Peel.—Peel was a Tory. He had opposed the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and his policy toward Ireland had 
earned for him the nickname of “Orange Peel’. But he 
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had the virtue of an open and honest mind. “I never 
knew a man in whose truth and justice,” said the Duke 
of Wellington, “I had a more lively confidence.” When 
he became convinced that what Britain needed above every- 
thing else was the repeal of the Corn Laws and the adop- 
tion of Free Trade, he did not hesitate to split the Tory 
party in twain in order to attain his object. In 1846 he 
succeeded, with the help of 
some of his opponents, in 
abolishing the Corn Laws; but 
he did this at the cost of his 
political life, for hardly had 
the Corn Laws been repealed 
when his government was de- 
feated in the House of Com- 
mons on another question, 
and he was forced to resign. 
His work, however, was done; 
and when he died from the 
effects of a fall from his 
horse in 1850, Free Trade in 
England’ was assured. 

Lord John Russell.—Peel was succeeded as prime minister 
by Lord John Russell. Lord John Russell’s appearance 
was against him. “His outward form,” said a contemp- 
orary, “was frail and weakly; his countenance sicklied 
over with the effects of ill-health and solitary self-com- 
muning; his figure shrunken below the dimensions of 
ordinary manhood; his general air that of a meditative 
invalid.” But within that feeble body was a spirit of 
dauntless courage and true liberality. Lord John Russell 
was officially classed as a Whig, but at heart he was a 
Liberal of the new school. It was under him that the 
coping-stone was put on the work of Free Trade, and it 
was under him that “responsible government” in the real 
sense was granted in Canada. He was not, however, a man 
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of great political tact; he was not able to control the 
members of his cabinet; wick in 1852 he was forced to resign. 
He became prime ee again in 1865, but on this 
oceasion he held office for only eight months, and he then 
retired to private life. : 
Lord Palmerston.—After the retirement of Lord John 
Russell in 1852, the House of Lords provided the country 
with a series of prime min- 
isters, none of whom occupy 
a niche in the temple of fame, 
with the possible exception of 
the veteran Lord Palmerston, 
who was prime minister from 
1855 to 1858, and from 1859 
to 1865. Palmerston was an 
old man when he attained the 
dignity of first minister; but 
he hiad long exercised a con- 
trolling influence in British 
foreign policy, and his hand- 
ling of the situation during 
and after the Crimean War Lorp JoHN. arrerwarps Hart, 
made him popular with the "~ RussELL 
average Englishman. Bold and 
resolute to the point of rashness, he made the name of 
Britain respected abroad; and the Germans had a rhyme 
about him which ran— 


“Tf the devil has a son, 
Hig name is surely Palmerston.” 


Disraeli and Gladstone.—During this period, however, 
there were emerging into prominence two commoners who 
were to dominate the stage during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. ‘These were Benjamin Disraeli and 
William Ewart Gladstone. No greater contrast could be 
imagined than that between these two great figures of the 
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Viletorian era. Disraeli was an Italian Jew, who entered 
politics as a radical, and became the idol of the Con- 
servative party; Gladstone was a north-country English- 
man, who entered politics as a Tory, and became the idol 
of the Liberal party. Disraeli had an oriental cast of 
mind, mysterious and inscrutable; Gladstone was a typical 
Anglo-Saxon, serious, downright, and transparent. Both 
had literary tastes; but 
while Disraeli wrote bril- 
lant and flippant novels, 
Gladstone wrote essays on 
theology and Greek litera- 
DuGes 
Disraeli. — Disraeli first 
entered parliament in 1837. 
His maiden speech was not a 
success, and ‘he was shouted 
down in the House. “TI sit 
down now,” he said, with 
the assurance of genius, “but 
the time will come when you 
will hear me.” For many 
years he was regarded as a 
Bensamin Disrarvi1, Hart or sort of mountebank. At a 
BEACONSFIELD dinner at Bulwer Lytton’s 
he is described as having 
worn “green velvet trousers, a canary-coloured waistcoat, 
low shoes, silver buckles, lace at his wrists, and his hair in 
ringlets’. In time, however, his ability came to be recog- 
nized. In 1849 he became the Conservative leader in the 
House of Commons; in 1852 he first assumed office as a 
cabinet minister; and in 1868 he became for the first time 
prime minister. He held office for only a short time on 
this occasion; but in 1874 he became prime minister for 
the second time, and he remained in office until only a 
short time before his death in 1881. In 1876 he was 
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created Earl of Beaconsfield ; and when he died a statue was 
erected in his honour at the public expense in Westminster 
Abbey. There have been few stranger episodes in English 
history than the rise to the highest eminence of this fan- 
tastic Jewish adventurer, with no advantages beyond his 
wit and his courage. “You and I,” he once said to a 
young Jew, “belong to a race which can do everything 
bit fail’? 

Gladstone.—Gladstone, on the other hand, began his pol- 
itical career with all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and social 
position. Edueated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, 
he was elected to parliament 
in 1832 when only twenty- 
three years of age. In 1841 
he entered the cabinet, and 
he became Sir Robert Peel’s 
chief lieutenant. After 
Peel’s death he drifted grad- 
ually into the ranks of the 
Liberals. In 1852 he became 
chancellor of the exchequer 
in Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment; and in 1868 he be- Wirriam Ewarr Grapstone 
came prime minister. De- 
feated at the polls in 1874, he returned to-power in 1880; 
and he remained in office, except for a brief interval in 1885, 
until 1886. In 1892 he became again prime minister, for 
the fourth time; but he was now eighty-two years of age, 
and in 1894 the failure of his physical powers compelled 
him to withdraw from public life. He had been in par- 
liament almost continuously for over sixty years; and for 
thirteen of these he had been the first minister of the crown. 
A man of commanding personality, with a gift of vehement 
eloquence, and a passion for righteousness, he made a deep 
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impress on the Victorian era. If he was perhaps lacking 
in humour, and if his moral fervour sometimes overran his 
judgment, he was nevertheless one of the great statesmen 
of English history. 

The work of Disraeli and Gladstone.—Disraeli’s name is 
chiefly connected in English history with the development 
of imperialism and certain episodes in foreign policy. It 
was he who obtained for Queen Victoria in 1877 the title » 
of Empress of India; in 1875 he acquired by purchase the 
control of the Suez Canal; and in 1878 he played a fore- 
most part in effecting the settlement of European affairs 
arranged at the Congress of Berlin. He did bring about 
a great domestic reform in the second Reform Bill of 1867, 
which gave the right of voting to certain classes which had 
not hadi it before; but this measure was forced on him by 
circumstances, and was put forward because he saw that 
it was inevitable. As was said at the time, he “dished 
the Whigs by stealing their clothes”. Gladstone, on the 
other hand, was not very successful in foreign policy; but 
was distinguished by the many domestic and internal re- 
forms which he brought about. The Reform Act of 1867 
embodied practically all the features of a Reform Bill 
which he brought forward in 1866; and the third Reform 
Bill, that of 1884, which gave the franchise to agricultural 
labourers and others who had not before had a vote, was 
a measure sponsored by him. He disestablished the Church 
of Ireland (that is, the Chureh of England in Ireland) 
in 1869; and his later years were mainly devoted to re- 
peated attempts to obtain Home Rule for Ireland. As 
a finance minister he was unsurpassed; and his budget 
speeches, in which the details of the national finances were 
made as vivid and arresting as the pages of a penny-dread- 
ful, are still remembered as models of their kind. 

Their relations with Queen Victoria.—Strangely enough, 
Gladstone’s relations with Queen Victoria were never as 
cordial as those between’ Disraeli and Victoria. Disraeli 
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understood thoroughly how to humour the queen. “I 
never deny; I never contradict; I sometimes forget,” he 
himself said, in describing his relations with her. “He 
used to engage Her Majesty,” a contemporary said, “in 
conversation about water-colour drawing and third cousin- 
ships of German princes. Mr. Gladstone harangues her 
about the policy of the Hittites or the harmony between 
the Athanasian creed and Homer.” Disraeli understood 
also the art of flattery. “Everyone likes flattery,’ he 
avowed. In these arts Gladstone was hopelessly deficient. 
“He speaks to me,” the queen is reported to have com- 
plained, “as if I were a public meeting.” 

Lord Salisbury.—Disraeli was ultimately succeeded in the 
leadership of the Conservative party by the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Lord Salisbury was a distinguished represent- 
ative of one of the great historic families of England. 
One of his ancestors had been the chief minister of Queen 
Elizabeth. As a young man he had been noted for his 
biting and brilliant style—“a master of jibes and flouts and 
sneers’”, as Disraeli called him; but as he grew older his 
wisdom and moderation increased. He was a man of com- 
manding appearance, with a large beard, and an aloof 
manner. “His dress,” says his daughter, “was never his 
strong point;” and he was painfully forgetful of names 
and faces. On one occasion, it is said, he asked about the 
identity of a man who had been a member of his cabinet 
for two years. He had, however, a strong and independent 
mind; and he virtually controlled the foreign policy of 
Britain during the dying years of the nineteenth century. 
He became prime minister first, for a few months, in 1885, 
and secondly in 1886. He was defeated at the polls in 
1892; and he remained in opposition during the third 
prime ministry of Gladstone, from 1892 to 1894, and 
during the brief tenure of office of Lord Rosebery, from 
1894 to 1895. Rosebery, a brilliant orator and writer, and 
a Liberal imperialist in politics, failed to hold together 
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the two wings of the Liberal party; and in 1895 Salisbury 
returned to power for the third and last time. The end of 
the century found him, though an old man and in failing 
health, still prime minister; but he retained office only 
until 1902, and he died in 1903, the last of the great 
Victorians. It was fitting that he should withdraw from 
the political stage when he did; for in 1901 Queen Victoria 
had, amid the universal sorrow of her people, passed to 
her rest at the age of eighty-two years, and the Victorian 
era had come to an end. 

Changes of the Victorian era: (1) Domestic.—No era in 
English history had been marked by such vast changes and 
such striking progress. Many of these changes affected pro- 
foundly even the domestic life of the people. When Vic- 
toria came to the throne, candles were in almost universal 
use for illumination; during her reign there came into use, 
as illuminants, first kerosene, then gas, and lastly electricity. 
It was in her reign, too, that domestic conveniences such as 
the sewing-machine came into use; before her day household 
sewing was done by hand. In public buildings, and even in 
some private houses, mechanical contrivances such as the 
elevator were installed; and in many ways the everyday 
life of the people was made easier and simpler. 

(2) Communications and transportation.—Especially note- 
worthy were the changes in communication and transpor- 
tation. In 1837, the only means of communicating with 
people at a distance was by letter; and the postage rates 
were ruinously high. 'To send a single sheet of letter- 
paper from London to Birmingham cost ninepence; and 
letters to America cost many shillings. But, soon after 
Victoria’s accession, the penny post was inaugurated; and 
though recently the cost of postage has been raised again, 
it has been, since the early years of Victoria’s reign, pos- 
sible for even persons of the most limited means to com- 
municate with other persons in almost any part of the 
world. Then in 1848 there was established in England the 
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first telegraph line; in 1865 the first transatlantic cable 
connected the old world with the new; and in 1876 Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, a Scottish Canadian® invented the 
telephone. Similar chanics took place in iranapevtatim™ 
When Victoria ascended the throne, the railway was still 
in its infancy, and had not displaced the stage coach. But, 
in ‘the early years of her reign a network of railways 
spread all over the British Isles, linking up even the small- 
est villages with the centres of population. 'Then came the 
electric tram-car; and, just before the end of Victoria’s 
reign, the first motor-cars or automobiles made their ap- 
pearance in the streets. The revolutionary effect of these 
changes on modern life it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

(3) Humanitarianism.—During the same period there 
has been a profound change in the public attitude toward 
a great many matters of importance. This may be de- 
seribed as the triumph of humanitarianism, or the adop- 
tion of a more humane attitude. This was heralded, just 
before Victoria’s coronation, by the abolition in 1833 of the 
slave-trade in the British Empire. It was seen, also, short- 
ly after that date, in the disappearance of duelling as a 
means of settling disputes between gentlemen. It was seen 
in the establishment of societies to prevent cruelty to dumb 
animals; and it was seen in a long series of legislative 
Acts designed to protect the poor and the helpless, and to 
improve social conditions. The establishment of hospitals 
and asylums, of houses of refuge and reformatories, of a 
multitude of charitable organizations, testified during this 
period to a notable growth of the true spirit of Christianity. 

(4) Education.—Connected with this was a remarkable 
development in education. In 1837 education was still the 
privilege of the few; in 1844 Chiarles Kingsley testified 
that in the village of Eversley there was not one man or 
woman belonging to the labouring class who could read or 
write, “for as boys and girls they had all been glad to 
escape early to field work from the parish clerk’s little 
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stifling room, ten feet square, where cobbling shoes, teach- 
ing, and caning went together.” The growth of dem- 
ocracy, however, made it clear that “we must educate our 
masters”; and in 1870 parliament ‘at last made education 
compulsory. Since that day great advances have been 
made in the methods of education; and if some people are 
disappointed in 'the results which compulsory education has 
yielded, it is only right to remember that there are still 
persons living who were born before education became 
compulsory or efficient, and that it is perhaps too early to 
judge of its results. No one certainly can doubt that, in 
regard to education, the Victorian era made a great ad- 
vanee. Similarly, it contributed greatly to the diffusion of 
knowledge through the widespread establishment of free 
libraries, where the average man was given access to the 
wisdom and learning of the ages. 

(5) Material progress—In material things, the Victorian 
era was no less a period of progress. 'The adoption of Free 
Trade in 1846 brought about a phenomenal increase in 
British trade with other countries, owing to the peculiar 
position occupied by the British Isles; and Britain became 
the mistress of the carrying trade of the world. London 
became also the. financial centre of the world; and the 
Bank of England became a synonym for the last word in 
financial stability. The growth of English wealth brought 
about, naturally, a great increase in population; and in 
1901 the population of the British Isles was several times 
as large as it had been in 1837. This change was not 
without its drawbacks, for it brought about a trend of 
population toward the cities; and in these there sprang up 
a congestion of population in the “slums”. 

(6) Imperialism.—Connected with the growth of trade 
and wealth was the growth of the British Empire and of a 
new conception of imperialism. In the very year in which 
Victoria became queen there was an armed rebellion in 
Canada, brought about by the abuses of the old colonial 
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system. The rebellion was easily crushed; but English 
statesmen learnt from it a lesson which they had not 
learned from the American Revolution, and very soon a 
new theory of Empire made its appearance. First Can- 
ada, and then other overseas dominions of Great Britain, 
acquired the right of self-government, with power to make 
their own laws and tariffs; and the Empire became, not 
an Empire governed from Downing Street, but “a galaxy 
of free nations”, bound together only by their loyalty to - 
a common sovereign, and by the silken threads of senti- 
ment, If, during the later years of Victoria’s reign, im- 
perialism sometimes degenerated into jingoism, and the 
extent of the Empire became the boast of warlike pol- 
iticians, the true spirit of British imperialism was ex- 
emplified in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s lines on “The White 
Man’s Burden”: 


“Take up the white man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 


* * * * 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 


To seek another’s profit, 
And work another’s gain.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
BRITAIN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward VII (1902-1910).—When Victoria died in 1901, 
she was succeeded by her son, Albert Edward, who assumed 
the style of Edward VII. As Prince of Wales, Edward 
VII had outlived an earlier unpopularity, and had become 
a great favourite with the Eng- 
lish people. A heavy, digni- 
fied man, with a _ pointed 
beard, he was already fifty- 
nine years of age when he 
came to the throne, and had 
acquired the reputation of 
being “the first gentleman of 
Europe”. As king, he showed 
decided gifts for diplomacy; 
and the “Entente Cordiale” 
between Great Britain and 
France which ended in 1904 
the long rivalry between the 
two countries, was reputed to 
be largely his handiwork. 

A. J. Balfour.—In 1902 Lord Salisbury, who was now an 
old man, and had retained the prime ministry only until 
the South African war had been brought to a successful 
conclusion, resigned office, and his place was taken by his 
nephew, Arthur James Balfour (now the Earl of Balfour). 
Balfour was a scholar and philosopher of no mean repute, 
and he was not deficient in the art of polities; but there 
sprang up, during his tenure of office, a difference of opin- 
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ion in the Unionist or Conservative party with regard to 
free trade. Joseph Chamberlain, the leader of the Imperial- 
ist wing of the party, advocated a system of intra-imperial 
tariffs; but many members of the party were unwilling to 
bow the knee to the protectionist principle, and Balfour 
was unable to reconcile the conflicting views of his support- 
ers. The result was that the Unionists were defeated in the 
elections of 1906, and the Liberals came into power under 
the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith— Campbell-Bannerman 
was a genial, but rather prosaic Scotsman who never cap- 
tured the imagination of the masses. He did not hold 
office long; for in 1908 a lingering illness caused his resig- 
nation and death, and he was succeeded by one of his lieu- 
tenants, Henry Herbert Asquith (now the Karl of Oxford 
and Asquith). But his administration will be forever re- 
membered on account of the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to the Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State in 1906-7. That the British people should have 
granted self-government to a people whom they had con- 
quered only four or five years before, was one of the wisest 
and most magnanimous acts in the long annals of British 
statesmanship. It showed the world, in the most convincing 
manner possible, that the British Empire was based, not on 
force, but on freedom. 

George V.—Edward VII died in 1910, and his eldest son, 
George V, came to the throne. Under him great events have 
taken place. In the first year of his reign, a profound 
change was effected in the British constitution by the Pra- 
liament Act of 1910. This was an Act, sponsored by the 
Liberal government, which made it impossible for the House 
of Lords to refuse assent to a bill which had passed the 
Commons three times. In 1909. the House of Lords had re- 
jected the Liberal budget, and the Liberals carried the bill 
to the people. The result was that the House of Com- 
mons, the mouthpiece of the majority of the British people, - 
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became the sole final authority in the government of Great 
Britain. 

The Great War.—More far-reaching than this change, 
however, were the changes brought about by the Great 
War of 1914-18. This war, in which the British Empire 
had to fight for its very existence, shook English society to 
its foundations. It placed on the English taxpayer an un- 
precedented burden of public debt; it profoundly altered 
the conditions of international trade, in which Great Britain 
had enjoyed a leading position; and it affected intimately 
almost every household in the United Kingdom. The spirit 
in which, however, the British people have faced the prob- 
lems arising out of the war has wrung admiration from 
the whole world; and already many of these problems ap- 
pear to be nearing a solution. The final outcome of all the 
issues raised by the war is not yet clear; but the probability 
is that the British Empire will emerge from them stronger 
than ever before, thanks to those qualities of which a great 
English poet, John Milton, once sang— 


“Courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.” 


PART II 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


“We seem, as it were, to have conquered 
and peopled half the world in a fit of absence 
of mind.” 


—Sir J. R. Sueny, The Expansion of England 
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CHAPTER I 
THE VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 


The Spread of the British Race.—Three hundred and fifty 
years ago the English-speaking peoples were confined to 
the British Isles. To-day they have spread all over the 
globe, and the British Empire is one “on which the sun 
never sets”. Indeed, in this time, Britain has built up one 
overseas empire, lost it, and built up another much vaster 
in area and more glorious in character. How has this re- 
markable result come about? 

British seamanship.—One of the reasons for the growth 
of the British Empire lies in the fact that Great Britain 
is an island. Of necessity, its inhabitants have learnt the 
art of seamanship. The sea was their only avenue of com- 
munication with the outside world, and at an early period 
they were compelled to learn navigation. The story of 
the development of the frail coracle or dugout, in which 
the ancient Britons crossed the British Channel, into the 
ocean-going vessels of to-day, is a long tale, and need not 
detain us here; but it reflects the progress which the Eng- 
lish people have made in the mastery of the sea. 

The coming of sea power.—Ior many centuries, it is 
true, this progress was slow. Until the end of the Middle 
Ages, European civilization was centred about the Medi- 
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terranean, and Britain was a poor and remote group of 
islands on the fringe of the known world. The science of 
navigation was, therefore, developed much earlier and 
more fully among the Mediterranean peoples; and, as we 
shall see, the first great overseas discoveries were made by 
Italian and Portuguese sailors. But, as British trade with 
the mainland of Europe developed, England gave birth to 
a race of bold and daring seamen, trained in the hard 
school of the North Atlantic. When at last, as a result of 
the discovery of new continents, the centre of civilization 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, British 
sailors were ready to capture a position of supremacy on 
the high seas—a position they have never lost. Gradually, 
indeed, Englishmen came to see that naval supremacy—or 
as it is sometimes called “sea power”—was essential to their 
safety and independence. When James Thomson wrote, 


“When Britain first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain: 
Rule, Britannia! rule the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves,” 


he was only expressing the determination of the average 
Englishman that Britain should be “mistress of the seas”. 
The Renaissance.—It was at the end of the fifteenth 
century that the great discoveries began. This was the 
period of what is known as the Renaissance in Europe. 
The Renaissance (or rebirth) was an intellectual revolu- — 
tion, a change in men’s outlook, which profoundly affected 
human life in Europe in many ways. It began with a 
revival of the study of Greek and Latin literature; but it 
went far beyond this. It resulted in a new attitude to- 
ward religion, as seen in the Protestant Reformation; it 
brought about great advances in science, and particularly 
in such far-reaching inventions as gunpowder, the print- 
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ing-press, and the mariner’s compass; and, last but not 
least, it bore fruit in the voyages of discovery. Just as the 
revival of learning opened up new horizons to men’s minds, 
so the voyages of discovery opened up new continents for 
man’s exploitation. 

Marco Polo.—The first steps in the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of other continents were made by the Italians. 
In the later Middle Ages the Italian cities were great cen- 
tres of trade in Europe; and their merchants early pene- 
trated into Asia in search of the products of the East. 
At the end of the thirteenth century, two Venetian mer- 
chants named Polo reached China overland and were re- 
ceived at Pekin by the Emperor of the Mongols. The son 
of one of them, Marco Polo, who accompanied them on a 
second visit to China, published an account of the coun- 
tries he had seen; and his story roused great interest, and 
stimulated trade with the East. The overland journey to 
the East was, however, long, difficult, and dangerous; and 
somewhat later, about 1474, an Italian scientist named 
Toscanelli conceived the brilliant idea that China and 
Japan might be more easily reached by sailing westward 
across the Atlantic ocean. It had long been known that 
the earth was round, but the size of the earth had been 
under-estimated ; and Marco Polo had greatly exaggerated 
the distance he had travelled in reaching China. Conse- 
quently, Toscanelli thought that the distance between the 
western coasts of Europe and the eastern coasts of Asia 
was much less than it actually proved to be. Of the exist- 
ence of the great American continent he had, of course, 
no inkling. 

Christopher Columbus.—Toscanelli’s idea was taken up by 
others, notably by Christopher Columbus and John Cabot, 
both of whom were also Italians. Columbus offered his 
services to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, in Spain; 
and in 1492 he succeeded in sailing across the Atlantic 
with three small ships, and in reaching the West Indies. 
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After a passage of ovér nine weeks from the Canary 
Islands, during which his crews almost mutinied, he spied 
one night a light ahead. It was seen “in sudden and pass- 
ing gleams, as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, 
rising and sinking with the waves, or in the hand of some 
person on shore, borne up and down as he walked from 
house to house”. Morning revealed land ahead. It was 
the island of San Salvador; and Columbus thought he had 
reached the Hast Indies. From San Salvador he passed 
on to Cuba, and from 
Cuba to Haiti, which 
he mistook for Japan; 
and then he returned 
to Europe. In all he 
made four expeditions 
across the Atlantic; 
and in 1498 he reached 
the mainland of Amer- 
ica. But it never 
crossed his mind that 
he had stumbled on a 
— new continent; and he 
Sure or rue Time or Corumsus died ore the belief that 
America was Asia. 
John Cabot.—Meanwhile, John Cabot had reached Aim- 
erica farther north. Coming to Bristol, which was then 
one of the chief English seaports he had enlisted the sup- 
port of the merchants of Bristol in his scheme of reaching 
the East by sailing westward; and in 1497, after several 
fruitless attempts he succeeded in making a landing in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
next year (1498) he returned with two ships, and coasted 
along the shores of North America for some distance; but 
he found none of the silks and spices of which he was in 
search, and he was compelled to return empty-handed 
—goon to die, a disappointed and broken-hearted man. 
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America identified— Others, however, followed in the 
wake of Columbus and Cabot; and gradually, as one ex- 
pedition followed another, it dawned on men’s minds that 
the shores they had reached were not those of Asia, but of 
a new and hitherto unknown continent which intervened. 
Among these later explorers was an Italian named 
Amerigo Vespucci. Amerigo Vespucci published what 
was perhaps the first account of the New World to be 
committed to print; and hence the practice arose of 
deseribing the new continent as America, or “Amerigo’s 
country”. 

The sea-route to India.—At the same time epoch-making 
discoveries were being made by the Portuguese in another 
direction. For many years Portuguese sailors had been 
vying with the Italians in maritime enterprise. By the 
middle of the fourteenth century they had discovered the 
Canary Islands, the Azores, and Madeira in the Atlantic; 
and by the middle of the fifteenth they had pushed south 
along the African coast until they had passed Cape Verde. 
At last, in 1488, a Portuguese sailor named Bartholomew 
Diaz was blown by storms around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and into the Indian Ocean. He made his way back into 
the Atlantic with as much haste as possible; but the news 
of his discovery roused great interest in Portugal, since 
it suggested the possibility of a new route to Asia, to the 
south of Africa. In 1498 the Portuguese king fitted out 
an expedition under the command of Vasco da Gama; and 
da Gama after sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, 
steered straight across the Indian Ocean, and landed at 
Calicut in Hindustan. Here he came into direct relations 
with the spice merchants of the East; and his voyage re- 
sulted in Portugal becoming one of the great maritime and 
mercantile powers of the time. Da Gama himself became 
fabulously wealthy, and for the rest of his life he enjoyed 
the greatest favour of his royal master. He was the 
pioneer of the sea-route to India, 
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Magellan circumnavigates the globe——Huropean sailors 
by going west had reached America, and by going south 
and east had reached India. It remained now for some 
one to bridge the intervening gap; and this result was 
achieved in 1520 by one of the ships of Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portuguese in the service of the king of Spain. Magellan 
crossed the Atlantic, rounded the southern extremity of 
South America, and emerged into a great sea which he 
named the “Pacific Ocean”. 


“He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


After crossing the Pacific, amid terrible privations, he 
reached the Philippines; and here he was slain in battle 
with the natives. But his crews continued the voyage, 
erossed the Indian Ocean, and rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope; and eventually, after an absence of nearly three 
years, one of his vessels reached Portugal—the first ship 
that up to that time had circumnavigated the globe. 

Result of these discoveries—The result of these great 
discoveries was the founding of the colonial empires of 
Spain and Portugal. Spain built up a vast empire in 
Central and South America, the coast of which came to be 
known as “the Spanish main”; and Portugal took the lead 
in the establishment of trading-posts in India and the Kast. 
The Pope, indeed, attempted to divide the new fields of dis- 
covery between these two countries: Spain was to have 
a monopoly of all west of a certain longitude in the At- 
lantic Ocean, and Portugal of all east of it. England and 
France, though they had certain claims arising out of the 
discoveries their subjects had made, were left out in the 
cold, and for many years they made little pout to 
obtain a foothold in the New World. 

The English “sea-dogs”.—There had been growing up in 
England, however, a race of brave and skilful sailors, who 
looked with no kindly eye on the monopoly claimed by 
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Spain in America. Most of them came from the south- 
west coast of HEngland—“sea-dogs of Devon,” they have 
been called—and they led an attempt to break the 
Spanish monopoly. They obtained from the English gov- 
ernment no official sanction; and were indeed only one 
stage removed from being pirates and freebooters. AS 
early as 1530 old William Hawkins of Plymouth, “not con- 
tented with the short voyages commonly then made only 
to the known coasts of Europe, armed out a tall and goodly 
‘ship of his own, of the burthen of 250 tons, called the 
Pole of Plymouth, wherewith he made three long and 
famous voyages unto the coast of Brazil”. He first went 
down the coast of Africa, and obtained there a cargo of 
negroes and “Oliphants’ teeth’; then he sailed across to 
Brazil, and disposed of his cargo in trade, thus laying the 
foundation of the English slave-traffic. A generation 
later, his son, Sir John Hawkins, developed and extended 
this trade, and carried his cargoes into the very harbours of 
New Spain, where he sold them at the point of the sword. 

Sir Francis Drake.—The most famous of the Elizabethan 
sea-dogs, however; was Sir Francis Drake. His story 
reads like a page from a boy’s book of romance. He began 
life as a cabin-boy. As a young man, he sailed with Sir 
John, Hawkins to the Spanish main; and thereafter, for 
many years, he devoted himself to fighting and plundering 
the Spaniards. In 1572 he attacked the Spanish town of 
Nombre de Dios, and actually crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama, where he gazed on the Pacific, “silent upon a 
peak in Darien”. Five years later, in 1577, he set out on 
an expedition which carried him around the world. He 
harried the Spanish settlements on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of South America, captured a Spanish 
galleon with incredible treasures of gold and silver on 
board, took shelter in what is now the harbour of San 
Francisco, and thence made his way back to England across 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans and around the Cape of 
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Good Hope. In 1587 he “singed the King of Spain’s 
beard” by sailing right into the harbour of Cadiz, and 
burning the Spanish fleet under the very muzzles of the 
land batteries; and the following year he served as vice- 
admiral of the fleet that scattered the Spanish Armada. 
When news of the approach of the Armada arrived, 
Drake was playing bowls, it is said, at the Pelican Inn 
on Plymouth Hoe. “They’ll come soon enough for us to 
show them sport, and yet slow enough for us to be ready; 
so let no man hurry himself,” said he, and quietly finished 
his game. Certainly 
his cool courage was 
an important factor in 
inspiring the English 
sailors with the spirit 
of victory. His death 
was of the same pat- 
tern’as “his “life, it 
oceurred in 1596 while 
he was carrying fire 
and sword through the 
Spanish settlements in 
the West Indies. 

The spirit of the 
“sea-dogs”.—The spirit 
of the Elizabethan sea- 
dogs is one of the im- 
perishable things in 
English history. <A 
familiar instance of it 

Sm Francis Drake was the fight of Sir 
Richard Grenville and 
his little Revenge against hopeless odds in 1591: 


“Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in 
twain! 


Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain.” 
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Other illustrations are seen in the career of John Davis, 
the discoverer of Davis Strait, who “thought it better to die 
with honour than live with infamy,” and in that of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who in time of peril assured his men 
that “we are as near to Heaven by sea as by land”. To- 
gether with this gay and gallant courage there was a 
chivalry toward defeated enemies, a simplicity, and a 
piety in these old English sailors which makes one forget 
that they were virtually pirates. Even Sir John Hawkins, 
slave-dealer as he was, ordered his crews to gather to- 
- gether “morning and evening to serve God”, and he for- 
bade “profane swearing” on his ships—a notable prohibi- 
tion, when it is remembered that strange oaths were at that 
time common even in the mouth of the English queen 
herself. 

The buccaneers.—As time went on, the high character 
and heroic ideals of the “sea-dogs” degenerated; and men 
like Hawkins and Drake were succeeded ‘by buccaneers who 
sailed under the black flag and lived in their West Indian 
fastnesses a life of wild dissipation. The most famous of 
these buccaneers, Henry Morgan, was a man of brutal and 
lawless nature; and, though he eventually deserted his 
comrades, and became governor of Jamaica under Charles 
II, there was no reform of his character. Yet it must be 
remembered that even buccaneers played a part in laying 
the foundation of British sea-power. They made the name 
of England feared in every port in the Spanish main; they 
effectually broke the monopoly that Spain had attempted 
to set up in the New World; and they thus paved the way 
for the foundation in America of those English colonies 
which were to constitute the first British overseas empire. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN NORTH AMERICA 


The origin of the United States——The southern half of 
North America is to-day the home of a great English- 
speaking nation which numbers one hundred and ten mil- 
lion souls. A century and a half has now elapsed since the 
United States of America severed their connection with the 
Mother Country, and it is more than three hundred years 
since the first beginnings of settlement in them took place. 
But the original thirteen colonies which revolted in 1776 
constituted the major part of Great Britain’s first colonial 
empire, and even to-day, despite all the bitterness of 
the past, there is a bond of kinship between the people of 
the British Empire and the people of the United States 
such as exists probably between no other two peoples. 
While it is true that family quarrels are often the most 
acute, it is also true that blood is thicker than water; and 
the people of the British Empire and of the United States 
are mainly of one blood. It is important therefore, to 
trace here the origin and growth of the first English 
colonies in America, both because they were the first off- 
shoots from the parent stock, and because they have given 
rise to such a marvellous result in our own time. 

Sir Walter Raleigh—The Elizabethan mariners appear 
to have given little thought to the project of founding 
colonies. Their chief interest lay in trade and plunder. 
The only one among them who seems to have cherished 
colonizing ambitions was Sir Walter Raleigh. This re- 
markable man—courtier and statesman, soldier and sailor, 
scholar and poet—had a vision of what the future had in 
store for America. “TI shall live to see it,’ he wrote to one 
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of Elizabeth’s secretaries of state, “an English nation.’ He 
first obtained for his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a 
royal commission for the founding of a colony in New- 
foundland; and then, after Gilbert’s venture had mis- 
carried, and he himself had been: lost at sea, Raleigh sent 
out a colony to Roanoke, in Virginia. But his colony 
languished and died; and the fate of the survivors, if 
there were any such, is to this 
day a matter of conjecture. 
There is a tradition that little 
Virginia Dare, the first of all 
true “native-born” Americans, 
who had been born in Roanoke 
in August, 1587, was adopted by 
an Indian tribe and became an 
“Indian queen”. 

Raleigh’s later years.— After 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
Raleigh fell into disfavour with 
her successor, James I, and for 
many years he was a prisoner in Sm Watrter RareicH 
the Tower of London. During 
his confinement he amused himself by writing his History 
of the World, which is a good example of quaint and stately 
English prose, and in composing verses, some of which 
have become classic. On his release in 1615, he again 
organized an expedition to the New World, this time to 
South America; but he himself fell ill, his eldest son was 
killed in an attack on a Spanish town, and the expedition 
proved a miserable failure. Raleigh returned to England, 
but only to die. James I sacrificed him to his desire to 
conciliate the king of Spain, and on October 29, 1618, he 
was beheaded on a charge of high treason. “It is sharp 
medicine,” he said, as he felt the edge of the executioner’s 
axe, “but it is a sure remedy for all miseries and 


diseases.” 
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The colony of Virginia—Where Raleigh had led the 
way, others followed. ‘Fifteen years after his Roanoke 
venture, a number of London merchants bought out his 


interests in Virginia, 


and formed what was known 


as the London Company. This company sent out in 1607 a 
little fleet of three vessels, with about one hundred and 
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fifty colonists on 
board, to found a 
settlement in Vir- 
ginia; and the 
party disembark- 
ed near what is 
now Jamestown, 
at the mouth of 
the James River. 
Here they estab- 
lished the first 
permanent settle- 
ment of English- 
men on American 
soil. At first, the 
colony seemed 
likely to suffer the 
fate of Raleigh’s 
colony at Roan- 
oke. The settlers 
were the most un- 
promising that 
could have been 
chosen. Many of 
them were gentle- 
men, with no idea 
of manual labour ; 
some were jewel- 


lers and goldsmiths, ignorant of agriculture or carpentry, 


or any of the other arts essential to 


the pioneer. 
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Fortunately there was a man among them who had the 
genius of leadership. This was Captain John Smith, an 
old campaigner who had seen service in the Netherlands, 
in Hungary, and indeed in almost every country of Rares 
and who had suffered even the horrors of slavery among 
the Turks. His robust courage, his self- reliance, and his 
public spirit gained him recognition; and he was chosen 
the first president of the colony. He adopted as his motto 
the legend, “Nothing is to be expected except by labour”; 
he told ‘the loafers that “he who would not work might not 
eat”; and thus he started the colony on the road to 
economic success. 

Success of the colony.—But what really ensured the suc- 
cess of the settlement was something else. One of the 
chief motives lying behind the venture was the hope of 
finding in Virginia a supply of gold and silver such as the 
Spaniards had found farther south. The Jamestown 
colonists did not find any gold or silver. But they found a 
source of wealth hardly less valuable—the tobacco leaf. 
The use of tobacco had been introduced into Europe from 
Spanish America about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and had immediately become popular. It had been vigor- 
ously condemned; two of the popes had fulminated against 
it, and James I of England had written a book against it, 
in which he described it as a “custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the 
lungs, and in the black stinking fumes thereof resembling 
the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless”. 
Despite all opposition, however, the use of tobacco spread 
rapidly; and the demand for it gave to Virginia the 
economic basis which it needed. Just as the English came 
to Newfoundland seeking silks and spices, and found 
codfish, so they came to Virginia seeking gold, and found 
tobacco. } : : 

The Pilgrim Fathers——The next important point at which 
settlement took root was farther north, in what came to be 
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known as New England. -Here, in 1620, the “Pilgrim 
Fathers” disembarked from the Mayflower, and founded 
the colony of Plymouth. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
“Brownists” or Independents who had come into conflict 
with the ecclesiastical laws of England at that time. It 
is usual to say that they came to America in search of 
religious freedom; and this idea has been popularized by 
some famous lines by an English poetess, Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans :— 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


“Ay, eall it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


As a matter of fact, the Pilgrim Fathers had enjoyed 
religious freedom in Holland, where many of them had 
been living for many years. Their chief object in coming 
to America was just what Mrs. Hemans said it was not— 
“the wealth of seas”. They desired to take part in the 
American fisheries. To James I, when they came to him to 
obtain permission to settle in America, they confessed as 
much. “What,” asked James, “is your object in going?” 
“To engage in fishing, your Majesty,’ replied the spokes- 
man of the band. “Very well,” replied that wise and 
learned monarch, “it was the Apostles’ own calling.” 

The landing at Plymouth.—The Pilgrim Fathers had 
originally intended to land on the coast of Virginia; but 
the Mayflower was driven out of her course, and reached 
land in the neighbourhood of Cape Cod. A more in- 
hospitable shore it would have been difficult to find. Yet 
here the passengers of the Mayflower decided to land, very 
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much in the spirit of people who pin their faith to a 
verse of scripture on which their eyes happen to alight. 
They entered what is now the harbour of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and disembarked on a great boulder which 
is now famous as Plymouth Rock. 

Trials of the colony.—At first the colonists endured un- 
told privations. . 


“Winter cried, ye freeze: away ! 
Fever cried, ye burn: away! 
Hunger cried, ye starve: away! 
Vengeance cried, your graves shall stay!” 


During the first winter half of the colonists died, among 
them William Carver, the first governor of the settlement. 
Fortunately, however, the colony escaped the terror of 
Indian attack. The Pilgrim Fathers were successful in 
establishing friendly relations with the Indians; and in 
this way they were able to survive the difficulties of the 
first few years. The colony increased in population and 
prosperity until, by 1640, there was no less than eight 
prim, clean, and comfortable towns about the mother 
settlement, with a total population of about 3,000 in- 
habitants. 

The colony of Massachusetts.—The founding of the 
Plymouth colony was followed by that of Massachusetts, 
destined to become the chief of the New England colonies. 
Massachusetts ultimately absorbed Plymouth; and, on the 
other hand, it threw out from it the offshoots which be- 
came Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. The founders of Massachusetts were not, like 
the Pilgrim Fathers, Independents, but were Puritans in 
the true sense of the term—that is, members of the Church 
of England who wished to purify her from within. In 
the New World, however, they soon became, to all intents 
- and purposes, divorced from the Church of England, and 
there came to be no difference between the Independents 
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of Plymouth and the Puritans of Massachusetts. Among 
them was to be found some of the best blood of the Mother 
Country. John Cotton, who brought part of his flock from 
Boston in Lincolnshire to Boston in Massachusetts, was a 
graduate of Cambridge, and the best type of Puritan 
divine. John Winthrop, the first governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was a wealthy country gentleman from Sussex, 
who combined ‘the vigour and piety of the Puritan with 
the grace of the ‘Cavalier. At one time, there is reason 
to believe, Oliver Cromwell contemplated emigration to 
New England. Had he come to Boston before the Great 
Rebellion broke out, how different might have been the 
history of both Old and New England! 

The other colonies— Not all the English colonies in 
America, however, were settled by Puritans. Maryland, 
which was founded by Lord Baltimore in 1633, was 
originally a refuge for Roman Catholics; and though 
Puritanism later triumphed over Roman Catholicism in 
the colony, it always remained partly Roman Catholic in 
character. Pennsylvania was settled first by William Penn 
and his Quakers; North Carolina received Covenanters 
from Scotland and Huguenots from France; Georgia be- 
came a haven for the debtors and bankrupts of all 
countries. New York, later to become one of the chief 
states in the American union, was originally the Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam; and though it ceased to belong 
to Holland in 1664, it still contains a strong admixture of 
Dutch blood, and many of the most famous families of the 
state still bear Dutch names. Two or three of the presi- 
dents of the United States, notable among them being 
Theodore Roosevelt, have belonged to this stock. 

The motives of the colonists—The motives which brought 
about the establishment of these colonies were mixed. In 
many cases a desire to escape from religious persecution 
was prominent. It was thought that in the New World 
men would be able to worship God in the way they liked 
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best. The hope was not always fulfilled, for the Puritan of 
New England proved as intolerant of others as the High 
Churchman of Old England has been of him. But un- 
doubtedly religious motives played a conspicuous part. 
Other motives were economic in their character. Men who 
had not succeeded in making a living in the Old World 
came to try their luck in the New World; and it was a 
striking fact that most of the Puritan emigrants to 
America came from those counties in England where the 
economic disturbance caused by the “enclosures of land” 
was most pronounced. In history, as in other things, one 
must beware of looking for only one cause; generally, in 
human affairs, there is more than one cause, and sometimes 
there are several causes. 
- Increase of population.—‘Let it not be grievous to you,” 
wrote a friend in England to one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, “that you have been instruments to break the ice 
for others; the honour shall be yours to the world’s end.” 
To the world’s end the honour is theirs. Once the ice was 
broken, immigration flowed into the American colonies in a 
steady stream, and spread out in every direction. The 
American continent is richly dowered with natural wealth; 
and those who had found it difficult to eke out a living 
in the Old World found the New a land of plenty. The 
families of the New England colonists were, as a rule, of 
generous size; and between the years 1689 to 1760, the 
population of the English colonies in America multiplied 
eightfold. By the middle of the eighteenth century it 
amounted to a million and a half souls. Most of these were 
on the land, for the only cities of any size were Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, and Charleston—and the 
largest of these, Philadelphia, had a population of only 
25,000. 

The government of the colonies.—By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the number of colonies, moreover had 
increased to thirteen. Of these three (Massachusetts, 
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Connecticut, and Rhode Island) were governed according 
to a charter; three (Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware) were held by proprietors; and seven (Virginia, the 
Carolinas, New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey and 
Georgia) were controlled directly by the Crown. In all of 
them, however, the government was similar in character. 
There was in each a governor, assisted by a council, 
and a representative assembly. This assembly controlled 
the internal affairs of the colony, with almost no inter- 
ference from England; and thus, from the beginning, the 
American colonies enjoyed an independence such as the 
colonies of no other European power at that time enjoyed. 
Massachusetts had even the privileges of electing its own 
governor and making its own coinage—the “pine-tree 
shiling”’. The first British Empire in America was linked 
to the Mother Country by the lightest of ties; and it was 
this fact which made later the imposition of restrictions so 
intolerable to Americans, and led the way to the American 
Revolution and the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
There is some truth in the epigram that the first British 
Empire in America was lost because “George Grenville 
[the British prime minister] began to read the colonial 
despatches”. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 


The Indian Empire—The King of England is to-day 
the Emperor of India, and India is one of the most valu- 
able possessions of the British Crown. <A good part of the 
prosperity of the British Empire has been built up on 
Indian trade, and for many centuries large numbers of 
Englishmen have found their life work in the government 
of the great number of states and principalities which 
India contains. 

The rise in the price of pepper—The rise of British 
power in India may be traced back in the ultimate analysis, 
curiously enough, to a rise in the price of pepper. During 
the sixteenth century the European trade with India and 
the Spice Islands was monopolized first by the Portuguese 
and then by the Dutch. Like all monopolists, the Dutch 
attempted to fix the price of their commodities. In 1599 
they raised the price of pepper in the London market 
from three shillings to eight shillings a pound. Now 
pepper was a much more necessary commodity in those 
days than in these. It was used, where we now use re- 
frigerators, as a preservative for food. Occasionally also, 
it was used to make food palatable which had begun to 
spoil. The housewives of London were therefore up in 
arms over the rise in the price of pepper, and a number 
of London merchants banded together to form a company 
to trade with India and the Spice Islands, with a view to 
obtaining spices at a reasonable price. This company was 
chartered as “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies”, but it has since 
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that time been known more popularly as “The East India 
Company.” 

Captain James Lancaster.—In the spring of the year 
1601 the Company sent out to India a flotilla of five ships, 
under the command of Captain James _ Lancaster. 
‘Laneaster was, like Drake, one of those Elizabethan 
“sea-dogs” who were not far removed from the category 
of pirates. In 1592 the had raided a _ Portuguese 
post in the Malay peninsula, and had obtained possession 
of a “notable register of the Indiés”, which contained most 
valuable information with regard to the spice trade. He 
was therefore well fitted to-introduce British trade into 
the East. With a cargo of British staples, such as glass, 
hides, and cutlery, and nearly £30,000 in gold and silver, he 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, and landed on the Island of Sumatra. He was 
cordially received by the natives, and the King of Achin, 
who was a Mohammedan, asked him if he knew the Psalms 
of David. 

“Yes,” replied Lancaster, greatly astonished, “we sing 
them every day.” 

“Then,” said the King, “I and my court will sing a 
psalm to God for your prosperity.” 

The success of Lancaster’s voyage.—It happened, however, 
that the harvest in Sumatra had failed the year before, and 
there was little pepper or other spices to be had. Lan- 
caster was at a loss what to do, but a stroke of good 
fortune befell him, which solved his difficulty. In the 
Straits of Malacca he met a Portuguese ship of 1900 tons, 
which he promptly attacked and captured. The English 
then transferred to their own ships the wealthy cargo in 
the hold of the Portuguese vessel. “The General,” says the 
simple narrative contained in the journals of the voyage, 
“was very glad of this good hap, and very thankful to God 
for it, and as he told me, he was much bound to God that 
had eased him of a very heavy care, and that he could not 
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be thankful enough to Him for this blessing given.” After 
a little more trading in India and Java, where, says the 
narrative, “we traded very peaceable, although the Javians 
be regarded among the greatest pickers and thievers in the 
world,” Lancaster and his men turned their prows and set 
sail for England. Here they arrived in the early summer of 
1603. The holds of all the vessels were filled to the hatches 
with pepper and cloves and cinnamon, and the total value 
of the cargoes reached an almost fabulous figure. Inci- 
dentally, the price of pepper took a sudden fall, and the 
London housewives found that they could buy it a great 
deal cheaper than in 1599. - 

The English establish factories——In Lancaster’s steps 
other adventurers followed, and gradually the English 
sailors wrested from the Portuguese and the Dutch a good- 
ly share of the Indian trade. The English fortunately di- 
rected their chief efforts toward obtaining the trade of the 
mainland, and here, in the course of time, they built up 
trading posts, or factories. In 1639 a servant of the Com- 
pany named Francis Day bought some land on the site 
of what is now the city of Madras, and built there the 
first English fortress in India, Fort George. In 1661 the 
English acquired from Portugal the city of Bombay, much 
to the delight of the inhabitants, who complained that the 
Portuguese had treated them “as the elephant doth the 
ant”. Bombay was rented to the East India Company, and 
became for many years its chief port. In 1696 Fort Wil- 
liam was established at Calcutta, and by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the English had a firm foothold in 
the Indian peninsula, with Bombay in the west, Madras 
in the south-east, and Calcutta in the north-east. 

A typical factory—The English factories in India were 
all of the same type. The factory consisted, as a rule, of a 
square of fortified buildings enclosing a courtyard. Except 
during the rainy season, the merchandise in which the Com- 
pany traded was stored in the open space near the factory. 
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In the building lived the Company’s servants, under a 
sort of military rule. They were governed by a president, 
assisted by a council chosen from the senior merchants, and 
under the president and council were various grades of 
employees, merchants, factors, writers, and apprentices. In 
the larger factories there were sometimes several buildings 
within the walls, and perhaps a great hall in which the 
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traders dined, and read prayers. In the evenings, with the 
labour of the day over, the inhabitants of the factory 
amused themselves in the courtyard with such games as 
archery and bowls. 

Trade leads to conquest.—Within the factories, English 
law reigned supreme; but the authority of the East India 
Company extended no farther than the gates of the fort. 
As time went on, however, the English traders were almost 
inevitably drawn into Indian politics, and eventually we 
shall see that they were compelled, in the interests of 
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trade, to enter on an era of conquest. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century the rivalry between the French and 
the English traders in India had reached such a point that 
each group was backing rival Indian potentates, and thus 
the conflict arose which resulted in the establishment of 
British dominion in India. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DUEL WITH FRANCE 


Relations between France and Great Britain—Of recent 
years Great Britain and France have been friends and 
allies. In the Crimean War of 1854-56, the British and 
French fought shoulder to shoulder against the Russians; 
and in the Great War of 1914-18 they defended the west- 
ern front together against the onslaught of Germany. 
During the twentieth century, indeed, the two countries 
have been linked together in what is known as an entente 
cordiale, or friendly understanding. For many centuries, 
nevertheless, they were hereditary enemies. In the Middle 
Ages they waged against each other a Hundred Years’ 
War; and between the years 1689 and 1815 there was a 
series of no less than seven distinct wars between them. 
These began with the campaigns of Marlborough, and 
ended only with the defeat of Napolean at Waterloo—a 
struggle which -has been named by a famous English 
historian “the Second Hundred Years’ War’. The im- 
mediate causes of this struggle arose, to a large extent, 
from European politics; and it was on the battlefields of 
Europe that the military forces of the contestants were 
mainly employed. But, at bottom, this second Hundred 
Years War was something more than a mere dynastic 
quarrel in Europe. It developed into a world-wide duel 
between England and France for mastery in the distant 
parts of the earth; and its most significant episodes were 
those which took place in India and in America. 

The colonial empire of France.—By 1689 France, under 
Louis XIV, had become, not only the leading state in 
Europe, but also an important colonial power. In North 
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America she had laid the foundations of New France, and 
in India she had established trading posts which rivalled 
in importance those of the English. Her ambitions, more- 
over, were not limited by these beginnings. In North Am- 
oe she was on the point of founding, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the colony of Louisiana; and plans were al- 
ready half formed for linking Louisiana and New France 
by a chain of posts in the Mississippi valley and the Illinois 
country, thus hemming in to the sea-board the English 
colonies east of the Alleghanies. In India, she had estab- 
lished herself at Pondicherry, near Madras; and here she 
challenged the English to battle for commercial, and even 
political, supremacy. She had enlisted in the service of 
the French East India Company large numbers of native 
soldiers, called Sepoys; and her policy had from the begin- 
ning an aggressive air. 

Dupleix at Pondicherry—The French governor at 
Pondicherry, when hostilities broke out, was Joseph Fran, 
eois Dupleix, an astute and daring leader, who frankly 
aimed at building up a French empire in the East. He 
understood Oriental diplomacy, and he obtained over the 
minds of the natives of the south of India a remarkable 
ascendancy. At first, fortune smiled on his plans. A 
French fleet captured Madras, and Dupleix ignominiously 
defeated the troops of a native prince who came to the 
relief of the English. Finally, by 1750, Dupleix succeeded 
in placing on the thrones of practically all the adjacent 
Indian principalities his own nominees, thus becoming 
virtually dictator of the south of India. 

Robert Clive.—The English officials at Madras were 
most of them merely traders, and were helpless against 
the brilliant strategy of the French governor. Fortunately 
for Great Britain, however, there was at this time serving 
as a clerk in the factory of the Hast India Company at 
Madras a young man who was destined to become one of 


the greatest generals of his time. This was Robert Clive, 
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a wild and ungovernable youth who was shipped out to 
India to get him out of the way. Many are the stories still 
extant about his youthful escapades, the most famous being 
the story about his climbing to 
the summit of the church 
steeple in Market Drayton, and 
lowering himself over the pro- 
jecting wall, in order to obtain 
from the water-spout a smooth 
stone with which to play the 
game of “ducks and drakes”. 
Fighting was the very breath of 
his nostrils, and his temper had 
“such a fierceness and imperious- 
ness that he flies out upon every 
Rozert, Lorn Cuve trifling occasion.” In Madras 
he chafed greatly under the 
routine of office work, but when the war with the French 
broke out he had at last a chance to display his talents, 
and of this chance he made the best possible use. He 
raised a force of Sepoys, which he organized and trained 
himself, and then he proposed to the governor of Madras 
that he should be allowed to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. In 1751 he captured by a clever manoeuvre the 
city of Arcot, the capital of one of Dupleix’s allies, and 
later with only a handful of men, he defended Arcot 
against a native force of over 10,000 men. This brilliant 
stroke broke the power of Dupleix’s allies. The native 
princes woke to the fact that a new spirit was actuating 
the English, and ere many months had elapsed Dupleix’s 
ambitious plans had collapsed into nothing. The bubble 
of French dominion in India had burst, and Clive, though 
he little knew it, had laid the basis of British rule in that 
country. 
The black hole of Calcutta—A few years later Clive 
now a famous soldier, was called upon to defend Roce 
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prestige in Bengal. The Nawab of Bengal at this time 
was a cruel and dissipated young man named Suraj-ud- 
Doula—a name corrupted by the English soldiers into “Sir 
Roger Dowler”. The English in Calcutta began in 1756, 
at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, to construct 
fortifications against possible inroads by the French. 
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Suraj-ud-Doula ordered these to be raised to the ground. 
When his orders were ignored, he destroyed, in a fit of 
passionate energy, the British trading post near his capital, 
and marched on Caleutta. After a four days’ siege he 
captured the city, together with about 150 Englishmen 
and one English lady. These prisoners were forced into a 
small dungeon—forever infamous as “the black hole of 
Caleutta”—and here, in the stifling heat of the summer 
night, all but twenty-two men and the lady perished. The 
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horrors of that night curdled the blood of every English- 
man in India, and there was an instant demand for ven- 
geance. 

The battle of Plassey.—Clive, who had that day landed 
at Madras, after a visit to England, was commissioned to 
proceed to Bengal.to take what action seemed necessary. 
At the battle of Plassey on June 23, 1757, he crushed, with 
a small army of 3,000 men, the enormous but ill-disciplined 
levies of “Sir Roger Dowler”. Just as six years before he 
had stood master of south India, so now he was virtually 
lord of Bengal. 

Clive’s later years——In 1758 Clive was “made governor 
of Bengal, and in 1760 a grateful sovereign raised him to 
the peerage. His later days, however, were clouded with 
trouble. He was accused of abuse of power and extortion, 
and though he was acquitted of the charges brought against 
him, he never recovered from the attacks made upon him, 
and in 1774 he died by his own hand. Thus perished one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. “Great in council, 
great in war, great in his exploits, which were many, and 
great in his faults, which were few, Clive will ever be re- 
membered as the man who laid deeply the foundations of 
our Indian Empire, and who, in a time of national des- 
pondence, restored the tarnished honour of the British 
arms.” 

The struggle in North America.—Meanwhile, an even 
more dramatic struggle was being enacted on the soil of 
North America. Here the English and the French had 
been for nearly a century in continual collision. Hardly 
had the French established their first colony at Port 
Royal in Acadia, when it was wiped out in 1613 by the 
Virginian buccaneer Argall; and Quebec had been in exist- 
ence for barely twenty years when it was captured by an 
English sea-captain named Kirke in 1629. Quebec was 
returned to the French in 1633; but in 1690 a New Eng- 
land fleet, under Sir William Phips, again appeared before 
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it, and only the courage and resource of Count Frontenac, 
the heroic governor of New France, saved it from capture. 
In 1713 Acadia passed into the hands of Great Britain by 
right of conquest, at the time of the Treaty of Utrecht; and 
it looked as though the sparsely settled territories of New 
France might soon fall also into the hands of the aggres- 
sive English. New France had a population which was 
numbered only in thousands, whereas the English colonies 
to the south had a population already numbering hundreds 
of thousands. 

The French menace.—Yet the French were not willing to 
give up the contest without a gallant struggle. On more 
than one occasion raiding-parties of the French-Canadian 
coureurs-de-bois, in company with their Indian allies, made 
swift descents on the English settlements in Vemmont and 
New Hampshire, destroying everything in their path. In 
the West, the French showed an energy in trade and ex- 
ploration that far outshone the efforts of the English; and 
ere long French trading posts sprang up on the Great 
Lakes, in the Illinois country, and in the Mississippi 
valley, which hemmed in the English colonies on the sea- 
board. Finally, in 1740, the French government built, on 
the island of Cape Breton, the powerful fortress of Louis- 
bourg, to guard the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Few things in American history are more remarkable 
than the offensive strength shown by New France, a 
strength out of all proportion to its population. On the 
less warlike, but more populous, English colonies to the 
south, the fear of the French lay like a nightmare. 

A half-century of conflict—F or half a century the desul- 
tory struggle continued, fortune favouring now one side, 
and now the other. Then, in 1754, the climax came. In 
that year the French established Fort Duquesne in the 
Ohio valley. This was more than even the slow-moving 
English could endure. A French occupation of the Ohio 
valley would rob the English of New England, New York, 
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and Pennsylvania of their natural ground for expansion 
westward. It was a stab in the back; and an expedition 
was promptly organized to drive the French out of the 
Ohio valley. The command of the expedition was unfor- 
tunately confided to a brave, but stubborn British general 
named Braddock. Braddock, who had learnt the art of war 
on the battlefields of Europe, and knew nothing of the 
conditions of fighting in the American wilds, would accept 
no advice; and his army was cut to pieces by the French 
and the Indians before he even reached Fort Duquesne. 
Braddock himself was mortally wounded; and only the 
coolness and resources of a young Virginian officer named 
George Washington saved the British from annihilation. 
The conquest of Canada.—This reverse, however, only 
spurred the British to greater efforts. Fortunately, there 
came into power in England at this juncture William Pitt, 
the greatest war minister Great Britain has ever had. Pitt, 
from his desk at the War Office, took charge of the direc- 
tion of the American war, and infused into it a new 
energy. He replaced the old-fashioned generals of Brad- 
dock’s type with new men, who understood the conditions 
of warfare in the New World; and he instilled into the 
British people a new spirit of victory. At first progress 
was slow. The French had in the Marquis de Montcalm a 
general of outstanding ability; and for a year or two 
Montcalm succeeded in preserving the soil of New France 
intact. But in 1758 the British fleet, acting in conjune- 
tion with a British army, captured Louisboure; and in 
1759 James Wolfe, one of Pitt’s “young men”, appeared 
before Quebec, and laid siege to it. Quebec, perched on 
the crest of Cape Diamond, was a hard nut to crack; and 
for a time Wolfe seems almost to have despaired of success. 
But eventually, by a brilliant and daring manoeuvre, he got 
his army on the Plains of Abraham, west of Quebec; and 
here was fought one of the decisive battles of history. 
Montcalm’s troops, issuing in haste from the walls, were 
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driven headlong by Wolfe’s Highlanders ; and Quebec was 
forced the next day to capitulate. In the hour of victory, 
Wolfe himself fell mortally wounded on the field of battle ; 
and Montealm died of his wounds the following night. But 
the work of both was done. The battle of the Plains of 
Abraham decided the question of British supremacy in 
North America; and though the French forces fell back 
on Montreal, and indeed in turn besieged the British in 
Quebec, the arrival of the British fleet in the spring of 
1760 put an end to the unequal struggle. In the summer 
of 1760 the French army laid down its arms, and Canada 
became a British colony. 

The Peace of Paris, 1763.—By the Peace of Paris in 1763, 
France formally handed over to Great Britain virtually 
all its possessions in India and America, and ceased for the 
time to be a colonial power. There were some Frenchmen 
to whom this was a matter for congratulation. The great 
Voltaire, for instance, gave a dinner to celebrate the loss 
of Canada, which he had described as “a few acres of 
snow”. On the other hand it cannot be said that Canada 
was at that time regarded as a great prize even by the 
British. There was, indeed, some question as to whether 
Great Britain would be wiser in 1763 to take from France 
Canada or the Island of Guadeloupe in the West Indies; 
and a pamphlet controversy was waged over this point. 
In the end, the British elected to retain Canada; but this 
was not on account of any special value which Canada 
was thought to have, but merely because the retention of 
Canada would remove from the English colonies to the 
south the menace of French attack. 

How the British Empire grew.—Neither in India nor in 
Canada did the British deliberately start out to build up 
an empire. In each case, their conquests were forced on 
them by circumstances; and in each case they were accept- 
ed with some reluctance. In India, the British were at 
first merely traders, with no thought beyond trade; but 
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trade demands peace and security, and in order to obtain 
these the British had to undertake to police India. In 
America, the British were primarily colonists; and it was 
only because the very existence of some of these colonies 
was threatened by the French that it became necessary to 
remove the menace of French aggression. It was in this 
way, not by a deliberate policy of empire-building, but by a 
series of chance circumstances, that the British Empire 
developed. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


The American Revolution.—Only a few years after the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, which left Britain triumphant in 
North America from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, there broke out — 
the American Revolution. This revolution resulted in the 
loss by Great Britain of all her original colonies on the 
mainland of North America, and indeed in the virtual 
collapse of the first British overseas Empire. 

“Colonies are like fruits.’ — A generation before this 
catastrophe occurred, Turgot, a famous French statesman 
and economist, had said that “colonies are like fruits, 
which cling to the tree only until they ripen”, and he had 
prophesied that “as soon as America can take care of her- 
self, she will do what Carthage did”—that is, become in- 
dependent of the Mother Country. As long as France was 
entrenched in Canada and Louisiana, and French raiding 
parties were descending on the valleys of New England, 
the American colonies needed the help of the Mother 
Country, but once the menace of the French was removed, 
they became able to look after themselves; and it was 
therefore perhaps not surprising that in 1776 they de- 
clared their independence. 

Differences between the English of the old and new 
worlds.—During the century and a half which had elapsed 
since the Pilgrim Fathers had landed on Plymouth Rock, 
there had sprung up differences between the English of the 
New and Old Worlds. Especially in the newer settled 
districts in America, where every man worked with his 
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hands, and regarded himself as the equal of any other 
man, democratic ideas had obtained a firm hold. The very 
form of government which had been developed in the 
colonies was more advanced and democratic than that 
which obtained in the England of the eighteenth century, 
with its influential House of Lords and its unreformed 
House of Commons. The Mother Country and the colonies 
were at different stages of political development. There 
had developed also between the English and the Ameri- 
cans a social antipathy. British army officers, like Brad- 
dock, sent out to America were at small pains to conceal 
their contempt for even colonials like George Washington ; 
and the colonials in turn resented bitterly the attitude of 
the British, and despised them for it. 

Changes in the British government.—These differences 
in political and social outlook might not, of themselves, 
have brought about the American Revolution. But, un- 
fortunately, the closing years of the struggle with France 
saw certain changes in the government of Britain which 
were destined to have disastrous results. In 1760, there 
ascended. the British throne the honest and well-meaning, 
but stubborn and narrow-minded George III; and in 1762 
the great Pitt, the only English statesman who had a true 
imperial vision, was removed from power, to be succeeded 
by smaller men. The Seven Years’ War, moreover, left 
behind it a legacy of public debt; and in seeking to pay 
off this debt, the English government had recourse to the 
policy of imposing new taxes on the colonies. George 
Grenville, for example, who was prime minister in 1765, 
got parliament to pass a Stamp Act, which compelled the 
inhabitants of the colonies to affix stamps to all legal docu- 
ments, as a means of defraying their share of the cost of the 
war. 

The Stamp Act and Navigation Laws.—There was in the 
Stamp Act no essential injustice. The Seven Years’ War 
in America had been waged very largely in the interest of 
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the colonies; and it was only fair that they should bear a 
part of the expense. The British Crown and parliament, 
moreover, had always asserted legislative authority over 
the colonies in America. The prevailing theory not only 
in Britain, but in all colonizing countries at that time, 
was that colonies existed for the benefit of the Mother 
Country; and Britain had never hesitated to control, for 
example, the trade of the colonies. The Navigation Laws, 
on which Britain’s prosperity was largely dependent, 
placed severe restrictions on colonial trade. They gave 
Britain a monopoly of colonial buying and selling, since 
colonial products could only be carried in British ships; 
they regulated the customs duties payable at colonial 
ports; and they discouraged, and sometimes even prohib- 
ited, colonial manufactures. 

Opposition to the Stamp Act.—The trouble was that the 
Navigation Laws had never been rigidly enforced; and 
American seamen had for many years carried on a roaring 
contraband trade, for instance, with the Spanish West 
Indies. Britain had for many years left Americans pretty 
much to their own devices; and Grenville’s attempt to as- 
sert an authority which had been rarely exercised natur- 
ally aroused vigorous opposition. The Stamp Act, more- 
over, was the first attempt on the part of the British gov- 
ernment to impose on the colonies internal and direct, as 
opposed to what may be called external or indirect, taxa- 
tion. It immediately caused a furore of excitement in 
America. Riots broke out in various towns and cities of 
New England; and resolutions were introduced into the 
colonial legislatures demanding the repeal of the Act. 
“Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell,” 
exclaimed the orator Patrick Henry in the Virginia legis- 
lature, “and George the Third may profit by their ex- 
ample.” When the Act came into force not a sheet of 
stamped paper could be purchased in any of the colonies; 
and American merchants banded together to boyeott British 
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trade; and in 1766 the British parliament bowed to the 
storm, and repealed the Act. 

The tax on tea.—One would have thought that this in- 
cident would have brought British statesmen wisdom. Yet 
only a few months later, Charles Townshend, a member of 
the British government, brought forward a new proposal 
for taxing the colonies. He proposed to levy at the Ameri- 
can ports an import duty on tea, paper, glass, and several 
other “enumerated articles”. The tax on tea had hitherto 
been levied in England; and the whole measure was merely 
an extension of an already admitted principle. But the 
temper of the Americans was now thoroughly aroused. 
There were renewed riots in the towns of New England, 
one of which, in 1770, led up to the so-called “Boston 
Massacre”, when British soldiers, attacked by a mob, fired 
on their assailants. Again the British government gave 
way. The tax on the “enumerated articles’ was repealed, 
and only the tax on tea was left, more for. the sake of 
asserting the right of the British government to tax the 
colonies than for anything else. But this was precisely 
the right that the Americans were not willing to admit. 
Already the‘ery of “No taxation without representation” 
had begun to be heard; and when the tea-ships of the East 
India Company sailed into Boston Harbour in the autumn 
of 1773, a party of Boston citizens, disguised as Indians, 
boarded them and threw the tea into the harbour. This 
lawless act brought prompt retribution. Boston Harbour 
was closed by the British government, and the charter of 
Massachusetts was annulled. Matters were thus drifting 
to a crisis. 

The Continental Congress.—Hitherto the thirteen colonies 
had been without any connection with one another. Now 
they resolved to unite. In September, 1774, there met in 
Philadelphia a congress of delegates from all the colonies, 
known as the “Continental Congress’, to discuss measures 
whereby the British parliament might be compelled to 
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rescind its obnoxious measures. As yet there was among 
the delegates in general no desire for “independence”. 
Samuel Adams, who first broached the idea, was avoided 
as a leper. All the Congress did was to threaten Great 
Britain with a trade boycott until redress of its griev- 
ances was granted. They were under the impression that 
American trade was necessary to the Mother Country, and 
that they held, therefore, the whip hand. In this, however, 
they were mistaken. The British government declined to 
make any further concessions; and a conflict became in- 
evitable. “The die is cast,’ wrote George III; “the colonies 
must either triumph or submit.” 

The outbreak of hostilities—Hostilities; in fact, broke 
out almost immediately. In the spring of 1775, a column 
of British soldiers, despatched from Boston to seize an 
arsenal of fire-arms collected at Concord, Massachusetts, 
was set upon by the “embattled farmers” of the country- 
side at Lexington and almost annihilated. A month later 
Ethan Allen and his “Green Mountain Boys” seized 
Ticonderoga, on Lake George, “in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress”; and thus made 
secure free access to Canada. In June, the rebels invested 
Boston, and seized the neighbouring Bunker’s Hill, a com- 
manding eminence from which they were driven only with 
the greatest difficulty. After Bunker’s Hill, it became 
clear that the issue was to be decided only by the sword; 
and the Continental Congress proceeded to organize an 
army, the command of which they confided to George 
Washington, the Virginian officer who had been associated 
with Braddock in the expedition against Fort Duquesne 
in 1754, 

The Declaration of Independence.—In the summer of 1776 
came the final and irrevocable break. Up to this point 
many people had hoped that a reconciliation might be 
brought about; and at the end of 1775 even George 
Washington had indignantly repudiated the idea of inde- 
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pendence. But in 1776 it became clear that the Ameri- 
cans were destined to almost certain defeat unless they 
could obtain outside aid; and, while France was willing 
to lend them aid, it could hardly do so while they re- 
mained British subjects. The British government, more- 
over, had profoundly angered the Americans by importing 
into America German mercenaries, from George III’s Ger- 
man dominions, to fight against them. Partly in anger, 
therefore, and partly with the object of obtaining assist- 
ance from France, the members of the Continental Con- 
eress decided to declare the colonies independent of Great 
Britain. A Declaration of Independence was drawn up, 
and on July 4, 1776, this passed the Congress by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The War of the Revolution.—It is not necessary to follow 
here in detail the struggle that ensued. For more than 
five weary years the world saw the sorry spectacle of two 
branches of the British race locked in fratricidal warfare. 
In a sense, indeed, the struggle was one, not between Bri- 
tain and America, but between two elements in the British 
body politic. In England, the Whigs or Liberals frankly 
espoused the cause of the rebels, and even the great Pitt, 
now raised to the peerage as Lord Chatham, declared: 
“You cannot conquer America. If I were an American as 
I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country, I would never lay down my arms—never, 
never, never.” Not a few British officers resigned their 
commissions rather than fight against their own kith and 
kin in the colonies. In America, on the other hand, large 
numbers of people who had not wholly approved of the 
poley of the British government revolted at the idea of 
independence, and became loyalists. Probably from one 
third to-one half of the people of the American colonies 
were, after 1776, numbered among those from among whom 
were recruited the loyalist regiments which played such 
an important part in the later stages of the war; and it 
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was actually said that, at one time, there were more 
Americans fighting on the loyalist side than there were in 
the armies of the Continental Congress. 

The course of the war.—At first, the fortunes of war 
favoured the British. The forces which the Continental 
Congress sent into Canada in 1775 to win over the French 
Canadians, were ignominiously defeated before the walls of 
Quebec; and even in the main theatre of operations the 
rebels were hard pressed. Fortunately for them, however, 
the British minister who had the direction of the war, Lord 
George Germain, was one of the most incompetent war min- 
isters with whom Great Britain has ever been cursed; 
and many of the British generals in America were hardly 
more competent. In course of time, moreover, the aid of 
France—financial, military, and naval—made itself felt; 
and the final defeat of the British at Yorktown in 1781 
would have been impossible had it not been for the timely 
assistance of the French fleet. 

George Washington.—But the chief factor in the final 
result was perhaps Washington himself. George Wash- 
ington is one of the great figures of history. A Virginian 
gentleman, of a reserved and self-contained demeanour, 
he was very different from many of his fellow revolution- 
ists, and was none too popular with some of them. Per- 
haps the best off-hand description of him is left us by an 
English actor who met him in later years: 

“He was a tall, erect, well-made man who appeared to 
have retained all the vigour and elasticity resulting from 
a life of temperance and exercise. In conversation his 
face had not much variety of expression. A look of 
thoughtfulness was given by the compression of the mouth 
and the indentation of the brow (suggesting an habitual 
conflict with, and mastery over, passion ). Nor had his 
voice, so far as I could discover in our quiet talk, much 
change or richness of intonation, but he always spoke 
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with earnestness, and his eyes (glorious conductors of the 
fire within) burned with a steady fire.” 

He was not perhaps a great general; for he never won 
a real pitched battle, and his operations were not on a 
large scale. But he was just the man needed to snatch 
victory from defeat. No difficulty or discouragement, 
daunted him. His army was always “moulting”, and he 
himself was very bitter over 
the “chimney-corner 
heroes”, as he called them, 
who had been loud in clam- 
ouring for war, but were 
backward in taking part in 
it. Yet he never thought 
of surrender. Rather than 
give in, he vowed that he 
and his men would be 
driven back, back across the 
Mississippi, and into the 
i Pacific Ocean! His serene 
fortitude in the darkest 
hour of trial was a tower 
: of strength to the patriot 
cause; and if, in the end, the British government gave up 
the attempt to coerce the Americans, the credit was due 
to Washington more than to any one else. 

The conclusion of peace.—Actual hostilities came to an 
end with the surrender of the British army at Yorktown 
in 1781; and peace was concluded at Versailles between 
Great Britain and the revolted colonies in 1782. By this 
peace, the independence of the thirteen colonies was 
recognized; and each of the colonists became a separate 
sovereign state. Seven years were to elapse before these 
states were able to unite to form the United States of 
America, and in these years there were times when it 
seemed likely that the forces of disunion would triumph. 
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But in the end better counsels prevailed, and in 1789 the 
Great Republic came into existence. 

The aftermath of the struggle—The first British Empire 
was rent in twain. No one who loves the honour of the 
British name can fail to regret that such a catastrophe 
should have taken place. It left behind it a legacy of 
hatred and antagonism that embittered the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States for generations. 
With the lapse of time, however, bitterness has largely 
disappeared; and to-day the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States are of the most cordial sort. 
It is possible, indeed, that the friendship between these two 
great branches of the English race is the greatest guarantee 
at present of the peace of the world; and in this way the 
breach of 1776 is being gradually healed. In a sense, 
moreover, in spite of separation, Britain still speaks 
through the United States; for in the United States vast 
numbers of people of non-English origin are being fused 
into an English mould. They speak “the tongue that 
Shakespeare spoke, the faith and morals hold that Milton 
held”. Whether the United States likes it or not, Great 
Britain is still her Mother Country. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BRITISH UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Australasia— Hardly had the echoes of the War of the 
American Revolution died away, and the first British 
Empire fallen to pieces, when there opened before British 
colonists a second world, in which Great Britain was to 
have a chance to atone for her failure in America. This 
was that vast continent in the southern seas to which, with 
its adjacent islands, the name of Australasia is applied. 

The early discoverers.—F rom early times there had been 
rumours of a “Great South Land” or “Southern Unknown 
Land” in the South Seas; and hints of the existence of 
Australia even found their way into the maps of the 
sixteenth century. But these were founded on nothing 
more substantial than travellers’ tales, brought back by 
sailors trading to the Spice Islands. The first discovery of 
Austraha, so far.as we know, was made by the servants of 
the Dutch Hast India Company at the beginning of the 
seventeenth tentury. These found their way to Australia 
from the coast of New Guinea; and in 1642-4 a Dutch 
sailor named Abel Tasman explored a goodly part of the 
shores of Austraha, and left some maps illustrating his 
discoveries. But nothing came of these discoveries. The 
coasts of northern Australia, which were chiefly visited by 
the Dutch, and which are only sparsely inhabited to this 
day, are bleak and inhospitable; and there was no en- 
couragement to the Dutch traders to continue their explor- 
ations, or to attempt the establishment of trading posts. 

William Dampier.—The first English sailor to visit the 
shores of Australia was William Dampier. Dampier was 
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one of those picturesque English pirates or buccaneers who 
carried into the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
tradition established in the sixteenth by Hawkins and 
Drake. He was a man of some education; and in 1699 he 
was commissioned by William III to make what he called 
“a voyage of curiosity” to the South Seas. He sailed round 
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the Cape of Good Hope and through the Indian Ocean, and 
on July 31, 1699, he sighted the west coast of Australia. 
For several weeks he cruised along the shore, landing here 
and there and taking notes of all he saw. He was en- 
tranced with the gaily-coloured parrots and cockatoos and 
the black swans he encountered; and he was greatly in- 
terested in a curious animal he met with, which had a long 
tail and long hind legs on’ which it hopped or leaped 
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about, and which was called by the natives the “Kanguro”. 
But the natives themselves he thought “the miserablest 
people in the world”; and he found nothing of commercial — 
value on shore, not even water to drink. He sailed away, 
therefore, and on his return voyage his ship was wrecked, 
and he himself narrowly escaped with his life. His wel- 
come home to England was a court-martial on account of 
the loss of his ship, and the finding of the court that he was 
“not a fit person to be employed as commander of any of 
his Majesty’s ships”. After such a conclusion to his voyage 
there was not much encouragement for others to undertake 
voyages of exploration to the South Seas; and in fact no 
English sailor attempted to follow in Dampier’s wake until 
in 1768 Captain James Cook set out on his voyage around 
the world in the Endeavour. 

Captain James Cook.— James Cook was a self-made man. 

The son of a Scottish day-labourer in Yorkshire, he became 
at an early age an apprentice on a Whitby coal-boat. In 
1755 he entered the Royal Navy, and he was present at the 
capture of Louisbourg and Quebec. After the capture of 
Quebec he was engaged in surveying the River St. 
Lawrence and the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
a task which he performed with remarkable efficiency. How 
he acquired the knowledge of mathematics and astronomy 
necessary to such a task, is a mystery. His schooling had 
been of the most elementary sort; and he must have 
acquired his scientific training by himself in his spare 
hours. The reputation he gained as a marine surveyor was 
such that in 1768, when George III promised the Royal 
Society to send a scientific expedition to the South Seas to 
observe the transit of Venus across the sun, the command 
of the expedition was given to Cook. Cook was at this 
time only thirty-nine years of age, and yet he had been 
chosen in preference to some of the most distinguished 
scientists of his time. Of his appearance at ‘this period 
we have a good description : 
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“His person was above six feet high, and, though a good- 
looking man, he was plain both in dress and appearance. 
His head was small; his hair, which was dark brown, he 
wore tied behind. His face was full of expression, his nose 
exceedingly well-shaped, his eyes piercing, his eyebrows 
prominent, which gave his countenance altogether an air of 
austerity.” 

Exploration of Australia.—Cook associated with himself 
a young botanist named Joseph Banks; and on a bright 
August day in 1768 he set off ' 
for the South Seas in the little 
ship Endeavour. He rounded 
Cape Horn, and in June, 1769, 
the party were successful in 
observing, from the island of 
Tahiti, the passage of Venus 
across the sun. This task ac- 
complished, Cook next sailed 
south to explore the vast south- 
ern continent which geographers 
vaguely knew as Terra Aus- 
tralis. He first came on New Caprice d borne COO 
Zealand, of which he took pos- 
session in the name of George III; and then he sailed west 
until he reached the coast of what is now New South Wales. 
This coast he explored for nearly two thousand miles, 
landing frequently, and making careful observations of the 
flora and fauna of the country. So rich in botanical finds 
was one harbour he entered that he named it Botany Bay. 
Here, too, he hoisted the Union Jack, and here, a few years 
later, the first English settlement in Australia sprang up. 

Cook’s later voyages—From Australia Cook made his 
way back to England by way of the Indian Ocean and the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus repeating the feat of circum- 
navigating the globe, and bringing ‘back with him a wealth 
of geographical and scientific information which im- 
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mediately made him famous. In 1772 he again sailed for 
the South Seas, with the object of extending his dis- 
coveries; and in 1778 he made a third voyage to the Pacific 
with the object of trying to discover the long-sought north- 
west passage between the Pacific and the Atlantic. On this 
third expedition the great sailor met his death, like 
Magellan, at the hands of savages in one of the South Sea 
Islands; but his work was done, and the Australasian con- 
tinent, now an important part of the world-wide British 
Empire, is a monument to his life and death. In the 
honour-roll of Britain his name stands to-day with those 
of Drake and Raleigh, Hudson and Franklin, as embodying 
the best traditions of British seamanship. 

The convict settlements.—The coasts of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, Cook noted, were especially suitable for 
the establishment of colonies; but it is possible that no im- 
mediate results in the way of settlement might have taken 
place had it not been for the American Revolution. When - 
Cook fell mortally wounded in the South Seas, the Ameri- 
can Revolution was drawing to a close; and four years 
later Great Britain had recognized the independence of the 
thirteen colonies. This recognition made necessary certain 
readjustments. Among other things, the American 
colonies had been used by the British government as a con- 
venient place to which to banish convicts. The laws of 
England were at that time very severe; and the jails were 
not sufficient to contain the vast numbers of criminals 
found guilty in the courts. It was thought, moreover, that 
for many criminals the New World offered a chance of 
reformation, a chance te begin life afresh. Now, however, 
the American plantations were closed to them; and in 1786 
Lord Sydney, the Home secretary in the administration of 
the younger Pitt, proposed the establishment of a convict 
settlement in New South Wales. The proposal was ap- 
proved; and in the spring of 1787 a fleet of eleven ships 
left Spithead for Botany Bay, having on board about a 
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thousand convicts, with which it was proposed to found the 
first English colony under the Southern Cross. 

Character of the settlers—Thus began the settlement of 
Australia. There were, of course, among the first settlers 
some unruly and depraved elements. But it did not follow, 
under the severe criminal laws of England at that time, 
which sent debtors, for instance, to jail, that all convicts 
were criminals; and under the new conditions in Australia 
even some of the real criminals reformed. Soon the un- 
desirable elements were greatly outnumbered; and a law- 
abiding population grew up in the chief settlements. Many 
of the criminal class, it is true, escaped into the interior, 
and there enjoyed complete freedom from control. The 
name of these Australian ‘“bushrangers” was long 
synonymous with violence and ferocity. 

Growth of the colony.—The first fleet, which founded 
Sydney in 1787, brought with it large numbers of sheep, 
cattle, and poultry; and ere long Australia became famous 
for its sheep-raising. Later, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, gold was discovered in both New South 
Wales and Victoria; and the “gold rush” of 1851 rivalled 
that which took place about the same time in California 
and British Columbia. It was accompanied, too, by the 
same wild lawlessness. Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
became overnight the Mecca of a seething horde of ad- 
venturers. But gradually order was established; and the 
gold-mining industry became, with sheep-raising, one of 
the bases of Australian prosperity. 

Other colonies founded.—By 1850 the fringes of the 
Australian continent had all been peopled; and there were 
five separate colonies, each with its own capital—New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and 
West Australia. At first these colonies were administered 
by governors sent out from England, and were known as 
Crown colonies. But in 1850 an Act was passed by the 
British parliament giving them the right of choosing their 
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own form of government; and almost immediately repre- 
sentative assemblies sprang up in one colony after another. 
In 1856 New South Wales obtained, like Canada, the boon 
of responsible government—that is, the right of being gov- 
erned by a ministry responsible, not to the Crown, but to 
the representatives of the people; and this concession was 
ere long granted to the other colonies as well. Finally, in 
1901, the five Australian colonies followed the example of 
Canada, and united in a federation, known as the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, each colony retaining its own | 
legislature, but sending representatives to a central legis- 
lature dealing with affairs of common concern. 

“A country without a history’.—Though Australia was, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, ‘virtually unknown, it has 
to-day a population of over six millions, and ranks next in 
importance to Canada among the British overseas do- 
minions. <A striking feature about the history of Aus- 
tralia is that there has never taken place on Australian soil 
a battle of any description. The story of the country is 
one only of peaceful progress. During the Great War 
Australia sent an expeditionary force to Europe; and the 
“Anzacs” as the Australians and New Zealanders were 
called, showed themselves fighting men of a quality second 
to none; but this military prowess was not the result of 
previous practice in their native land. 

Settlement of New Zealand.—Almost equally uneventful 
has been the history of New Zealand. This fertile and 
beautiful island was first discovered by the Dutch as early 
as 1642, but it was not until about a century ago that 
settlers began to find their way to it. Between 1830 and 
1850, however, a considerable immigration took place; and 
in 1853 population had increased to such an extent that 
Great Britain granted the island responsible government. 
Between 1859 and 1870 the New Zealand settlers had much 
trouble with the natives of the island, who are ealled 
Maoris. The Maoris were tall, strong, war-like men, with 
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black hair tied in a knot, into which feathers were stuck. 
The chiefs tattooed their faces, and the warriors painted 
their bodies red. Although savages, however, they were 
savages of a very superior type; and many are the stories 
told of their chivalry and generosity. In the end, the con- 
flict with them was settled by the setting apart of large 
tracts of land, on which no white men were permitted to 
live. To-day the Maoris send representatives to the parlia- 
ment of New Zealand, and have become highly civilized. 

New Zealand to-day.—New Zealand has now a popula- 
tion of over a million people, and is regarded as one of the 
five Dominions of the British Empire. In the Great War 
she made a contribution to the military resources of the 
Empire proportionately greater than any other Dominion; 
.and in 1909 she was the first of the Dominions to offer a 
battleship to Britain when the menace of the Great War 
first loomed up. In the councils of the Empire her states- 
men have almost always shown an intense loyalty to the 
Mother Country. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BRITISH IN THE DARK CONTINENT 


Climate and geography of Africa——Africa—“the dark 
continent”—is the last of the continents in which the 
British flag has been planted. Though more accessible to 
Europe than Asia, or America, or Australia, it has a 
climate and geography which for many centuries held 
Europeans at bay. The Cape of Good Hope, it is true, was 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century a port of call 
on the way to India; and the Dutch established a colony 
at Cape Town as early as 1652. But this colony grew very 
slowly ; and it was only after the capture of Cape Town by 
the British during the Napoleonic wars that colonization on 
a large scale really began. Since then, indeed, the strides 
made in opening up Africa to rae ean civilization have 
been truly remarkable. 

The British in Cape Colony.—The first British colonists 
settled in Cape Colony in 1820. The Napoleonic wars had 
come to an end, and conditions in England were such that 
about five thousand emigrants were willing to settle in 
South Africa. The British were at first greatly out- 
numbered by the Dutch settlers, or Boers (as they were 
ealled, “Boer” being the Dutch word for “farmer”) ; but 
from the first they adopted a high-handed attitude. Eng- 
lish replaced Dutch as the official language of the colony; 
and in 1834 the British government greatly angered the 
Boers by freeing all slaves in the colony, and providing 
the slave-owners with very inadequate compensation. The 
result was that thousands of the Boers shook the dust of 
Cape Colony from their feet, and began what was known 
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as “the Great Trek” northwards into the wilderness. They 
had to endure terrible hardships, and many of them were 
massacred by the natives; but in the end they founded, 
north of the Orange and Vaal Rivers, two Dutch re- 
publics—one known as the Orange Free State, the other 
as the South African Republic or Transvaal. Here they 
hoped to be free 
from British rule; 
but the British, 


having gained a ‘ , aa reavacret 
; r a \ “72 fry ‘i | \(TRANSVAAL)\S 
foothold in South i nf hy 
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back within the —— 
fold of the British 
Empire. 

David Livingstone.—The story of British expansion in 
South and Central Africa centres mainly about the names 
of two men. The first of these was David Livingstone. 
Livingstone, a Scotsman of humble birth, came to South 
Africa as a medical missionary in 1840. Gradually he be- 
came interested in exploration, and from 1849 to 1874 he 
made many expeditions into the heart of Africa. He did 
more than any other man to lay bare the geography of the 
African continent; and his courage, his piety, and his self- 
devotion made his name a household word throughout the 
English-speaking world. His discoveries beckoned to his 
countrymen to follow; and undoubtedly British supremacy 
in Africa owed much to his pioneering zeal. He died in 
1874 while searching for the headwaters of the Nile River; 
and his remains, having been piously brought back to Eng- 
land, were fittingly interred in Westminster Abbey. 


Tuer Boer Repustics 
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Cecil Rhodes.—The other outstanding name in the his- 
tory of British expansion in Africa is that of Cecil Rhodes. 
The career of Rhodes was a romance in real life. The son 
of an English clergyman, he was himself intended for the 
church, but at the age of sixteen his health gave way, and 
he was compelled to seek in 1870 recovery in the dry 
atmosphere of South Africa. Just at this juncture, rich 
discoveries of diamonds 
and gold were being made 
in the Transvaal, and to 
the diamond and gold fields 
Rhodes made his way. The 
result was that, before he 
had reached the age of 
twenty, he was compara- 
tively wealthy. He became 
ultimately one of the 
diamond kings of the 
Rand; and he died worth 
fabulous sums of money. 
But he was never a mere 
money-maker. To the end 

Ceci, Ropes of his days he was a 
dreamer of dreams, and 
he valued money only as it enabled him to bring his 
dreams to pass. His great ambition was to see the Union 
Jack floating over the whole African continent from the 
Cape to Cairo. He believed in the British race, and he 
believed that the surest guarantee of the peace and pro- 
gress of the world was the supremacy of the British race. 
This ideal he pursued deliberately throughout his life; and 
after his death it was found embodied in his will, in which 
he left his vast fortune to found at Oxford University the 
Rhodes scholarships—a splendid bequest, which had as its 
aim the drawing together of English-speaking peoples the 
world over. 
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Rhodes and the Boers ——At an early age Rhodes went 
into politics in South Africa, and in 1890 he became prime 
minister of Cape Colony. During the six years in which 
he held office he did much to extend British rule in the 
newer settled parts of South Africa; and Rhodesia, which 
was named after him, is to-day a reminder of his states- 
manship. During this period he worked in harmony with 
the Dutch of Cape Colony, and was in fact idolized by 
them. But the Dutch of the Transvaal were a stumbling 
block to him. The Transvaal, under the presidency of a 
stubborn and ignorant Dutch farmer named Paul Kruger, 
had long been a thorn in the side of the British. Having 
acknowledged British supremacy in 1877, the Transvaal 
Boers had in 1881 attacked and defeated a force of British 
soldiers at Majuba Hill; and Gladstone, rather than go.to 
war with them, had agreed to let them resume their inde- 
pendence. The gold and diamond fields of the Transvaal, 
however, had attracted an increasing number of English- 
men; and those “Outlanders’’, or foreigners, as the Boers 
called them, got scanty consideration from the Transvaal 
government. Angered at the treatment meted out to them, 
the leading “Outlanders” began to meditate a rebellion 
against the tyranny of the Boers, and in 1895 a plot was 
actually formed. 

The Jameson raid.—_It was at this juncture that Cecil 
Rhodes made the one great mistake of his hfe. Though 
prime minister of the Cape, he allowed himself to be 
implicated in the plot; and was even privy to a scheme 
whereby his friend Dr. Starr Jameson led a force of five 
hundred troopers over the border in 1896 to seize the 
mining centre of Johannesburg. The “Jameson raid” 
proved a miserable fiasco ; Dr. Jameson and his troops were 
all captured; and Cecil Rhodes was compelled to resign, 
in disgrace, his position as prime minister of Cape Colony. 
He never recovered his political influence, but he refused 
to admit that he was defeated. “I am just,” he said, with 
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dauntless courage, “beginning my career.” He trans- 
ferred his energies to Rhodesia, and his last years were 
devoted to the development of this colony, which bore his 
name. He died in 1902, murmuring, “So little done, so 
much to do,” and was buried in his chosen resting-place 
in the Matoppo Hills. 

The character of Rhodes.—“There was,” writes his sec- 
retary, “a strong facial resemblance between Rhodes and 
some of the Roman Caesars”; and in truth Rhodes was cast 
in an imperial mould. He made mistakes, and his am- 
bitions were perhaps in some respects misdirected. But as 
a pure and unselfish apostle of the mission of the British 
Empire, he was without a peer; and South Africa to-day is 
a monument to his memory. 

The South African War.—Unfortunately, the immediate 
effects of his policy were disastrous. The Jameson raid so 
antagonized the Boers that they became arrogant and un- 
reasonable; and in 1899 the South African War broke out. 
The Boers fought with stubborn tenacity, and for three 
years defied the best generals and the ‘best soldiers of the 
British Empire to reduce them to subjection. In the strug- 
gle, volunteers from Canada and Australia took part, an 
evidence of the unity of the Empire which was merely a 
forecast of the unity shown in the Great War fifteen years 
later. But finally the last of the Boer commandos was 
rounded up; and the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State became British territories. 

The grant of self-government to the Boers.—Then it was 
that the spirit of Cecil Rhodes triumphed. Just before his 
death, Rhodes had pleaded for harmony between Briton 
and Boer. “Teach your children,” he said, “to remember 
when they go to their village school that the little Dutch 
boys and girls they find sitting on the same benches with 
them are as much part of the South African nation as 
they are themselves, and as they learn the same lessons 
now, so hereafter they must work together as comrades for 
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a common object—the good of South Africa.” Three years 
after the war was over, the British government granted self- 
government to both the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State; and within eight years British South Africa had 
been united under a single government, in which Briton 
and Boer enjoyed equal rights. Nor was it the least re- 
markable feature of the situation that .the first prime 
minister of the Crown in the Union of South Africa was 
a Boer soldier-statesman, General Louis Botha, who had 
been in arms against the British ten years before. As in 
Canada, so in South Africa, the existence of two nation- 
alities has not been without its difficulties; but, on the 
whole, these seem to have been successfully surmounted, 
and South Africa to-day presents a more peaceful and 
prosperous aspect than it has presented for over one hun- 
dred years. 

East and West Africa.—In East and West Africa Great 
Britain has acquired at various periods vast territories. In 
West Africa, she owns Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and Nigeria; and in Hast Africa, Zanzibar, Uganda, 
Somaliland, and British East Africa. The climate of 
most of these places, however, is tropical and unhealthy for 
Europeans; and probably there will never be in them any 
considerable British population. They are suitable chiefly 
for development by native labour; and they are governed 
directly from Westminster. They do not require, therefore, 
any detailed notice here. 

North Africa.—Something must be said, however, about 
recent British advances in North Africa. North Africa 
is the seat of a very ancient civilization. The people of 
Egypt had reached a remarkable stage of progress even in 
the time of Moses; and in the days of the Roman Empire 
North Africa was the granary of the Mediterranean world. 
During the Middle Ages, however, it was overrun by the 
Arabs; and for many centuries it was part of the Turkish 
Empire. Great Britain became interested in it about half 
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a century ago as the result of the purchase by the Disraeli 
government of a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. In 
1882 she had to intervene in Egypt to restore order in that 
country; Alexandria was bombarded by the British fleet, 
and the Egyptian revolutionaries were defeated at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Since that date Britain has found 
it necessary to keep an army in Egypt for the preservation 
of order. In 1884 the Arabs of the Soudan, under a re- 
ligious leader known as the Mahdi, revolted; and General 
Gordon, a brave and pious British soldier, was sent down 
to Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan, to deal with the 
situation. The result was disastrous. Gordon was caught 
‘ in Khartoum, and fell there before the spears of the 
Mahdi’s warriors, just before succour arrived. It was more 
than ten years before the Soudan was reconquered. Then 
in three successive campaigns Lord Kitchener, a strong and 
silent man, swept the Mahdi’s Dervishes before him; 
though not without a bitter struggle in which the 
Dervishes won the respect of the British soldier. 


“?Hre’s to you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, in your ’ome in the Soudan, 
Yowre a poor benighted ’eathen, but a first-class. fighting 
mans 


Thus sang Mr. Kipling’s Tommy Atkins. The final defeat 
of the Mahdi took place at the battle of Omdurman in 
1898; and the Soudan became a protectorate under the 
joint government of Britain and Egypt. Since that time 
the Soudan has progressed greatly, thanks to the advantages 
of settled government. 

Egypt.—Kgypt itself became a British protectorate only 
in 1914, after Turkey had taken up arms on the side of 
Germany in the Great War. British statesmen have always 
maintained, however, that Great Britain has intervened in 
Egypt only in the interests of peace, order, and good 
government; and that as soon as Egypt was able to look 
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after herself, the occupation would cease. Since the Great 
War Britain has made to the Egyptian people great con- 
cessions in the direction of self-government, and, though 
difficulties have arisen from the extreme nationalists in 
Egypt, the day is probably not far distant when Britain 
will withdraw from Egypt altogether. Egypt, therefore, 
can perhaps hardly be regarded as a part of the British 
Empire in the ordinary sense of the term. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE OF TO-DAY 


Extent of the Empire-——We have traced the process by 
which the British race has planted itself in America, Asia, 
Austraha, and Africa. It now remains to sum up briefly, 
by describing the result of this process—the British Empire 
as it stands to-day. Few people realize that within its boun- 
daries the British Empire now includes very nearly one 
fourth of the total land area of the globe. Mere size, of 
course, is not the same thing as greatness, and the Empire 
must be tried by other tests than the number of square miles 
it contains. Still, for the people of a small island in the 
North Sea to have acquired practically a quarter of the sur- 
face of the earth, in addition to having given birth to the 
United States, must be regarded as a marvellous achieve- 
ment; and it must fill with pride those who belong to the 
race which has brought about such results. 

Its diversity of peoples—Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the British Empire, however, is its diversity. 
This is seen, for example, in’the peoples it contains. Many 
nations, languages, and creeds are represented in it. In 
Canada, French and English live side by side; and in South 
Africa, Dutch and English. Of native races there are in 
the Empire an almost countless variety, and there is an 
equal diversity of religion. Not even the Sultan of Turkey 
ruled over more Mohammedan subjects than does George V. 
Outside China itself there are probably more Chinese under 
British rule or protection than under that of any other 
power. Even the British race itself has developed different 
characteristics in different parts of the Empire. The 
Australian differs from the Canadian in speech and 
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customs; and both differ from the Englishman of the 
Mother Country. Nor is there any attempt to check these 
divergencies. It is the glory of the British Empire that 
all kinds and conditions of men may find a home within 
its bounds, provided they are loyal to the principles of 
liberty and justice for which the Empire stands. 

Its diversity of products.—A similar diversity miay be seen 
in the products of the Empire. Canada is famous for its 
wheat, Australia for its wool, South Africa for its gold and 
diamonds. From the West Indies comes sugar; from 
Ceylon, tea; from Trinidad, cocoa; from the west coast of 
Africa, palm-oil; from the Malay peninsula, tin; from 
many tropical possessions, cotton and rubber. The British 
Empire is like a huge departmental store, in which you 
can obtain almost any commodity you desire. Between the 
different parts of it the British navy keeps the sea-lines 
open; and some of the scattered British possessions, such as 
the Falkland Islands in the South Atlantic, are mainly 
useful as coaling-stations. There are those who would 
like to see the Empire become a Zollverein, or customs 
union, with free trade between all parts of the Empire, 
and tariff barriers against the rest of the world. But, while 
all measures for development of trade within the Empire 
are desirable, it is very doubtful if countries hke Canada 
and Australia will ever agree to such a customs union. It 
is perhaps doubtful if such an arrangement would not be 
contrary to the spirit of complete freedom under which the 
Empire has been built up. 

“A galaxy of free nations.”—The Empires of the past have 
all been founded on the principle of despotism. The 
provinces of the Roman Empire, for example, were gov- 
erned by officials sent out from Rome itself. Even the 
Spanish Empire of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was ruled by royal governors sent out from Spain. It is 
the most shining characteristic of the British Empire that 
it has come to be based on the principle, not of despotism, 
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but of freedom. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier, one of the 
greatest of Canadian statesman, expressed it, the Empire 
is “a galaxy of free nations”. All the great Dominions of 
the Empire—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, and Newfoundland—have now virtually complete 
self-government. They make their own laws, they collect 
their own taxes, they have even their own armies and 
navies. Even in India self-government is being gradually 
introduced; and the time will come, no doubt, when India 
will enjoy as full freedom as Canada does. 

The “dependent Empire’.—There are, of course, many 
parts of the Empire which are still controlled, in a greater 
or less degree, by the Colonial Office at Westminster. These 
are what are known as “Crown colonies and places’’, or as 
“the dependent Empire.” They are, as a rule, small pos- 
sessions, such as islands in the East or West Indies, which 
are neither strong enough nor rich enough to look after 
themselves. The responsibility for financing them rests 
with the British government; and while this is so, it is only 
natural that the British government should exercise a con- 
trol over them. But even among the Crown colonies, repre- 
sentative assemblies have in many cases been established. 
Many of the West Indian islands, for example, have legis- 
latures of their own, to which the inhabitants elect repre- 
sentatives; and the time may not be far distant when 
some of these will be given full control of their own affairs. 

The bonds of Empire——With so many parts of the 
Empire enjoying such independence of the Mother 
Country, it may be asked: What holds the Empire to- 
gether, The answer may be couched in a single sentence. 
The Empire is held together by nothing more than a com- 
mon allegiance to the British throne and the British flag, 
and all that these stand for. In the face of the outside 
world, the British Empire is one; but within itself it is 
composed of virtually independent countries. When Great 
Britain is at war, for example, Canada is also at war; but 
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the precise part which Canada takes in the war is a matter 
for her own parliament to decide. The only approach to a 
common government for the Empire is to be found in the 
Imperial Conferences which meet periodically to discuss the 
common policy of the Empire. In these conferences the 
leading statesmen of Great Britain, India, and the Do- 
minions take part; and it was an interesting feature of the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 that the representative of 
Canada was Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a French Canadian, and 
the representative of South Africa was General Botha, a 
South African Boer. But these conferences have always 
resisted any proposals for a closer union between the 
various parts of the Empire; and they have hitherto existed 
for consultation and interchange of views alone. 

The Great War.—Probably, in the end, it will be found 
that the silken thread of loyalty and affection which to- 
day binds the Empire together is stronger than any more 
rigid ties that might be devised. This, at least, would 
seem to be the lesson of the Great War. In 1914 the Ger- 
man Emperor and many of his advisers expected that the 
British Empire would break up under the stress of war. 
They were profoundly mistaken. All parts of the Empire 
leapt with spontaneous loyalty to the defence of the 
Mother Country; and before the struggle was over Canada 
and Australia had each placed in the field half a million of 
their sons, and the other Dominions had contributed in pro- 
portion to their ability. 


“A Nation spoke to a Nation, 
A Throne sent word to a Throne: 

‘Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 

The gates are mine to open, 
As the gates are mine to close, 

And I abide by my mother’s house,’ 
Said our Lady of the Snows.” 
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PART III 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


“Tt is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


—ALFRED, Lord Tennyson, You Ask Me Why 


PART III 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 


England “the Mother of Parliaments.”—‘Civilized man 
has drawn his religion from the East, his alphabet from 
Egypt, his algebra from the Moors, his art from Greece, his 
laws from Rome. England’s gift to civilization has been 
her idea of parliament.” These words adequately express 
what is meant when England is called “the Mother of 
Parliaments”. Not only is the legislature of Great Britain 
by far the oldest institution of its kind in the world; but it 
has, in greater or less degree, been copied by almost every 
civilized country on the face of the globe. Even in 
countries such as China and Japan it has been consciously 
used as a model; and, in particular, it has been a priceless 
heritage to the peoples of British origin—that is, to the 
inhabitants of the United States and of the British overseas 
dominions. 

The meaning of parliament.—The word parliament means 
merely a “talk”. Parliament is primarily an institution in 
which people may talk freely, may say what they think. 
Now in many countries and at many times peoples have 
not been allowed to say what they think. Under Oriental 
despots, under Roman emperors, even under the Soviet 
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government of modern Russia, free speech has been for- 
bidden. It is true that in the democracies of ancient Greece, 
such as Athens, freedom of speech was the rule, but these 
states were merely single cities, in which all the freemen 
gathered in the market-place to make the laws and conduct 
other public business. Such a method of government be- 
comes plainly impossible in countries of any size, and 
especially in such vast territories as are included in a 
single state to-day. The people even of a small province 
like Prince Edward Island could not possibly come to- 
gether in one place for the purpose of expressing their 
ideas with regard to the government of the province. It is 
the glory of England that she has evolved, under these 
circumstances, political institutions which make it possible 
for even the humblest citizen to make his voice heard and 
felt in government, and this without any serious interrup- 
tion to his work or business. 

The powers of the king.—Fortunately, the king of Eng- 
land has never enjoyed despotic power. He has never been, 
like the Roman emperors, endowed with powers of life and 
death over his subjects; but, on the contrary, there has 
always been some sort of check upon him. In Anglo-Saxon 
times, he was. compelled by custom to consult the 
Witenagemot, or assembly of the wise men of the king- 
dom; and in Norman times he was bound by the advice 
of the Great Council of the tenants-in-chief. When King 
John attempted to rule according to the dictates of his own 
pleasure, the great barons met him at Runnymede, and 
compelled him to. sign the Great Charter, in which he 
promised to do nothing save in accordance with “the laws 
of the land”. In order to see that his promises were kept, 
a special council of twenty-five barons was chosen from 
the Great Council; and these barons were empowered to 
declare war on the king if the Charter was not observed. 
“They have given me five-and-twenty over-kings,” cried 
John, in a burst of impotent fury; but, as a matter of fact, 
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the barons were merely compelling John to accept the 
limitations to the king’s power which had always existed. 

Checks on his power.—In these proceedings, however, 
the common people of England had no share. The Great 
Council of King John’s time was a purely feudal body, an 
assembly of the king’s tenants-in-chief. It was a “parlia- 
ment”, but one in which only a small group of powerful 
barons, and not the whole nation, was represented. Be- 
fore a truly national parliament could be called, two new 
ideas had to dawn on the king’s mind. The first of these 
was that it would be well for him to consult other classes 
beside that of the great barons. The second was that he 
could best do this by getting these other classes, since they 
were too numerous to be called together en masse, to choose 
representatives who could meet him. 

The king’s need for money.—What convinced ‘the king 
that he should summon other classes “to speak with him,” 
was his need for money. Hitherto, when he had wanted 
money for levying war, or for some other special purpose, 
he had obtained the grant of what was called an “aid” 
from the barons. But the needs of the king were in- 
creasing, and the willingness of the barons to grant “aids” 
was limited. Under these cireumstances, the king looked 
‘about to discover other sources of revenue. During the 
thirteenth century, the wealth of the burghers in the towns 
and the gentry in the countryside had greatly increased ; 
and the king therefore conceived the idea of calling upon 
them for help. 

The first parliaments.—It had, however, always been 
recognized that “no one should be taxed without his con- 
sent”. The king’s second problem was to obtain the con- 
sent of these new classes. It was impossible to eall all 
the freemen of England together in one assembly; and so 
the king hit upon the expedient of getting each county 
or shire in England to send up to parliament some “knights 
of the shire” as representatives, and each town or borough 
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to send up some burghers. This does not seem now a very 
startling idea; but in the thirteenth century it was some- 
thing new and revolutionary. Up to that time the idea of 
elected representatives in a national assembly had not oc- 
curred to men’s minds. 

Experiments——The new idea was introduced only grad- 
ually, and at first by way of experiment. In 1213 King 
John, being hard pressed for money, summoned to a na- 
tional council “four discreet knights” from every shire 
“to speak with him concerning the affairs of our kingdom”. 
Again in 1254, Henry III called for two knights from every 
shire, to inform him what he might expect from the coun- 
ties; and in 1264 four knights were summoned. In 1265 
Simon de Montfort called together, in the king’s name, 
not only two knights from each shire, but also two citizens 
from each of twenty-one towns. After this knights, 
burghers, and clergy were summoned to the national coun- 
cil with increasing frequency, until in 1295, in what is 
known as the Model Parliament of Edward I, barons, 
clergy, knights, and burghers were all for the first time 
brought together in a national assembly. 

The Model Parliament.—It must not be imagined, of 
course, that this national assembly had much resemblance 
to the British parliament of to-day. In the first place, it 
did not meet as yet at Westminster, but was calied to- 
gether wherever the king happened to be. In the second 
place, it was not called, as parliament is to-day, once a 
year, but only when the king summoned it. In the third 
place, it had not yet been divided into houses or chambers. 
Very early the clergy refused to obey their summons, since 
they preferred to vote their aids to the king in their own 
assemblies or “convocations”; but the barons, the knights 
of the shire, and the burghers met the king together. 
There has come down to us a picture of one of these early 
parliaments, and in it the artist has depicted the king 
sitting on his throne, with the two archbishops of Canter- 
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bury and York on either side of him, the bishops and 
abbots sitting on his right, the great barons on his left, 
and the “commons”—that is, the knights of the shire and 
the burghers—standing opposite to him. It was not until 
later that the barons and the higher clergy became the 
House of Lords, and the knights and the burghers the 
House of Commons. 

Character of the mediaeval parliament.—It must. be re- 
membered also that in these mediaeval parliaments the 
great majority of Englishmen had as yet no voice. The 
“Commons” were merely the freemen; and most English- 
men at this time were villeins, and “unfree”. It was not 
until 1885 that the agricultural labourer was given the 
vote in England. Nor should it be assumed that the repre- 
sentatives of the Commons came up to parliament in the 
middle ages with much enthusiasm or alacrity. The knight 
who was chosen to represent his county in parliament had 
to make a long journey on horseback along roads infested 
with brigands; he had to put up in evil lodgings in West- 
minster, or in whatever town parliament was meeting; he 
had to attend the sessions of parliament, though all he 
could say was “Ay, ay” or “No, no” to a proposal for new 
taxation; and all the while he was subjected to much ex- 
pense, and disarrangement of his private affairs. Many 
counties and towns tried at times to escape altogether the 
obligation of sending representatives to parliament; and 
even the representatives often sought to evade the dis- 
charge of their duty. But the king wished them to attend, 
because he wanted their money; and he had often to take 
legal action to compel them to attend. Writs still exist in 
abundance such as that by which a knight was “held to 
bail in eight oxen and four cart-horses to come before the 
king on the day specified”, for the meeting of parliament. 

Fundamental principles established.—The mediaeval par- 
liament had to travel a long road before it began to re- 
semble the parliament of to-day. But by 1295 the funda- 
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mental principles on which parliament is built were estab- 
lished. ‘The machinery had been invented whereby, not only 
the great barons, but even the country squires and city 
merchants could make their voices heard in the government 
of England, and could make even the king bow to their 
will. “What concerns all,” said that great Englishman, 
Edward I, “should be approved by all”; and it was fitting 
that his Model Parliament should have first given an 
illustration of the practical application of this principle. 


CHAPTER II 
PARLIAMENT AND THE KING 


The struggle between the king and parliament.—Par- 
lament had hardly been formed when it embarked on a 
struggle with the king for supremacy. This struggle ended 
with the triumph of parliament and with the reduction 
of the king to the position of a virtual figurehead, so that, 
while Great Britain to-day is nominally a monarchy, it is 
actually one of the most democratic countries on the face of 
the earth. But the contest was long and slow. It was 
spread over nearly five centuries; and many of the most 
striking episodes in English political history illustrate its 
various phases. 

Powers of the mediaeval parliament.—At first; parlia- 
ment had very little power. It was called for one purpose 
only, namely to grant financial aid to the king when he 
wanted it. Nor were the members of parliament given, as 
a rule, much opportunity for discussion. “Their privilege 
was ‘Ay, ay’ or ‘Nay,nay’.” But in this power of granting 
or withholding supplies, they gradually came to realize 
that they had a powerful weapon. They were able to with- 
hold supplies until the king had promised to remedy griev- 
ances of which they complained. The people of England 
had always been permitted to present to the king petitions 
asking for the redress of wrongs; and the practice grew up 
of presenting these petitions in parliament. Later, the 
majority of the members began to join together in present- 
ing petitions. These were called common petitions, and 
later public bills; and when the king assented to them, 
they became laws. This was the beginning of legislation 
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or law-making by parliament; and the king found that if 
he needed money badly, it was advisable for him to give 
his assent to as many of these petitions or bills as he 
could. Indeed, as we shall see, parliament’s “control of 
the purse” was destined to prove the main-spring of the 
whole development of the English constitution. 

Attitude of the king.—For a time, the king was able to 
take a fairly independent attitude. He had at his command 
revenues over which parliament had no control, such as 
the dues from his feudal estates and the fines of the royal 
courts; and if parliament would not grant him money, he 
was still able to carry on after a fashion. He was, indeed, 
expected, if possible, to “live of his own’—that is, to live 
on his own resources. But in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries changes took place which made it impossible for 
him to do this. People began to expect the king’s govern- 
ment to do much more than it had done in the middle ages. 
It was expected to keep up a larger army, to build and 
equip a royal navy, to construct public buildings, and 
so forth. At the same time, the resources of the king 
shrank as the result of a fall in the value of money. In’ 
other words, the purchasing power of money became less; 
and the king found that his revenues, while they were the 
same on paper as they had always been, would no longer 
go as far as they once had gone. This fall in the value of 
money was mainly caused by the discovery of gold and 
silver mines in Mexico and Peru. Gold and silver, though 
used as money, are like every other commodity in this, that 
their value is determined largely by their scarcity. When 
the available supply of gold and silver was increased, 
these commodities became cheaper. What had.cost a silver 
shilling to buy, came in time to cost a gold sovereign; and 
so forth. This fall in the value of money really placed the 
king at the mercy of parliament. He was so poor that he 
had often to submit to the wishes of parliament in order to 
get money with which to carry on the government. 
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“The Lancastrian experiment.”—Parliament first gained 
an upper hand over the king during the Laneastrian period. 
Henry IV, who owed to parliament his accession to the 
throne, was compelled to submit to the wishes of parlia- 
ment as no previous monarch had submitted. He had to 
resign to them complete control of taxation; and from 
this vantage ground they proceeded to claim an oversight 
over every branch of the government. They began to 
to regard nothing as outside the bounds of their jurisdic- 
tion. Unfortunately, they did not use their new-won 
powers with wisdom or discretion. They had acquired a 
larger amount of freedom than they knew how to use. 
Though bold in stating their grievances, they were often 
helpless or ignorant in devising remedies. The truth is 
that government is an art which is not learnt overnight. A 
people requires a long training before democratic institu- 
tions can be safely introduced; and the parliaments of the 
Laneastrians had not had this training. The result was 
that the country fell into the anarchy of the War of the 
Roses; and the “premature experiment” of parliamentary 
government under the Lanecastrians broke down. 

A scene in the parliament of 1399.—An illustration of 
the incapacity of the Lancastrian parliaments to govern 
themselves, let alone govern England, is to be found in an 
account which has come down to us of a scene in the first 
parliament of Henry IV in 1399: 

“Lord Fitz-Walter again said to the Duke of Albermarle : 
‘You, Albermarle, were the cause of Gloucester’s death, 
and compassed it: to prove which by combat, lo! my hood’ ; 
and he threw down his hood. Then the Duke of Alber- 
marle, no whit slower, threw down his hood; which when 
they saw, Lord Morley, Lord William Beauchamp, and the 
Earl of Warwick himself, with almost all the Earls and 
‘barons who were against the Duke of Albemarle in this 
matter, threw down their hoods. Then such a tumult 
arose among the commons and such a din among the 
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challengers, that the king thought the said duke would 
perish before his eyes. He therefore rose and restrained 
the Lords, praying, warning, and ordering them not to 
break the law, but to do everything after due form and 
deliberation: otherwise their sins would overwhelm them 
for being parties to such an act of guilt. Moved by this 
speech, the Lords stopped rioting.” 

When such scenes as this were enacted in parliament, it 
was not surprising that before long anarchy broke out in 
the country at large. 

The Tudor monarchy.—During the Wars of the Roses 
parliament lost what powers it had gained; and when the 
long anarchy was over, the one thing the country demanded 
was strong and orderly government; and the Tudor mon- 
archs became therefore rulers of an almost despotic char- 
acter. Under Henry VIII and Elizabeth, the royal auth- 
ority was raised to a pitch which it had not reached since 
the days of Edward I. For this the personal popularity of 
these monarchs was to some extent responsible; but a 
deeper cause was no doubt the widespread feeling that, if 
order did not precede lhberty, then lberty would become 
merely license. 

Henry VII and parliament.—Henry VII, the first of the 
Tudors, called parliament together only seven times in the 
twenty-four years of his reign. By careful economy Henry 
succeeded in making himself financially independent, so 
that to a large extent, he was able to “live of his own.” 
His parliaments, moreover, seeing that he was giving the 
country the peace, order, and good government which it 
eraved, gave him no trouble, but were indeed his obedient 
servants. His last parliament, indeed, empowered him to 
make laws by order-in-council. But neither he nor any 
of the Tudors attempted to dispense with parliament alto- 
gether, as the kings of France did later. They were wise 
enough to realize that they could use parliament for their 
own purposes; and it was, in fact, under Henry VIII that 
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parliament began to meet oftener and to sit longer. Hith- 
erto it had lasted, as a rule, for a single session, and had 
been dissolved as soon as the speciai business in hand had 
been transacted. But Henry VIII’s Reformation Parlia- 
ment lasted for seven years, and passed a mass of legisla- 
tion such as no previous parliament had ever dreamed of 
passing. 

Kenry VIII and parliament.—It is too much to say that, 
under Henry VIII, parliament became a servile tool. On 
occasion parliament asserted itself even under him. There 
was a famous scene when Henry’s great minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, went down to parliament to demand more money. 
After he had addressed the House of Commons, he found 
that none of the members would utter a word, but sat 
silent. 

“Masters,” cried Wolsey, angrily, “here is without doubt 
a marvellous obstinate silence.” 

Then the Speaker or chairman of the Commons, Sir 
Thomas More, fell on his knees, and, after begging his 
pardon, said: 

“Tt is not in accordance with the custom of this House 
to debate with strangers present.” 

At this rebuff Wolsey was very angry, but he had to 
leave the House before the debate began; and thus parla- 
ment showed itself able and willing to humiliate even the 
king’s chief minister. Henry himself was too shrewd to 
lay himself open to such rebuffs. In the early part of his 
reign, he was so popular that he had no difficulty in get- 
ting parliament to do what he wished; and after the 
Reformation, he distributed the lands of the dissolved 
monasteries among the members of parliament in such a 
way that most of the members were his supporters. He 
tampered also with the elections to parliament; and, as a 
rule, only those members were returned who were well 
disposed toward him. On the rare occasions when parlia- 
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ment did assert itself, he always had the good sense to give 
way gracefully, and to accept the situation. 

Elizabeth and parliament.—Hlizabeth was, in her at- 
titude toward parliament, even more imperious than 
Henry VIII. “Princes,” she said, “transact business in a 
princely way, and with a princely understanding, such as 
private persons cannot have.” And again, “Being a queen 
and a prince sovereign, I am answerable to none for my 
actions but to Almighty God alone.” In the forty-four 
years of her reign she called parliament together only 
thirteen times; and when she did call parliament, she 
lectured and scolded the members as if they were naughty 
children. “You are not called together,” she bluntly told 
the House of Commons, “to make new laws or lose good 
hours in idle speeches, but to vote a supply to enable me 
to defend my realms against the hostile attempts of the 
King of Spain;” and when the House insisted on discussing 
the delicate subject of whom she should marry, she was 
furious with what she called their “audacious, arrogant, - 
and presumptuous folly, by which you are thus led to 
meddle with what nowise belongs to you, and what is be- 
yond the compass of your understanding.” “Liberty of 
speech,” she said, at another time, “‘is granted to the com- 
mons, but they must know what liberty they are entitled 
to; not a liberty for every one to speak what he listeth or 
what cometh in his brain to utter; this privilege extends 
no farther than a liberty of Ay or No.” 

Growing independence of parliament.—Such language as 
this did not meet with the approval of all the members of 
the House of Commons; and in the latter half of Eliza- 
beth’s reign a growing independence on the part of parlia- 
ment became noticeable. Some members began boldly to 
eriticize the actions of the queen and her ministers; and on 
more than one occasion the House of Commons compelled 
the queen to give way. Shortly before her death, for in- 
stance, Elizabeth roused a storm of protest by giving to 
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some of her favourites the sole right of trading in certain 
staple articles, such as iron, oil, vinegar, leather, and glass. 
These monopolies, as they were called, resulted in exorbit- 
ant prices; and the Commons ventured to remonstrate in 
no uncertain terms. Elizabeth thought it wise to meet the 
wishes of parliament, and to rescind the monopolies. But 
she did it in such a gracious way that the incident. merely 
served to make her more popular than ever. In what was 
known as “the Golden Speech,” she protested, “It is not my 
desire to live nor to reign, longer than my life and reign 
shall be for your good,” and she went even to the length 
of thanking the Commons for bringing to her attention the 
grievance complained of. “Had I not received knowledge 
from you,” she said to them, “I might have fallen into the 
lapse of error, only for want of true information.” 

Results of the Tudor period.—The Tudors, in fact, took 
parhament into partnership with them. It was not a part- 
nership on equal terms, for parliament was still assigned a 
distinctly subordinate role. But the partnership gave 
parliament the training in public affairs which the Lan- 
eastrian parliaments lacked. They gained valuable experi- 
ence in the details of government; and a generation of 
members of parliament appeared, who in political wisdom 
and statesmanship were rivals of the best ministers the 
Crown possessed. When this occurred, the stage was set 
for the decisive struggle between Crown and parhament 
which took place under the Stewarts. 

James I and parliament.—James I, the first of the 
Stewarts, came to the English throne in 1603 with fixed 
and preconceived ideas about his royal authority. He be- 
lieved in what the poet Pope called “the divine right of- 
kings to govern wrong.” “It is presumption and high 
contempt in a subject,’ he told parliament, “to dispute 
what a king can do, or say that a king cannot do this or 
that.” In pressing these views, James was much less tact- 
ful than Elizabeth had been; and he did things which even 
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Elizabeth had not dared to do. He undertook to make 
new laws by merely issuing proclamations, without con- 
sulting parliament; and he did not hesitate to levy direct 
taxes on the nation, in various ways, without the consent 
of the House of Commons. 

This policy struck at the very foundations of parliament ; 
and parliament was not slow to take up the challenge. 
Though James called parliament together only four times, 
his parliaments were strong parliaments. They contained 
men such as Pym and Hampden, Coke and Elot—men ~ 
whose names are still household words. These men did 
not mince matters in dealing with the king. In the very 
first year of James’s reign, the House of Commons pre- 
sented to him an “Apology” in which they gave him a 
warning not to be mistaken: 

“We stand not in place to speak or do things pleasing. 
.... Let your Majesty be pleased to receive public infor- 
mation from your Commons in parliament as to the civil 
estate and government; for private informations pass often 
by practice: the voice of the people, in the things of their 
knowledge, is said to be as the voice of God.” 

Here we have parliament claiming for the people divine 
authority, as opposed to the divine authority claimed by 
the king—or, in other words, we have the theory of popular 
sovereignty set up against the theory of divine hereditary 
right. Between these two ideas no compromise was pos- 
sible; and we can hear, therefore, in James’s reign the 
mutters of the coming storm. 

Charles I and parliament.—The clash came under his 
son, Charles I. Charles did not indulge in the theorizing 
about the royal authority to which James I had been ad- 
dicted, but his ideas of kingship were the same ag his 
father’s. 

“Nature and Law, by Divine decree 
(The only root of righteous royalty), 
With this diadem invested me.” 
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So he sang in his captivity. His actions, however, re- 
vealed his attitude more clearly than his words. He be- 
lieved that it was his duty to defend the royal power, and 
to hand it down undiminished to his successors. In his first 
four years as king he dis- 
solved three parliaments, 
rather than submit to their 
dictation; and the third 
dissolution, in 1629, was 
accompanied by scenes of 
grave disorder. <As_ the 
kine’s messengers were 
knocking at the door of the 
House of Commons, the 
members held the Speaker 
in his chair, while a resolu- 
tion was carried by acclam- 
ation declaring that any- 
one who advised the levy- Sir Joun Exsor 

ing of taxation without 

consent of parliament should be accounted “a capital 
enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth.” Several of 
the members of the Commons who had opposed the king 
were arrested and imprisoned; and one of them, Sir John 
Eliot, died in 1632 in the Tower of London, the first mar- 
tyr to English parliamentary freedom. After the dissolu- 
tion of 1629 Charles decided to govern without parliament ; 
and for eleven years no parliament was called. During 
this period, Charles obtained money by all sorts of doubt- 
ful expedients, without actually assuming the power of 
levying taxes by his royal authority alone. In 1635, for 
example, he levied an ancient tax known as “ship-money” ; 
and when, in 1637, John Hampden refused to pay this tax, 
all England was thrilled with the news of his resistance. 
But the royal judges held that the tax was legal; and 
Charles seemed to have triumphed. 
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The Long Parliament.—His triumph, however, was only 
apparent. The time came, and came quickly, when he found 
that he had to call parliament. In 1639 his policy of attempt- 
ing to impose on Scotland the ordinances of the Church of 
England produced a revolution in Scotland; and a Scottish 
army took the field against him. But Charles had neither 
men nor money with which to meet it. In 1640 he had there- 
fore to call parliament to obtain money for crushing the 
rebellion of the Scots. This parliament, known as the Short 
Parliament, lasted only three weeks; it insisted that the re- 
dress of grievances must precede the granting of supply, 
and Charles, since he would not make a complete surrender, 
was forced to dismiss it. His defiance of parliament was 
in vain. Within a few months he was compelled by urgent 
financial necessity to call another parliament; and this 
assembly, known as the Long Parliament, from the fact 
that it sat until 1653, came to an-open breach with Charles, 
and ultimately brought him to the executioner’s block. 

Attempted arrest of the five members.——On January 4, 
1642, a dramatic scene took place in the Long Parliament. 
Charles, who had determined on the arrest of five of the 
leading members of parliament, came down to the House 
of Commons, accompanied by a party of Cavaliers. He 
told the Speaker of the House that he must “borrow his 
chair”, and then looked about for the five members, but 
failed to see them. He then asked the Speaker if they 
were present. The Speaker fell on his knees, and replied, 
“Your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see, nor tongue to 
speak, in this place, save as the House is pleased to direct 
me.” “Well, well,” retorted Charles, angrily, “it is no 
matter. I think my eyes are as good as another’s.” But he 
failed to find the members for whom he looked. They had 
been warned, and were not present. Charles was compelled 
to beat a retreat from parliament, his purpose foiled; and 
very soon afterwards events in England drifted into civil 
war. 
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Civil war.—The civil war lasted from 1642 to 1646. 
Both king and parliament put armies into the field; and 
England was rent in twain. But thanks to the prowess of 
Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides, — a force of hard-bit- 
ten and hard-riding Puritan cavalry, — the parliamentary 
army was victorious; and Charles became a captive, in 
durance vile. He refused, however, to admit himself beat- 
en, and he intrigued with the Scots, with the French, 
and with anyone else who was likely to be able to help 
him, in order to recover his lost authority. His faithless 
behaviour finally disgusted and angered the parliamentary 
party; and in 1649 he was tried before a special tribunal 
set up by the House of Commons, and was condemned to 
death. On January 30, 1649, he was executed on a scaffold 
outside the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall, in full view of 
the populace; and as the executioner lifted his head for all 
to. see, a groan of pity and horror broke from the silent 
multitude. 

The Commonwealth.—The death of Charles I might have 
meant the end of the English monarchy. For eleven years, 
in fact, England was a “Commonwealth” without a king. 
But the parliament which had brought Charles to the 
block proved itself unworthy of the responsibility of gov- 
erning England, and in 1653 what remained of it was 
driven forth from Westminster by Oliver Cromwell, who 
was now commander-in-chief of the Puritan forces, at the 
point of the sword. “Your hour is come,” said Cromwell, 
as he dispersed the House, “the Lord hath done with you;” 
and lifting the mace from the table, he cried, “Take away 
this bauble.” Thus the Long Parliament came to an end; 
and for the time being England had neither king nor 
parliament. 

Cromwell and his parliaments—From 1653 to 1658 
Cromwell ruled England as a military director. He called 
together two or three parliaments of his own, but he found 
it just as difficult to agree with parliament as the martyred 
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Charles had found it, and the real basis of his power was 
‘not parliament, but the army. The rule of the sword has 
never been acceptable to people of Anglo-Saxon stock; 
and nothing but Cromwell’s genius and strength of char- 
acter enabled him to survive the difficulties which con- 
fronted him. It is doubtful, moreover, whether the great 
mass of the English people had ever wished to see the 
monarchy abolished. This was shown when in 1656 Crom- 
well’s second parliament offered him the title of king—an 
offer which he wisely declined. When, therefore, he died 
in 1658, a victim of the cares of state which had harassed 
him, it was not long before his government went to pieces. 
His son Richard, who succeeded him, was a weak creature ; 
and he had been in power for barely a year when men of 
all parties combined to end his rule, and to offer the 
erown to Charles II, the exiled son of Charles I. 

The restoration of 1660.—The restoration of the Stewarts 
in 1660 looked like a victory for the principles for which 
Charles I had lived and died. The country was tired of the 
long reign of Puritanism, and they welcomed back their 
new king with feverish enthusiasm. The first parliament 
of Charles II could hardly do enough to demonstrate its 
loyalty to him: But Charles, for all his love of pleasure 
had a level head. He did not wish “to go on his travels 
again ;” and he carefully avoided any conflicts with parlia- 
ment. Here his very lack of principle stood him in good 
stead. So long as he was able to live as he liked, and enjoy 
his long-lost throne, he did not insist on those theories of 
government which had been so dear to his father and his 
grandfather. He had, in fact, what his father and grand- 
father had lacked, a spirit of tact and compromise; and 
even on his deathbed he carefully avoided giving offence 
to the English people, when he insisted on receiving the 
last rites of the Roman Catholic Church secretly. 

James II and parliament.—His brother, James IT, who 
succeeded him in 1685, was, however, cast in a different 
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mould. A bigoted Roman Catholic, he wished to defy the 
wishes of his people, and transform the Church of England 
into a branch of the Church of Rome. In order to attain 
his object, he did not hesitate to assert his right as king, 
not only to grant dispensation from the laws, but actually 
ito suspend altogether the laws which parliament had 
passed. In 1688 he published the Declaration of Indul- 
gence which virtually set aside the laws of the land in 
regard to religion; and when seven of the bishops of the 
Church of England refused to have this declaration read 
in the churches, James had them arrested and thrown into 
the Tower. “This is rebellion. This is a standard rebel- 
lion,” he cried; and he accused them of being “trumpeters 
of sedition.” The judges acquitted the seven bishops of 
the charges brought against them; and during the trial feel- 
ing in England rose to fever heat. Just at this juncture 
it was announced that the queen had given birth to a son. 
Sinee this son would undoubtedly be brought up as a 
Roman Catholic, England was faced with the prospect of a 
dynasty of Roman Catholic kings; and at this prospect the 
Protestant feeling of the country revolted. A self-appointed 
committee of leading men from all parties met, and invited 
the Protestant William of Orange, who had married 
James’s sister Mary, to come over and rid England of its 
headstrong and lawless king. William landed in England 
in November, 1688. Even James’s army, under John 
Churchill, went over to him; and nothing was left for 
James but ignominious flight from the country. 

The revolution of 1688.—The “great and glorious rev- 
olution” of 1688 was accomplished without the spilling of a 
drop of blood. It was, nevertheless, the most important 
revolution in all English history. Hitherto the king of 
England had ruled by right of descent—or in other words, 
by a sort of “divine hereditary right.”” Now the crown was 
offered to William and Mary; and the power conferred on 
them were definitely set forth in an Act of Parliament, 
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known as the Bill of Rights. Later, by the Act of Settle- 
ment, the exact order of succession to the throne was ex- 
plicitly stated. This meant that henceforth .the English 
monarchy had a parliamentary or legal basis. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688, indeed, marked the final triumph of parlia- 
ment in its age-long struggle with the king. What parlia- 
ment had given, parliament could take away. Parliament, 
rather than the king, became supreme. 

Constitutional monarchy.—F rom 1688 to the present day 
the kings and queens of England have been what are called 
“eonstitutional monarchs.” They have been bound by the 
laws of the English constitution, which are made by parlia- 
ment. The executive government has been in the hands of 
the Crown, and everything is still done in the king’s name. 
The king, is, for example, the head of the army and the 
navy; but parliament grants the money for the upkeep of 
the army and the navy, and since it grants this money only 
for the current year, the armed forces of the Crown must 
do as parliament wishes. In the same way, the heads of the 
various departments of government are known as “the 
king’s ministers,’ but they hold their positions only so 
long as parhament wishes. If either the king or his min- 
isters defy parliament, all parliament needs to do is to 
threaten to withhold supplies. 

Powers of the king since 1688.—Some of the kings of 
England since 1688 have been restless under these limita- 
tions. William III chafed bitterly under the dictation of 
parliament, but his complaints were of little avail. “The 
King thinks all,” ran a saying of the time, “the Queen says 
all, the Parliament does all.” Later under Queen Anne, 
the royal veto on legislation fell into disuse, and since her 
reign no British sovereign has ventured to refuse assent to 
a law passed by both Houses of Parliament. George IIT 
attempted to revive the power of the Crown; and in 1783 
he kept the younger Pitt in office for six months in the face 
of a hostile majority in the Commons. He was, however, 
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the last English king to attempt anything in the nature 
o£ personal government. To-day the king of England has 
the right of warning and advising, as well as the right of 
being consulted; and it is a great mistake to think that he 
is a mere “rubber-stamp”, without any influence whatever. 
At times the king can exert on the course of public affairs 
a most powerful and beneficial effect. But in the last 
analysis, it is the wishes of parliament which must prevail, 
and through parliament the wishes of the majority of the 
people. 


CHAPTER III 
THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT 


The constitution of parliament.—The parliaments which 
triumphed over the king were bodies very different from 
parliament as we know it to-day. Though in theory they 
represented the English people, in practice they came very 
far from doing so. The British House of Commons, for 
instance, is now democratic in its composition; but less 
than a century ago it was distinctly aristocratic or oli- 
garchic. If it represented the wishes of the people on any 
question, this was rather by accident than by design: it 
was because the wishes of the people happened to coin- 
cide with the wishes of a small, but powerful, ruling class. 
One of the most interesting chapters in British history is 
the story of how this privileged ruling class lost control of 
parliament, and how parliament became the mouthpiece 
of the great mass of the British people. 

The House of Lords.—The mediaeval parliament, as we 
have seen, was composed of two houses, the Lords and the 
Commons. The House of Lords represented the great 
baronial families; and most of its members sat in it by 
hereditary right. Not all members of the House of Lords, 
however, were hereditary peers. The archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England, the so-called spiritual 
peers, sat in it only during their tenure of office; and 
there have been also life peers, such as the law lords, or 
chief judges of the Crown. Since the union of England 
and Scotland, moreover, the Scottish peers have been elec- 
ted at Holyrood Castle for each parliament; and since 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland, the Irish peers 
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have been elected for life. The House of Lords, therefore, 
has never been wholly a hereditary body; and indeed, as a 
result of the practice of appointing to it outstanding men 
in very many walks of life, it is perhaps a much more 
democratic body than most people realize. But its con- 
stitution has never been radically altered; and the only 
important change in its powers was made as recently as 
1910 when it was forced to assent to a Parliament Act 
whereby a bill passed three times by the Commons becomes 
law whether passed by the Lords or not. 

The House of Commons.—It is in the House of Commons 
that the most striking changes have taken place. The 
Commons were, in the middle ages, composed of two kinds 
of members, county members and borough members. Each 
county and most boroughs sent two members to parliament. 
In the middle ages this was a rough and ready method of 
representation. In the counties every freeholder with an 
income from his property of forty shillings a year could 
vote; and in the boroughs the members of the corporation 
—that is, the ratepayers, or the holders of land, or some 
similar groups—had the right to vote. But, as time went 
on, this method of representation ceased to be representa- 
tive. Many boroughs which had once been populous de- 
eayed, and had either only a few electors or none at all. 
The borough of Old Sarum, which returned two members 
to parliament, was in the eighteenth century merely a 
green mound; and the borough of Dunwich, which also 
returned two members, had been submerged for centuries 
beneath the North Sea. Practically all of the boroughs 
fell into the hands of wealthy or noble patrons, who con- 
trolled the nomination of members of parliament. These 
came to be known as “pocket boroughs” or “rotten bor- 
oughs.” At the same time many new towns and cities 
sprang up, especially during the Industrial Revolution, 
which had no-members at all. Places such as Manchester 
and Sheffield, Leeds and Birmingham, were without parlia- 
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mentary representation, while a cluster of cottages round 
a venerable ruin sent up to Westminster two members of 
parliament nominated by a wealthy landlord. 

The county members.—Even in the counties, elections 
were not representative. The majority of those who were 
entitled to the franchise were, as a rule, under the in- 
fluence of some great family; and many of the counties 
returned, as a matter of course, the nominees of the great 
landowners. Up to 1780, the member for Yorkshire was 
elected in Lord Rockingham’s dining-room. In 1831 it 
was found that in Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Cardiganshire, there had been no contested election for one 
hundred years. In Scotland, conditions were even worse. 
Here the right of voting was limited in the counties to 
those who had direct grants of land from the Crown; and 
it was ‘estimated that there were less than 3,000 county 
electors in all Scotland. The county of Bute, for example, 
with a population of 14,000, has only twenty-one electors, 
of whom only one resided in the county. “At an election 
at Bute, not beyond the memory of man,” testified the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland in 1831, “only one person at- 
tended the meeting, except the sheriff and the returning 
officer. He, of course, took the chair, constituted the meet- 
ing, called over the roll of freeholders, answered to his own 
name, took the vote as to the preses, and elected himself. 
He then moved and seconded his own nomination, put the 
question to the vote, and was unanimously returned.” In 
1780 it was declared by the Duke of Richmond that six 
thousand electors returned a clear majority of the House. 
of Commons; and it was estimated that over two thirds of 
the members of the House were virtual nominees. 

Bribery and corruption.— Where a contested election took 
place, it was usually between the nominees of two great 
families, and was in few cases a popular contest. Bribery 
and corruption was openly practised; and in 1807 an 
election in Yorkshire cost two of the candidates the 
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equivalent of a million dollars between them. In many 
places votes had a market price; and sometimes whole 
constituencies shamelessly offered themselves for sale. As 
for the pocket boroughs, these were bought and sold “like 
tickets in the opera.” They were regarded as the property 
of their patrons; and when the Duke of Neweastle was 
upbraided for the disposition of his many boroughs, he 
bluntly said, “Have I not the right to do what I like with 
my own?” It was under this system that, during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, the government of 
the British Isles was dominated by the great Whig families, 
and that, in the latter half of the century, the young 
George III was able to control the support of a large party 
in the House of Commons. So accustomed were the people 
to the sale of votes and seats in the House that even the 
king did not hesitate to use bribery and corruption to gain 
his ends. 

Redeeming features of the old parliamentary system.— 
It is strange that such a system should have brought to 
the front men like Sir Robert Walpole, the elder and the 
younger Pitt, Edmund Burke, and Charles James Fox; yet 
such is the case. ‘The fact is that, despite the absurdity and 
corruption of the old parliamentary system, the governing 
classes had at the same time a public spirit and patriotism 
which made the system tolerable. “The most honest and 
independent members of Parliament,” says Pitt in one of 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, “are elected by the rot- 
ten boroughs. They pay down their own money, and give 
their own votes: they are not subservient to the aristocracy 
nor to the treasury.” This may perhaps be an extreme 
view; but there is not a little truth in it. The old parlia- 
mentary system was, from the standpoint of the twentieth 
century, utterly indefensible; but its results were not 
nearly so bad as might have been expected. 

First efforts of reform.—lor centuries scarcely any at- 
tempt was made to alter or to improve the system. Oliver 
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Cromwell made, while he was Lord Protector, some interest- 
ing experiments in parliamentary reform; but these were 
swept away at the Restoration, and parliament reverted to 
its traditional character. In 1690 the philosopher John 
Locke denounced a system under which “the bare name of 
a town, of which there remains-not so much as the ruins, 
where scarce so much housing as a sheepcote, or more in- 
habitants than a shepherd is to be found, sends as many 
representatives to the grand assembly of lawmakers as a 
whole county numerous in people and powerful in riches.” 
But it was nearly a century later before public opinion 
was roused to the pitch of action. In 1785 the younger 
Pitt introduced a Reform Bill, in which it was proposed 
to buy out, at a price of £14,000 each, a large number of 
rotten boroughs, and to transfer the seats to the counties 
and some of the larger towns. But the bill was defeated ; 
and Pitt never ventured to raise the question of parlia- 
mentary reform again. During his later years, the atten- 
tion of the English people was engrossed by the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars; and it was only 
after the Peace of 1815 that interest in such matters as 
parlhamentary reform revived. 

Agitation for-~reform.—By this time poco tioda had_ be- 
come acute. During the Industrial Revolution, a new 
England had come into existence—the England of the 
factory and the forge, the power-loom and the steam- 
engine. Bad times following the Napoleonic Wars in- 
creased the discontent of the industrial classes, and 
brought with it a demand on their part for a voice in 
the making of laws. At the same time the Napoleonic 
Wars had stiffened the Toryism of the governing class. 
Under the leadership of the great Duke of Wellington, 
who had humbled Napoleon at Waterloo, the Tory party 
had steadfastly opposed any change in the parliamentary 
system. Outside parliament the agitation for reforms 
reached a pitch of revolutionary fervour; but within 
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parliament a steady and powerful Tory majority declined 
to make any concessions. 

The first Reform Bill—The crisis came in 1830. In that 
year the Tory ministry of the Duke of Wellington was 
forced to resign, and a Reform ministry came into power 
under the leadership of Earl Grey. Lord John Russell, a 
leading Reformer, who was at the same time the gon of the 
Duke of Bedford, owner of a large number of rotten 
boroughs, almost immediately introduced in the House of 
Commons a Reform Bill which wiped out, at one stroke, 
over fifty boroughs. The bill passed its second reading in 
the House by a majority of one, amid a scene of un- 
paralleled excitement. “Such a scene,” wrote Lord 
Macaulay, who was a member of the House, “I never saw, 
and never expect to see again. If I should live fifty years, 
the impression of it will be as fresh and sharp in my mind 
as if it had just taken place. It was like seeing Caesar 
stabbed in the Senate-House, or seeing Oliver taking the 
mace from the table...... The ayes and noes were like 
two volleys of cannon from opposite sides of a field of 
battle.” When the result was announced, he says, “we 
shook hands and clapped each other on the back, and went 
out laughing, erying and huzzaing into the lobby.” The 
government was defeated before the bill came up for a 
third reading; and parliament was dissolved. But in the - 
general elections, which took place in the summer of 1831, 
the Reformers triumphed; and in the autumn of 1831, the 
Reform Bill was again introduced in the House. It passed 
the Commons by a large majority, but was thrown out by 
the Lords. A third bill, introduced in the spring of 1832, 
was threatened with the same fate. Lord Grey then re- 
signed, but the Duke of Wellington did not succeed in form- 
ing a government able to carry on; and William IV was 
compelled to invite Lord Grey to resume office. Grey forced 
the king to promise to create enough new peers to overcome 
the hostile majority in the House of Lords; and before this 
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threat the opposition of the Tories collapsed. On June 7, 
1832, the first Reform Bill received the king’s assent, and 
became law. 

Results of the Act of 1832.—The Reform Act of 1832 
wiped out entirely the representation from fifty-six 
boroughs, and reduced the representation from thirty-one 
boroughs. The seats thus rendered available were dis- 
tributed among towns and cities which had hitherto had no 
representatives, and among the more populous counties. 
At the same time the right of voting was extended in the 
boroughs to the better class of landowners who had not 
come under the description of forty-shilling freeholders. 
In all half a million people were enfranchised. The effect 
of the measure was to place political power in the hands of 
the middle classes. The working classes, whose agitation 
had contributed not a little to the success of the measure, 
were left out in the cold; and they had to wait another 
generation or two before they were successful in obtaining 
the franchise. 

The Chartists—The discontent of the working classes 
found vent ‘in the Chartist movement of 1837-46. This 
movement, which derived its name from a document known 
as the People’s Charter, demanded manhood suffrage, 
annual: parliaments, payment of members of parliament, 
voting by ballot, abolition of the property qualification for 
seats, and the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts. All of these demands have since been granted; 
but in the middle of the nineteenth century they were too 
advanced for even the reformed parliament of 1832. The 
House of Commons, by a large majority, refused to con- 
sider the People’s Charter; the movement died out; and 
it was only when party politics brought about the passage 
of the second Reform Act of 1867 that a further reform of 
the parliamentary system took place. 

The second Reform Bill.—Between 1850 and 1866 a 
number of attempts were made by the Reformers, chiefly 
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by Lord John Russell himself, to carry another Reform 
Bill; but all for various reasons miscarried. In 1866 the 
Russell administration was defeated; and Lord Derby 
became prime minister, with Disraeli as his chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Disraeli saw that reform was inevitable, 
and he resolved to take “a leap in the dark”, and bring in 
a Reform Bill himself. In a famous phrase, he “caught the 
Whigs bathing, and ran away with their clothes.” He 
introduced a bill which disfranchised, either wholly or 
partially, a further number of boroughs; and he gave the 
right of voting to over a million people who had not had 
it before. Most of those who obtained the vote were town 
artisans and labourers; and the country labourers—the 
most backward and least educated of all classes of English 
society—were still left without the vote. 

The third Reform Bill—But once the town labourers 
were enfranchised, it was only a matter of time before the 
country labourers were enfranchised also; and in 1884 
Gladstone induced parliament to pass a third Reform Bill, 
which gave the vote to the rural working-man as well. 
This measure was followed by a Redistribution Act in 
1885, which divided the United Kingdom, with a few ex- 
ceptions, into single-member constituencies, based roughly 
on the principle of representation by population. Thus, 
within the space of little more than half a century, the 
government of England was transformed from an oligarchy 
into democracy. Where, before 1832, the great Whig 
landowners had held political power in Britain, after 1885 
political power rested in the hands of the great mass of 
Englishmen. “Gentlemen, we must now educate our 
masters,” exclaimed a politician of the old school, who 
recognized the change which had come about. 

The suffragettes—During the twentieth century a de- 
mand for a further extension of the franchise took place. 
A determined and fanatical group of women set out to ob- 
tain for their sex the right of voting, together with other 
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political and social privileges hitherto denied them; and 
the “suffragettes”, as these women came to be known, car- 
ried on a campaign of great tenacity and violence. For a 
number of years parliament refused to entertain their 
demands; and many of the suffragettes served terms in 
prison for their lawless behaviour. But during the Great 
War of 1914-18 the women of Britain rose to the situation 
so splendidly that in 1920 parliament repented, and gave 
the suffrage to women—but only to women over twenty- 
seven, because there are more women than men in Great 
Britain, and it was not thought desirable that the women of 
the country should be able to control an absolute majority 
of votes. With the granting of the vote to women came also 
the right of women to sit in parliament; and the House of 
Commons to-day presents the unwonted spectacle of ladies 
sitting together with men on both sides of the House, and 
even sitting on the Treasury benches, as the seats reserved 
for members of the government are called. 

The value of democracy.— Whether all these changes have 
been for the best, only the future can tell.. Democracy has 
not been by any means the unmixed blessing that many of 
its advocates expected; and even female suffrage has not 
fulfilled all the hopes of its adherents. We are still a long 
way from the day when God’s will is done on earth as it 
is in heaven. But it is probable that the changes described 
in this chapter have, on the whole, worked a real improve- 
ment; and in any case, they have placed the remedy for 
misgovernment in the hands of those who suffer from it. 
If, under democratic government, the people make mis- 
takes (as they often do), they can at any rate undo these 
mistakes; and this, under the old parliamentary system, 
they were not able to do. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GROWTH OF CABINET GOVERNMENT 


The king’s ministers——We have traced the steps by 
which parliament, called at first only to vote money, ob- 
tained control of the making of the laws, and the steps 
also by which it has been made representative of the peo- 
ple. This, however, is only half of the story. It is one 
thing to make laws, and another to carry them out and to 
enforce them. From the earliest times it has been regarded 
in England as the function of the king to make the laws 
effective. He has not, of course, always done this himself. 
He has chosen ministers (or servants), as a rule, to do it 
for him. Some of these ministers have been very power- 
ful, like Cardinal Wolsey under Henry VIII; but they 
were powerful only so long as they had the confidence of the 
king. When they lost this, they fell from power. Even 
to-day the king is theoretically the head of what is called 
the executive government, and he still in a sense chooses 
his ministers. But actually his choice is now so limited 
that it is nearer the truth to say that his ministers are 
chosen for him. Parliament has become so powerful that, 
for the last two hundred years, it has been able generally 
to force the king to choose his ministers from among its 
own members, and not only from among its own members, 
but from those who command the support of the majority 
of the members of the House of Commons. In this way 
the House of Commons has come almost to choose the king’s 
ministers for him. ‘This change we eall the growth of 
cabinet or parliamentary government; and it is one of the 
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most ‘curious and interesting features of English political 
development. 

The Privy Council The king of England has, since the 
time of the Norman Conquest, ruled with the assistance of 
a council. This council has had various names, and has had 
a varied history. Under the Tudor kings it came to be 
known as the King’s Privy Council, and with its offshoots 
it was the chief instrument of the Tudor despotism. Under 
the Stewarts, however, it became too large and unwieldy ; 
and Charles I began the practice of consulting, not the 
whole Council, but only a small group of its members. 
In 1640, for example, Archbishop Laud, Lord Strafford, and 
seven others constituted, says Lord Clarendon, “the Com- 
mittee of State, which was reproachfully afterwards called 
the Junto, and enviously then in court the Cabinet Coun- 
cil.’ This appears to be the first reference to a change 
whereby the old Privy Council fell into disuse, and was 
ultimately supplanted by a sort of committee of its mem- 
bers known as “the Cabinet”. 

The “Cabinet Council”.—The practice thus begun by 
Charles I was continued, after the Restoration, by Charles 
II. In 1679 that shrewd monarch bade farewell to the 
King’s Privy Council in these significant words: 

“His Majesty thanks you for all the good advice which 
you have given him, which might have been more frequent 
if the great numbers of the Council had not made it unfit 
for the secrecy and dispatch of business. This forced him 
to use a smaller number of you in a foreign committee, and 
sometimes the advice of some few among them upon such 
occasions for many years past.” 

This was, in fact, the funeral dirge of the Privy Council 
as an active political body. But the “Cabinet Council” 
which took its place was still selected by the king; its 
members were not necessarily members of either House of 
Parliament, nor did they depend upon a party majority 
in the House of Commons; their deliberations were still 
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presided over by the king himself, and there was no chief 
or prime minister. 

The rise of political parties—The process by which the 
“Cabinet Council” of 1679 was transformed into the modern 
British cabinet was long and gradual. The first step in 
the process was the appearance under Charles II of two 
well-defined parliamentary parties, the Whigs and the 
Tories. The Tories represented the interests of the Crown, 
the landed gentry, and the Church of England, whereas 
the Whigs represented those of the mercantile classes and 
the Noneconformists. The Revolution of 1688 was brought 
about chiefly through the efforts of the leaders of the 
Whig party. William III, during the first few years of his 
reign, selected his ministers from both political parties; but 
this attempt to mix oil and water did not succeed, and in 
1695 William was persuaded to confide the administration 
to the leaders of the Whig party, which was at that time 
in the majority in parliament. The “Junto” of 1697, as the 
Whig ministry was called, was the first ministry that was 
based on a party majority in parhament; and it thus 
marked a definite stage in the development of the cabinet. 
The principle that the ministry was dependent on a 
parliamentary majority was not perhaps definitely estab- 
lished at that time; but it was bound to be recognized 
sooner or later; for, once parliament had gained undis. 
puted control of the finances, it could force the king to 
dismiss ministers merely by refusing to vote the money by 
which government could be carried on. 

The cabinet under Anne.—Under Queen Anne the de- 
velopment of the cabinet made little progress. Anne’s 
sympathies were wholly with the Tory party; she herself 
presided constantly at meetings of the “Cabinet Council” ; 
and the policies adopted were largely her own. Like a true 
Stewart, she was not willing to resign a jot or tittle of the 
royal power. Yet even she was compelled to make con- 
cessions. In 1708 she found herself obliged to aeéept Whig 
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ministers; and thus the idea that the ministry should have 
the support of a majority in parliament gained ground. 

Sir Robert Walpole—It was only after the accession of 
the Hanoverian George I in 1714 that the modern cabinet 
began to emerge. George I came to the throne on the 
understanding that he should not concern himself too close- 
ly with Enelish affairs; he was to reign, but not to rule. 
He did not, moreover, speak good English; and consequent- 
ly he did not, as his predecessors had done, preside over 
meetings of the “Cabinet Council”. The cabinet was there- 
fore left free to develop without royal interference. At 
the same time, there came to the fore a Whig statesman 
who had a genius for political life. Sir Robert Walpole, by 
those arts which politicians understand, obtained a steady 
majority in the House of Commons; and he enjoyed the 
support of this majority for nearly twenty years. Though 
he was not called “prime minister”, he was in fact the first 
real prime minister, in the modern sense, that Great 
Britain has had. He virtually took the place of the king 
in the “Cabinet Council”; he assumed responsibility for all 
the king’s acts; and when he lost control of the majority 
of the members in the House of Commons, he set the ex- 
ample of resigning office, even though he still retained the 
undiminished confidence of George II. Though nominally 
chosen by the king, he and his colleagues in the “Cabinet 
Council” formed a ministry which derived its actual 
authority from parliament. Thus parliament triumphed 
over the king even in regard to the choice of the king’s 
ministers or servants. “Ministers,” said George II onee, 
plaintively, “are kings in this country.” 

The cabinet under George III—George III attempted to 
revive the royal power in Britain by obtaining, as we have 
seen, control of the House of Commons. So long as the 
king, by bribery or intimidation, could command the sup- 
port of a majority in parliament, he was able to choose 
again his own ministers. In 1761 George III forced the 
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elder Pitt to resign, and brought in a favourite of his own, 
the Earl of Bute; and later he placed Lord North at the 
head of the government. But the disastrous result of the 
American Revolution shook George III’s control of parlia- 
ment; and in the latter part of his reign ministers came 
again to reflect, not so much the wishes of the king, as the 
wishes of the House of Commons. In 1783, for example, 
George III placed in power the younger Pitt, then a youth 
of only twenty-three years of age, and kept him in office for 
six months in the face of a hostile majority in the House of 
Commons. But Pitt had ultimately to appeal to the 
country ; and when he returned to power with a triumphant 
majority behind him, he became the choice, not so much of 
the king, as of the people of England. Especially during 
the French Revolution, George found that it was not he, 
but Pitt, who was the real ruler of England; and this was 
because Pitt’s tenure of office was based on his majority in 
parliament. Since Pitt’s day, it has been a well-recognized 
principle of government in Great Britain that the cabinet 
must command a majority in the House of Commons, or 
else resign. 

The solidarity of the cabinet—The next step was~the 
establishment of the unity or solidarity of the cabinet. 
Like the early ministries of William III, many of the 
ministries of Queen Anne, and even of George III, were 
made up of members of different political groups, with dif- 
ferent and sometimes incompatible ideas. The ministers 
were responsible for the administration of their own de- 
partments, and for nothing more. But when the cabinet 
became responsible to parliament for the whole policy of 
the government, it became necessary that it should act as 
a unit. In 1763 George III rejected the proposal of the 
elder Pitt that he and his friends should take office “as 
a political party”; but in 1782 George was compelled to 
permit the formation of the second Rockingham ministry 
“on the distinct understanding that measures were to be 
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changed as well as men, and that the measures for which 
the new ministry required the royal consent were the 
measures which they, while in opposition, had advocated.” 
The new ministry came into power as a group of men with 
a single policy; and since that time it has been usual for a 
cabinet to present a solid front to the world. There may 
be differences of opinion in the meetings of the cabinet it- 
self; but a minister who disagrees with his colleagues must 
either accept their views, or resign. ‘This truth was well 
expressed by the somewhat profane Lord Melbourne when 
he said, after a stormy meeting of the cabinet, “Gentle- 
men, I don’t care a blank what we say, but we must all say 
the same thing together.” 

The prime minister.—The unity of the cabinet depends 
largely on the prime minister. It is he who is invited by 
the sovereign to form a ministry; and it is he who, in the 
main, directs the policy of the government. The advice 
of the cabinet is presented to the Crown solely through him. 
If he resigns, the cabinet is dissolved; and a new prime 
minister must be appointed, and a new cabinet must be 
formed. But if a minister disagrees with the prime min- 
ister, his only course is to resign or to be dismissed from 
office; and then the prime minister must find a colleague 
more in harmony with his views. Of course, there have 
been weak prime ministers who have merely done the bid- 
ding of the majority of their colleagues; but a strong 
prime minister is the final arbiter in matters of policy. So 
long as he is supported by a majority of the House of 
Commons, his power is almost that of a dictator. He tells 
the sovereign, in fact, what to do. 

The position of the king.—In this way the king of Great 
Britain has come, from being the ruler of the country, to 
be a little more than a figurehead—a figurehead with 
“something of the divinity that doth hedge about a king,” 
but still a figurehead. This is not to say, however, that he 
has become a mere “rubber-stamp”. The king still has a 
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number of important rights and powers. He has the right 
to insist that he shall be consulted by the prime minister 
in regard to all important matters of policy; he has the 
right to encourage his ministers, and the right to warn 
them. The Letters of Queen Victoria reveal the fact that 
she repeatedly exerted, by these means, a very considerable 
influence over her ministers; and a sovereign of some 
strength of character will generally be able to do likewise. 
The king, moreover, still has the right of selecting a new 
prime minister, even though his choice is narrowed to those 
who are likely to be able to command the support of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons; and has the right of 
dismissing a prime minister, even though the latter has a 
majority of the Commons behind him. In this last case, 
the king must dissolve parliament, and appeal to the peo- 
ple against pariament. This is naturally a course that the 
king will take only in the most extreme circumstances, for 
if the people returned to parhament a majority opposed 
to him, his position would be intolerable, and he would 
probably be forced to abdicate. As a rule, he prefers to 
occupy an impartial position, ready to co-operate loyally 
with any party in power. But there can be no doubt that he 
still has the*right to appeal from his ministers to parlia- 
ment, and from parliament to the masters of parliament. 

The king the symbol of imperial unity.—During the 
past century, moreover, the king of Great Britain has 
acquired a new importance. What he has lost in one way, 
he has gained in another. With the development of the 
British Empire—or, as it is better described, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—he has come to be the symbol 
of imperial unity: A common allegiance to him is one of the 
few things which Englishmen, Scotsmen, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, and South Africans have in common; and he is 
thus almost the only constitutional link which binds them 
together. If the monarchy in Great Britain were abolished, 
the British Empire might possibly fly apart. 
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“In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old; 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold which 
Milton held.” 


—Winuiam WorpswortH, Sonnets 
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CHAPTER I 
THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The spread of the English tongue-—The English language 
is without doubt the richest and most widely spoken of all 
modern tongues. It has a vocabulary far larger than that 
of any other language; and it has a flexibility and a power 
of expression without parallel. It is spoken, moreover, by 
upwards of one hundred and seventy-five millions of peo- 
ple throughout the British Empire and the United States; 
and it comes nearer to being a universal language than any 
other at present, occupying in this respect something of 
the position held by Latin in the Middle Ages and by 
French in the eighteenth century. It is not impossible, in- 
deed, that it may become some day the commercial language 
of the whole world. 

Its origin.—This tongue, which has spread and developed 
so wonderfully, was originally the dialect spoken by a 
group of savage tribes in the forests of northern Germany. 
It was not native to England, but was first brought to Eng- 
land by the Anglo-Saxons when they conquered the island 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Before this the language 
spoken in Britain was Celtic, the modern descendants of 
which are the tongues spoken to this day in backward 
parts of Ireland, Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland. 
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During the Roman occupation of Britain, Latin was also 
spoken to some extent by the inhabitants of the more 
civilized parts of the island; and if the Romans had not 
withdrawn from Britain in the fifth century, it is probable 
that the language of the British people might have been 
founded, like French, Italian, and Spanish, on provincial 
Latin. The Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain was, however, 
so complete that not more than a dozen words of Celtic 
origin crept into Old English, and still fewer words were 
borrowed from the speech of the Romans in Britain. 

Anglo-Saxon.—The Anglo-Saxons, when they came to 
Britain, were, of course, illiterate savages; and it was only 
after the introduction of Christianity by Augustine and 
his monks in the seventh century that they learnt the art 
of reading and writing. Each tribe, moreover, spoke a dif- 
ferent dialect, so that a West Saxon in the south of Eng- 
land probably had some difficulty in understanding an 
Angle from the north of England. But, under Alfred the 
Great, the West Saxon dialect obtained a lead over the other 
dialects which made it, for a time, almost a national tongue. 
This was partly owing to the fact that Alfred the Great, 
made of it a literary language. Since very few people in 
England knew Latin, Alfred determined to translate from 
Latin “such books as are most needful for all men to know 
into the language which all men can understand”; and this 
language was the dialect of the West Saxons. 

The Norman conquest.—At tthe time of the Norman con- 
quest, therefore, the tongue of Wessex was easily the chief 
of all the Old English dialects. But the Norman conquest 
changed the whole history of the English language. The 
Norman conquerors of England spoke a variety of French 
known as Norman French. For three centuries this was in 
England the language of the court and of the upper and 
educated classes. It is probable that English kings like 
Henry II and Richard of the Lion Heart knew hardly a 
word of English. The English tongue thus became the 
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language of the lower classes, of peasants and swine-herds ; 
and even the dialect of the West Saxons ceased to be a 
literary language, and became a local variety of speech, 
spoken in Wessex. 

English and Norman French.—In the end, however, Eng- 
lish was destined to triumph over Norman French in Eng- 
land. The causes of the triumph of English were several. 
In the first place, the Norman conquerors of England were 
not numerous; probably not more than five thousand 
persons came over with William the Conqueror. It was 
too much to expect that a small body of people, no matter 
how highly placed, could impose their language indefinitely 
on another race. In the second place, from an early period 
intermarriage between Norman men and English women 
took place; and in such cases it is generally found that the 
children speak the language of the mother. In the third 
place, all connection between England and Normandy was 
severed at the beginning of the thirteenth century; and the 
Normans in England then tended to become Englishmen 
rather than Normans. Norman French continued to be 
used for many centuries in the law courts; and the ery still 
used by the court erier, “Oyez! Oyez!” is a French word 
meaning, “Hear ye! hear ye!” But by the fourteenth 
century the use of English had begun to displace French 
even in court circles and among educated people; and 
when Geoffrey Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales at the 
end of the century French was spoken only by a few old- 
fashioned people. 

Foreign elements in Old EnglishIn the process where- 
by it triumphed over French, English developed into a 
richer and more expressive vehicle of speech. Old English 
or Anglo-Saxon had been a primitive language, with a 
meagre vocabulary. The introduction of Christianity had 
enriched it with certain terms connected with the Christian 
religion and Roman civilization; but in 1066 it was still 
not a very highly developed tongue. During the Anglo- 
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Norman period, however, it absorbed a great many terms of 
Norman French origin. Many of these terms were 
ecclesiastical (such as saint, miracle, chaplain, and para- 
dise), since the church fell under the control of Norman 
prelates. But a great many were also connected with gov- 
ernment (such as court, crown, prison, justice, peace, and 
war), since the governing class was Norman. The subject 
English had to adopt the Norman terminology in regard to 
such matters; and in so doing they added to the wealth of 
their tongue. 

Foreign elements in Middle English—The Norman con- 
quest, moreover, brought England into closer relations with 
the rest of Europe, and even with the East; and thus words 
of foreign origin crept into English with increasing fre- 
quency. The Crusades, for instance, were the means of 
introducing into English such words as damask (from the 
name of the town Damascus), assassin, caravan, lute, and 
hazard. The growth of trade brought into the language, 
from Arabian sources, the names for such great staples of 
modern commerce as cotton and sugar. New animals, such 
as the ostrich, the leopard, and the panther, became known 
to Englishmen, and their names were incorporated in the 
English tongue. In the thirteenth century, contact be- 
tween English scholars and the Arabic civilization of 
North Africa gave to English such Arabic words as zero, 
almanac, algebra, and alcohol. It was at this time, in fact, 
that English first revealed that genius for borrowing from 
foreign languages which has turned it from a poverty- 
stricken peasant dialect into the richest and most flexible of 
all modern tongues. 

Modern English takes form.—The form of modern Eng- 
lish had, in most essentials been fixed by the time of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) and John Wyelif (1320-84). 
Chaucer, indeed, has been described as the “Father of the 
English language.” He chose as the medium of his verse, 
not the dialect of Wessex, which had once had the primacy 
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among English dialects, but the dialect of the Midlands. 
This was the district which had originally been settled by 
the Angles; and for this reason the Midland dialect was 
described as English. By his literary genius, Chaucer 
popularized this dialect, and made it ultimately the 
standard speech of the British Isles. To the same result 
contributed also the prose writings of John Wyelif, 
especially Wyclif’s translation of part of the Bible, which 
was made likewise in the Midland or “English” dialect. In 
time, no doubt, Midland Enelish would have become the 
standard tongue of England, since it was the tongue spoken 
both in the commercial centre of London and in the uni- 
versity towns of Oxford and Cambridge; but there is no 
doubt that the writings of Chaucer and Wyclif greatly 
assisted and hastened this result. After this time, other 
dialects sank to the level of illiterate and local forms of 
speech, except for one variety which developed into the 
Scottish language, and remained the standard speech of 
Seotland until comparatively recent times. 

Influence of the Renaissance—The fifteenth century, 
with its Wars of the Roses, was a period of stagnation in 
the development of the English language. But the sixteenth 
century saw the flowering in England of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation; and both these events profoundly 
affected the English tongue. The chief feature of the 
Renaissance was a revival of the study of the literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome; and one of the results of it was 
the creation in English of a vast army of new words, bor- 
rowed from classical sources. Some of these words were 
synonyms for English words already in existence; others 
were new words representing new ideas. The voyages of 
discovery, for example, introduced new words from all 
over the world: calico from Calcutta, banana from the 
Congo, cannibal from the Caribean, moccasin and toma- 
hawk from North America. Learned and scientific words 
were generally borrowed from Latin or Greek; and in- 
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deed, to this day, when a new scientific term is needed, 
English generally adopts this method of manufacturing it, 
In consequence, such a writer as William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616), who represents the Renaissance influence in 
England at its best, had a vocabulary greater than that of 
most English writers even of recent times. New words were 
invented from Latin sources by almost all the Elizabethan 
writers with the greatest freedom; and in a writer like 
John Lyly (1536-1606), the author of Huphues, we find 
passages which are full of new and strange terms invented 
from Latin. From the title of Lyly’s Euphues we derive 
the word euphuism, which is used to denote a wordy and 
high-falutin mode of speech. 

Influence of the Reformation—The Reformation had an 
influence of a different sort. One of its features was the 
introduction of the English language into the church ser- 
vices, which had hitherto been conducted in Latin. This 
meant that English, from being a peasant dialect, became a 
language invested with all the colour and dignity of an 
ancient religion. Under Henry IV, the prayer book of the 
Church of England was issued for general use in the 
vernacular tongue; and many words which had before had 
a homely and prosaic use now became tinged with spiritual 
significance. After Wyclif, moreover, many attempts were 
made at translating the various books of the Bible. These 
efforts culminated in 1611 in the publication of the King 
James version of the Bible. This version, which was made 
by a group of scholars who had a rare feeling for the 
possibilities of the English language, has continued in use 
from that day to this, and has exerted a marvellous in- 
fluence on the history of the language. After the wonder- 
ful development of the Elizabethan period, a period in 
which the language ran riot, it had a steadying effect, and 
indeed fixed the general form of modern English. 

New elements in Modern English.—Since the appearance 
of the King James version of the Bible, the English 
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language has undergone many further developments. 
Nearly every episode in English history has brought new 
words into the language. The wars with France in the 
seventeenth century popularized such words as parade, 
bombard, cannonade, and brigadier. The industrial de- 
velopment of the eighteenth century brought into use such 
new words as banking, finance, and manufacture. During 
the same period words like prime muuister, budget, and 
political party first appeared. The French Revolution gave 
rise to the verb to revolutionize, and later to the verb to 
terrorize. In the nineteenth century, such a wealth of new 
terms of all sorts has been incorporated into the language 
that a list of them would almost provide a picture of the 
amazing developments of that age. One needs only to 
mention the appearance of railways, steamships, tele- 
graphs, telephones, motor-cars, and aeroplanes to indicate 
the character of one group of new terms which we owe to 
the last century. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The greatness of English literature.—It would be sur- 
prising if a language of the wealth and power of English 
had not given rise to a literature of exceptional greatness. 
It may be doubted, indeed, if any other modern literature 
ean boast of a higher record of achievement than English ; 
and it stands comparison also with the great literatures of 
Greece and Rome. This literature, moreover, is the com- 
mon heritage, not only of the people of the British Isles, 
but of people of British origin all over the world, and 
notably in the United States and the British Dominions. 
No useful line, for example, can be drawn between English 
literature and American or Canadian literature; and much 
work has been done in the United States and Canada, to 
say nothing of Australia and South Africa, which has 
added lustre to the glories of the English tongue. 

Anglo-Saxon literature.—The Anglo-Saxon conquerors of 
England in the fifth and sixth centuries had not the art of 
writing, and consequently had no written literature at first. 
They had, however, a spoken literature, couched in verses 
which were memorized, and passed from mouth to mouth. 
This kind of literature is found among almost all primitive 
peoples; and Homer’s Jliad and Odyssey, though later re- 
duced to writing, were originally of this character. When 
the Anglo-Saxons acquired the art of writing, some of their 
primitive poetry was written down; and the heroic poem 
Beowulf, which contains no less than three thousand verses, 
still remains a striking example of the character: of the 
first kind of English literature. It is in a language as 
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unintelligible to the average Englishman of. to- day as 
modern Dutch or German; but an extract from the poem, 
with a translation, may serve to give a slight idea of what 
it was like. The poem begins thus: 


Hwet! wé Gar-Dena in géar-dagum 


péod-cyninga prym gefrinon, 
hu 3a zxpelingas ellen fremedon. 


In modern English this may be translated: 


“What ho! we of the spear-bearing Danes in days of yore 
Have heard tell of the might of the imperial ny 
How those ethelings promoted bravery.” 


Under Alfred the Great, a prose literature in Anglo-Saxon 
also sprang up; but neither Anglo-Saxon prose nor poetry 
gave rise to any very remarkable literary productions, and 
they are read to-day chiefly by scholars interested in the 
history of language. 

The Middle Ages.—During practically the whole of the 
Middle Ages the chief medium for what English literature 
existed was mediaeval Latin. It was in Latin that the 
Venerable Bede (673-735), a priest of the monastery of 
Jarrow, wrote his Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People; and after the Norman Conquest, it was in 
Latin that chroniclers like Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Matthew Paris wrote. Not until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century did English really recover its position 
as a literary language; and by this time it had ceased to be 
Anglo-Saxon or Old English, and had become a very dif- 
ferent tongue, known as Middle English. Middle English 
is much nearer modern English than it is to Anglo-Saxon; 
and it can be read to day, with only occasional difficulty, 
by persons who know nothing about Anglo-Saxon at all. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer.—The greatest name in Middle English 
literature is that of Geoffrey Chaucer (1840-1400), 
Chaucer was for many years an official of the court of 
Edward III; but he was at the same time a typical Eng- 
lishman of the middle class. His chief work was his 
Canterbury Tales, a series of poetic chronicles supposed 
to have been told by a party of pilgrims, drawn from all 
ranks of society, journeying from 
London to Canterbury. The pil- 
grims, to the number of twenty- 
niné, include such diverse charac- 
ters, as the knight, the Oxford 
scholar, the “poor parson of the 
town’, the prioress, the miller, 
the drunken cook, and the wife 
of Bath. The Prologue to the 
Tales, in which these characters 
are described, is full of shrewd 
but kindly humour and knowledge 

Grorrrey CHAUCER of human nature, and is in truth 

a sort of picture of English 

society in the fourteenth century. A sample of Chaucer’s 
verse may be taken from his description of the prioress: 


“Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy; 
Hir gretteste oath was but by seint Loy, 

And she was cleped madame Keglentyne. 

Ful weel she soong the service dyvyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely.” 


The tales told by the Canterbury pilgrims, though often 
spirited and racy, are sometimes dull and tiresome, and do 
not maintain the high level of the Prologue. Nor are 
Chaucer’s other works read to-day with much interest or 
profit. But none can rob Chaucer of his right to be called 
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“the morning star of English song’—the first of English 
national poets. 

William Caxton—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales were 
printed by William Caxton (1422-1491), and this helped 
to give them the established position which they have since 
occupied in Hnglish literature. Caxton was an English- 
man who had been in Flanders, and who had brought back 
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This is from the first book printed in England, “The Dictis and 
Sayings of the Philosophers”. 


to England the new invention of printing. In 1476 he set 
up at Westminster the first printing-press in England; and 
from it he continued to issue volumes of history, romance, 
poetry, and religion until his death. He himself wrote and 
translated a number of the books he published, and this 
alone entitles him to mention in a sketch of English liter- 
ature. But his chief title to fame is as the first man who 
eave to English literature a printed form. 

Scottish literature—While Chaucer was writing in Eng- 
land, a literature of some pretensions was growing up in 
Seotland. John Barbour (1316-1395) wrote a rhymed his- 
tory of King Robert Bruce which has distinct merit; and 
nearly a century later a wandering minstrel named Blind 
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Harry composed a long doggerel poem about William 
Wallace. Later King James I of Scotland wrote a poem 
entitled The King’s Quair (or King’s Book), in which the 
influence of Chaucer is clearly seen. 

The ballads.—But all this literary activity belonged to 
the court rather than to the people; and parallel with it 
took place an even more interesting development, the rise 
of the popular ballad. This movement occurred in both 
England and Scotland; and in both countries its beginnings 
are wrapped in mystery. All we know is that we can trace 
back to the fourteenth century some folk-songs which are 
among the most priceless treasures of the English language. 
Notable among them are the Robin Hood ballads in Eng- 
land, which describe the adventures of a brave and gallant 
bandit of the English forest, and such Scottish ballads as 
Sir Patrick Spens: 


“The king sits in Dumfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine; 

‘O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mine?’ 


“O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee: 
‘Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea?’ ” 
* * * * 


“Half ower, half ower to Aberdour 
It’s fifty fathoms deep; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Seots lords at his feet.” 


At a later date this ballad literature profoundly influenced 
the work of Scotland’s two greatest poets — Sir Walter 
Scott and Robert Burns; but in the fourteenth century it 
was purely popular in character, and had no conscious 
literary pretensions, 
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Tudor prose——English literature did not really come 
into its own until the Tudor period. By this time the New 
Learning had found its way into England, and unlocked 
the rich storehouse of classical literature; the voyages of 
discovery had opened up before men’s minds new worlds 
of endeavour; and the result was seen in an amazing de- 
velopment in many lines. Nowhere was this development 
more striking than in English literature. English prose 
took on a richness of language and imagination which has 
perhaps never been excelled. In 1516 Sir Thomas More 
published his Utopia (that is, the Land of Nowhere), in 
which he painted a wonderful picture of the ideal state. 
Later in the century, Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) pub- 
lished his Defence of Poeste and his Arcadia, and Richard 
Hooker (1558-1600) his dignified Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. In 1597 appeared the first edition of Francis 
Bacon’s Essays, a work which remains to this day without 
a rival in its field. Lastly, in 1611 appeared the authorized 
version of the English Bible, a translation couched in such 
wonderful prose that no other version of the Bible has 
ever been able to supplant it in the affections of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 

Tudor poetry and drama.—Great, however, as were the 
glories of Elizabethan prose, they were less than the glories 
of Elizabethan poetry and drama. When Edmund 
Spenser (1553-1599) wrote his Faerie Queene, a long poem 
in what are now known as Spenserian stanzas, he struck a 
new note in English verse. Nothing so full of imagination 
or so beautiful in cadence had hitherto appeared in the 
English tongue. Contemporary with Spenser there sprang 
up also a group of dramatists who made the Elizabethan 
stage world-famous. Christopher Marlow (1564-1593) first 
established the use of blank verse in English plays. Ben 
Jonson (1573-1637), the author of many plays, is remem- 
bered chiefly for his Hvery Man in his Humour, a comedy 
which is occasionally still acted. Francis Beaumont (1584- 
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1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625) collaborated in no 
less than fifty-two plays, all of which achieved the greatest 
popularity. 

William Shakespeare.—But the Elizabethan poet anid 
dramatist who stands out head and shoulders above all 
others, and indeed remains the greatest name in English 
literature, is William Shakespeare (1564-1616). Shake- 
speare was the son of a 
tradesman of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in War- 
wickshire, was edu- 
eated at the Stratford 
Grammar School; had 
to leave Stratford 
under circumstances 
which are obscure; 
went to London, and 
became first an actor 
and then a dramatist. 
Beyond this we know 
astonishingly little 
about his life. We 
have, however, his 
plays, and these reveal 

WiLitiAM SHAKESPEARE a knowledge of human 
behaviour and a dra- 

matic genius which makes our lack of knowledge of the 
author’s career all the more tantalizing. So extraordinary 
does it seem that the son of a Stratford tradesman should 
have written plays of so universal an appeal that some 
scholars have tried to prove that the plays were written, 
not by Shakespeare, but by Francis Bacon. This view, 
however, has not been generally accepted; and we must 
regard Shakespeare’s genius as one of those miracles of 
the human mind for which there is no obvious explanation. 
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Shakespeare’s plays—Apart from his sonnets and some 
other poems, Shakespeare’s work falls in three classes of 
plays, comedies, tragedies, and historical dramas. In all 
he proved himself equally a master. Not all the plays, it 
is true, are of equal merit; and some of them were merely 
old plays which he rewrote or re-vamped. But he showed 
himself, in the best of his plays, to have an unrivalled 
command of comedy and pathos, of farce and tragedy, of 
dramatic power and literary art. Characters such as Fal- 
staff and Hamlet, Lear and Othello have become common- 
places of literary allusion; and so apt and expressive are 
many of his lines and phrases that hundreds of them have 
become part and parcel of English speech. As Ben Jonson 
wrote of him, with a prescience unusual in contemporaries, 
“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 

John Milton.—During the reign of James I, the great 
Elizabethans gradually passed away; and the next impulse 
was given to literature by the Puritan movement. Much 
of the writing of the Puritans was pedantie and argu- 
mentative, with excessive quotations from the Bible; but 
at its best the Puritan movement flowered in the prose 
and poetry of John Milton (1608-1674). Milton was the son 
of a Puritan scrivener or copyist, and was educated at 
Cambridge. In his earlier years he was a school-teacher, 
and busied himself with writing poetry and controversial 
pamphlets. One of these pamphlets, the Areopagitica, 
published in 1644 in defence of freedom of speech, is one 
of the-most powerful and majestic pieces of English prose 
in existence. In 1649 Milton was appointed Latin secre- 
tary to the Council, and he held this position throughout 
the Commonwealth period. During these years, however, 
he became gradually blind, and his greatest work, the 
Puritan epic entitled Paradise Lost, was dictated by him 
to his daughters. In it occurs a pathetic reference to his 
blindness which gives a good idea of the sublimity of his 
verse: 
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“Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


In his last years Milton wrote a sequel to Paradise Lost, 
entitled Paradise Regained. This was not so successful as 
the earlier work; but even it would have entitled Milton to 
rank among the great masters of English literature. 

The Restoration period.—The Restoration of 1660 intro- 
duced a period in which literary effort was mainly confined 
to the writing of pretty verses and lcentious comedies; 
though John Dryden (1631-1700) stands out in this period 
as a satirical poet of real power. Meanwhile, the Puritan 
spirit revealed itself in one final masterpiece, John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Written in jail, where Bunyan, 
a Puritan preacher, had been confined for a breach of the 
Conventicle Act, this matchless allegory was first pub- 
lished in 1678; and it has since had an influence and 
popularity exceeded only by that of the Bible. In 1690 
there appeared John Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. But apart from these works, the end of the 
seventeenth century was barren of great results. 

The age of Anne.—It is only when we reach the age 
of Anne that we find a renewed outburst of literary 
activity. A striking feature of this period was the rise 
of a periodical literature. Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 
and Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) founded in 1709 the 
Tatler, a weekly periodical, and in 1711 the Spectator, a 
daily paper; and from these beginnings there has arisen 
the newspaper press of to-day, with its almost unbounded 
influence for good or for evil. The poetry of the period is 
best represented by the polished and artificial verses of 
Alexander Pope (1688-1744), whose Essay on Man is fre- 
quently quoted; and the prose of the period reaches its 
highest point in the satire of Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), 
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the author of Gulliver’s Travels, and in the fictitious nar- 
ratives of Daniel Defoe (1659?-1731), whose most famous 
tale, kobinson Crusoe, appeared in 1719. 

The rise of the novel.—The fictions of Swift and Defoe 
paved the way for the rise of the novel. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century there appeared a group of novelists 
who created a taste for this kind of literature which has 
grown steadily from that day to this. Samuel Richardson 
(1689-1761) published in 1740 Pamela, or Virtue Re- 
warded, the first modern novel; and this was followed by 
the History of Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. 
Henry Fielding (1707-1754) wrote the History of Tom 
Jones; Tobias Smollett (1721-1771) wrote Roderick Ran- 
dom, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphrey Clinker; and Oliver 
Goldsmith (1728-1774) wrote, together with a great variety 
of other works, that charming tale, The Vicar of Wakefield. 
The tradition thus established has been continued by a long 
line of writers, chief among whom have been Sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832), author of the Waverley novels; Jane 
Austen (1775-1817), author of Pride and Prejudice; 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870) ), author of David Copperfield 
and The Pickwick Papers; and William Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-1863), author of Vamity Fur. 

Classicism and romanticism.—Apart from the rise of the 
novel, English literature in the eighteenth century was in- 
fluenced strongly by classical models. In the latter half 
of the century a sort of literary dictatorship was enjoyed 
by Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), the compiler of the first 
authoritative English dictionary, who is best known to us 
through the famous biography of him by his friend, James 
Boswell; and Johnson drew his ideas mainly from classical 
sources. The same influence is seen in Edward Gibbon 
(1737-1794), the historian of The Kise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and in the poet William Cowper (1731- 
1800), author of The Task. But toward the end of the 
century signs began to appear of the growth of a romantic 
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school of literature. The difference between classicism 
and romanticism may perhaps best be seen in the difference 
between a Greek temple and a Gothic cathedral. The first 
gives the impression of perfec- 
tion and completeness; the 
second suggests incompleteness 
and aspiration toward some- 
thing higher. The same differ- 
ence is found in literature. The 
classical school aims at polished 
perfection; the romantic at the 
impression of something beyond 
the written word, something of 
mystery and romance. The new 
ideas appear first most decidedly 
in the poetry of Robert Burns 
(1759-1796), the son of a Scot- 
Sar Wier Scorn tish peasant. They reappear in 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832), of William Wordsworth (1770-1850), of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834), of Perey Bysshe 
Shelley (1792-1822), and of 
John Keats (1795-1821) — a 
galaxy of poets such as few 
‘countries have been able to 
boast at one time. 

The Victorian Era, — The 
reign of Victoria saw yet an- 
other outburst of literary 
genius. Reference has already 
been made to the work of the 
two greatest novelists of the 
Victorian era, Dickens and 
Thackeray. In poetry, the 
names of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 


Rosert Burns 
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son (1809-1892) and Robert Browning (1812-1889) stand no 
less high; and among critics and historians reference should 
be made to Thomas ‘Babington (latterly Lord) Macaulay 
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(1800-1859) and Thomas Car- 
lyle (1795-1881). Meanwhile, 
writers of the first rank were 
beginning to appear in America. 
Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 
wrote a number of matchless 
lyrics, and was one of the first 
writers to master the art of the 
short story. Among novelists, 
the names of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (1804-1864) and Wash- 
ington Irving (1783-1859) may 
be mentioned ; and among essay- 
ists the name of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882). Both in 


Britain and America the list of notable writers during this 


period might be extended almost 
indefinitely ; but it is as yet too 
early to predict the exact niche 
in the temple of fame which 
most of them will ultimately 
occupy, and the names already 
cited will be sufficient to indicate 
the heights to which English let- 
ters are still capable of attaining. 

Among all the legacies which 
the English-speaking people of 
the world have inherited from 
the past, there is none more 
priceless than the heritage of 
the English language and liter- 
ture. 
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PART I 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


“Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past.” 


—THomas Moorz, A Canadian Boat Song 


PART I 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


CHAPTER I 
THE NAVAL EXPLORERS 


The Norse voyages to America.—It was the summer of 
the year 985. Into one of the harbours of Iceland there 
sailed that year a Norse pirate named Bjarni, the son of 
Herjulf. He had come home to drink the Yuletide ale with 
his father, as was his custom every second year. On enquir- 
ing for his father, however, he found that the latter had 
left Iecelard shortly before, and had gone with an Icelandic 
chieftain named Hric the Red, to help to found a colony on 
the newly discovered shores of Greenland. Byjarni had 
never been in Greenland; but the sea knew no terrors for 
him, and he immediately sailed westward in pursuit of his 
father. In the turbulent waters of the North Atlantic, he 
lost his way ; and eventually he came out opposite a low and 
wooded shore, very different from the high and icebound 
crags of Greenland. Realizing that he was out of his course, 
he turned north, and eventually succeeded in finding Green- 
land, and in rejoining his father. To the Norse settlers 
in Greenland he told the story of how he had blundered on 
a low and wooded shore farther south; and several years 
later—in the year 1000, to be exact—the son of Hric the 
Red, who was called Leif the Lucky, sailed south to find 
“the country that Bjarni had seen.” Leif found a country 
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to which he gave the name of Wineland, from some “wine 
berries” which he found growing there, and he spent the 
winter on the coast of this new-found land. After him 
others from Greenland visited the shores of Wineland, and 
even attempted. to found colonies there; but these colonies 
came to nought. They perished either through internal 
strife, or through the hostility of the savages that inhabited 
Wineland. 

The truth of the story—Such is the story contained 
in some of the old Icelandic sagas. Just what reliance may 
be placed in the details of the story is a matter on which 
scholars are disagreed. There are those who believe that 
the story is almost wholly mythical. But about the fact 
that the Norse settlers in Greenland found their way south 
to the shores of North America about the year 1000 there 
ean be no reasonable doubt. We know that they travelled 
far afield from Greenland. About a century ago there 
was discovered on an island in Baffin Bay a cairn with a 
Runie inscription which showed that some of these daunt- 
less seafarers had penetrated to that region in the year 
1135; and there has been found in Minnesota, in the heart 
of North America, a stone with a Runie inscription which 
proves, if it is. authentic, that they reached the western 
prairies, probably by way of Hudson Bay, in the fourteenth 
century. But beyond this we know almost nothing for 
certain; and the most we can say is that the Norse vikings 
visited the shores of Canada and actually wintered there, 
nearly five hundred years before Columbus discovered the 
West Indies farther south. 

The Norse voyages without result—The Norse voyages 
to America were, however, barren of results. The news of 
the discovery of America by the Northmen does not seem 
to have reached the countries of southern Europe; and in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Norse settle- 
ments in Greenland were wiped out by the savage Eskimos. 
The ruins of the settlements are still to be seen standing, 
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gaunt and mysterious, on that bleak and desolate coast. The 
slender link that had bound the Old World and the New 
was thus snapped; and the memory of the first discovery 
of America by white men was buried in the primitive liter- 
ature of the Scandinavian peoples. When Christopher 
Columbus set out, therefore, on his epoch-making voyage 
across the Atlantic in 1492, he knew nothing of the bold 
mariners who had preceded him. 

John Cabot.—So far as permanent results were con- 
cerned, the first discoverer of Canada was an Italian named 
Giovanni Caboto—or, to give him the Anglicized form of 
his name, John Cabot. Cabot was a native of Genoa, as 
was also probably Christopher Columbus. In the service of 
a great mercantile house of Venice, he had visited the East 
as a buyer of silks and spices. In Mecca he had questioned 
the caravan-drivers as to the countries from which the silks 
and spices had come. He found they had come from a yvreat 
distance ; and, even earlier than Columbus, he seems to have 
conceived the idea of reaching the country where the spices 
grew by sailing westward over the Atlantic Ocean. He went 
to England, the westernmost of the countries of Europe; 
and there he enlisted the support of King Henry vi of 
England and the financial backing of the merchants of 
the sea-port town of Bristol. He made his first attempt to 
reach Asia, the country of silks and spices, about the year 
1480. He knew nothing, of course, about the continent of 
America, which barred his path; but he did not even reach 
America. The winds and fogs of the North Atlantic held 
him back; and year after year he returned to Bristol 
without having sighted land of any sort. 

His first voyage.—In the year 1493, however, word reach- 
ed England that Christopher Columbus, sailing from Cadiz, 
had reached the Indies farther south; and this news gave 
Cabot and the Bristol merchants new hope. In 1497 Cabot 
set out once more, in a tiny ship named the Matthew, with 
a crew of eighteen men; and this time he actually succeeded 
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in reaching the shores of Canada. Just where he made his 
landfall is uncertain. The probability is that he landed 
on Cape Breton. But there is no doubt that he reached 
the coasts of what is now Canada, a year before Columbus 
reached in 1498 the coast of what is now the United States. 

His second voyage.—On his return to England, he was 
greeted with loud acclaim. Henry vit rewarded him with 
a gift of money; and a fleet of vessels was promised him for 
an expedition the next spring which should follow up his 
discovery. He assumed the title of Admiral; “nor does 
my Lord the Admiral,” wrote a contemporary, “esteem him- 
self less than a prince.” To his friends he promised with 
lavish generosity islands and bishoprics in the New World. 
Eventually, however, he sailed in 1498 with only two ships. 
-He crossed the Atlantic a second time, and coasted down 
the shores of North America from Newfoundland to Chesa- 
peake Bay. At one or two places he appears to have traded 
with the Indians. But his voyage was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Nowhere did he find a trace of the silks and spices 
of which he was in search; and nowhere did he encounter 
anything that resembled “the country of the great Khan.” 
He was compelled to return to England empty-handed. 
The merchants who had backed him withdrew their support 
in disgust; and soon afterwards John Cabot seems to have 
died, a forgotten and broken-hearted man. 

The American fisheries—Failure seemed to be his epi- 
taph. But he had builded better than he knew. If he did 
not find the way to the “wealth of Ormuz and of Ind” 
he led the way to a source of wealth perhaps greater—the 
American fisheries. His son Sebastian, a young man with 
a vivid imagination, said on his return to Europe that the 
codfish on the Banks of Newfoundland were so numerous 
that “they sometimes stayed his ships.” This report 
brought out to the “New Found Land” the hardy fishermen 
of the west of England and of Brittany. From 1504 on- 
wards probably not a year went by in which the fishing 
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fleet did not come out from Europe to the Banks; and when 
all other communication between the Old World and the 
New ceased, the fishing fleet still remained a bond of 
connection. 

Other early explorers—Where John Cabot had led the 
way, moreover, other explorers followed. Portuguese ships, 
in particular, coasted along the shores of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Nova Scotia, and carried off some ot the 
Indians as slaves. Gradually, it dawned upon the people 
of Europe that North America was not Asia, as Columbus 
and Cabot had imagined, but a continent that barred the 
way. The aim of explorers came to be to discover a water- 
route through or around America to what we know as the 
Pacific Ocean, little dreaming that thousands of miles of 
mountain and prairie lay between them and their goal. 
In 1527, we know, for instance, that John Rut, a naval 
captain in the service of Henry vim of England, made an 
attempt to push “farther to the west’, and suffered the 
shipwreck of one of his ships near the Strait of Belle Isle. 

Jacques Cartier—None of those early explorers, how- 
ever, seem, curiously enough, to have discovered the exist- 
ence of that great waterway which leads into the heart of 
North America, the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence. That, 
however, fell to a hardy sea-captain of St. Malo in Brittany, 
named Jacques Cartier. In 1534, Cartier, acting under a 
commission from the king of France, sailed through the 
Strait of Belle Isle into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He 
crossed the Gulf, explored the shores of the Bay of Chaleur, 
followed the Gaspé coast as far westward as the island of 
Anticosti, and then returned to France. In Gaspé Basin 
he met the Huron Indians, and by a generous distribution 
of presents established friendly relations with them. To 
each of the maidens of the village, for instance, he presented 
a small tin bell; and so enraptured were the dusky beauties 
- of the tribe with these trinkets that they fell on the neck 
of the embarrassed sea-captain and smothered him with 
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caresses. Two of the sons of the chief he persuaded to 
return with him to France, to be trained as interpreters. 
Before sailing away, however, Cartier took care to erect on 
the Gaspé shore a cross thirty feet high, bearing a shield 
with the flewr-de-lys of France and the words, “Long live 
the King of France,” as a sign of the French occupation of 
the country. This ceremony, which marks the beginning 
of the French régime in Canada, somewhat disturbed the 
Indians; but 
Cartier allayed 
their fears by 
telling them 
that the cross 
was merely a 
sailing-mark for 
ships. 
His second 
oe voyage. — The 
¢ next year 
1B ay 1 (1535) Cartier 
Cantiens || meturned, and 
panne | sailed into the 
[eee es wt GUID. Suntil hie 
reached the Riv- 
er St. Lawrence. He had with him on this occasion three 
ships, and their combined crews numbered no less than one 
hundred and twenty men. At an Indian village named 
Stadacona, where the city of Quebec now stands, he left 
his two largest ships, and in the smallest he pushed up the 
river to the island of Montreal. Here he found another 
Indian village, called Hochelaga. The Indians told him 
however, that his way up both the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers was barred by rapids; and, after a glimpse of the 
surrounding country from the top of Mount Royal, he 
turned back. He was a sailor, and he had apparently the - 
sailor’s dread of leaving his ships. 
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He spends the winter in Canada.—The season was now 
too far advanced for Cartier to return to France, and he 
and his men wintered near Stadacona—perhaps the first 
inhabitants of southern Europe to spend the winter in 
Canada. They little knew the fate in store for them. ‘The 
temperature sank until it was far below zero; the Indians 
turned hostile and threatening; and the little party of 
white men was attacked by the dreaded scurvy. One after 
another died, and the survivors were barely able to drag 
themselves about. ‘Sometimes,’ wrote Cartier afterwards, 
“we were constrained to bury some of the dead under the 
snow, because we were not able to dig graves for them, the 
ground being so hard frozen, and we so weak.” It was only 
the chance discovery of the Indian remedy of a medicine 
made from the bark of the white spruce that saved the 
party from extinction. Great was the relief of Cartier 
when the spring came, and he was able to make his way 
back to France, with what was left of his crews. 

Cartier’s last voyage.—A number of years later, in 1541, 
Cartier again visited Canada, but on this occasion he added 
nothing to his discoveries. He ascended the St. Lawrence a 
second time as far as Montreal, and he spent another 
wretched winter near Quebec. During this expedition he 
was under instructions from a court favourite, the Sieur de 
Roberval, who had been appointed “Viceroy and Lieu- 
tenant-General of Canada’; and it was intended that 
Roberval should follow Cartier, and establish a trading-post 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence. But Roberval failed to 
make an appearance on scheduled time; and Cartier, after 
waiting for him a good part of a year, sailed for France. 
He met Roberval in a harbour in Newfoundland, and 
Roberval ordered him to return with him to the St. Law- 
rence; but Cartier evidently thought he had waited long 
enough, and under cover of the following night, he weighed 
anchor and slipped away. In due course he reached St. 
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Malo; and, so far as we know, he never saw the shores of 
Canada again. 

Results of Cartier’s voyages.—Cartier was not a great 
explorer. He was more at home on sea than on land; and 
he was afraid to leave his ships. Nor had he the determina- 
tion which marked the greatest explorers. His two winters 
in Canada sickened him of exploration; and his later years 
were spent quietly about the wharves of his native town of 
St. Malo. But he deserves at least the credit of discovering 
the great waterway of the St. Lawrence, by which his suc- 
cessors pushed into the heart of the North American con- 
tinent, and ultimately found their way overland to the 
Pacific. ° 

The north-west passage.——There was, meanwhile, another 
route by which attempts were made to discover “the western 
passage” to China. This was by way of Hudson Strait and 
Hudson Bay; and the chief explorers in this. region were 
Englishmen. From early times there had been rumours 
of a sea lying to the north of Labrador. Sebastian Cabot 
had told of the existence there of an open sea “without any 
manner of impediment”; and the entrance to this sea was 
clearly marked on a Portuguese map of 1570. It was not 
until 1602, however, that Hudson Strait was really dis- 
covered. In that year an English sailor named George Wey- 
mouth penetrated for one hundred leagues into Hudson 
Strait, and. so prepared the way for Henry Hudson, the 
first man to sail through Hudson Strait to Hudson Bay, 
and to explore the coasts of that great inland sea. 

Henry Hudson.—Henry Hudson was an obseure English 
sea-captain, about whose early years nothing is known. 
He was, however, a man of indomitable courage; and before 
he ever discovered Hudson Bay he had earned a great repu- 
tation as a naval explorer. In the service of the Muscovy 
Company of England, he had made two voyages to the 
northern coasts of Europe in an attempt to find a north- 
eastern passage to Asia; and in the service of the Dutch 
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East India Company he had crossed the Atlantic, had 
entered what is now New York Harbour, and had dis- 
covered and explored the Hudson River, in an attempt to 
find a westward route to Asia. It was on his return from 
this latter voyage that he saw, in Amsterdam, the log-books 
of George Weymouth; and he forthwith determined to ex- 
plore the strait which Weymouth had entered, in the hope 
that it might lead to the sea that washed the shores of Asia. 
He obtained the support of some English merchant ad- 
venturers ; and in 1610 he set sail for Hudson Strait in the 
Discovery, a small ship of only fifty-five tons, with a crew 
of twenty-three men. He found the entrance to the strait 
and with great difficulty beat his way through the ice-floes 
that choked it. More than once his frail cockle-shell of a 
ship escaped destruction as by a miracle. At last, however, 
he sailed into the open waters of Hudson Bay, and turned 
south in great jubilation, thinking that he had reached the 
Pacific Ocean. Bitter was his disillusionment. Ag he ex- 
plored the western shores of the Bay he found no outlet; 
and gradually it must have come home to him that Hudson 
Bay was a land-locked sea, and that the route to Asia did 
not lie in that direction. 

His tragic fate—That winter he spent on the shores of 
James Bay, and in the spring of 1611 he was forced to turn 
his prow homewards, with his supply of food running dan- 
gerously low. He was not destined, however, to see Eng- 
land again. The crew, finding that famine stared them in 
the face, mutinied. Hudson and his young son, together 
with several others, were bundled into an open boat and 
turned adrift amid the ice-floes of that wintry sea. As the 
white-winged Discovery stood away toward Hudson Strait, 
the dauntless old sea-captain was seen standing in the stern 
of his tiny craft, shaking his first at the disappearing mu- 
tineers. This is the last glimpse we have of him. What hap- 
pened afterwards is a mystery of the sea. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers succeeded, after great privations, in making their 
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way out through Hudson Strait; but, when the Discovery 
reached the coast of Ireland, only four of her crew re- 
mained alive. It was from them that the world learned of 
the discovery of Hudson Bay. 

_ Results of his voyage——Where Henry Hudson had led 
the way, many followed. In 1612 and in 1615 the Discovery 
itself again made the voyage to Hudson Bay. But none of 
those who followed in Hudson’s wake, had any better suc- 
cess than he in discovering “the western passage’; and 
some of them narrowly escaped his tragic fate. They 
eradually explored, however, the shores of Hudson Bay, 
and made known that central feature of the geography of 
Canada; and they prepared* the way for the fur-trade 
which was later to bear fruit in the formation of the great- 
est trading corporation of modern times, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PATHFINDERS OF NEW FRANCE 


A period of inaction—For more than half a century 
after the discovery of the St. Lawrence by Jacques Cartier, 
France was torn asunder by the religious wars arising out 
of the Reformation. Catholic and Huguenot were locked in 
bitter strife; and Frenchmen had no attention to bestow on 
the exploration of the New World. In 1598, however, the 
long struggle came to an end under Henry of Navarre; and 
almost immediately Frenchmen turned their eyes again 
toward Canada. With the dawn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there began a period of inland discovery which laid 
bare the chief features of the geography of New France, 
and ended only, toward the close of the French régime in 
Canada, with the discoveries of La Vérendrye and his sons 
on the western prairies. 

Samuel de Champlain.—The first of the great pathfinders 
of New France was Samuel de Champlain. Champlain was 
‘a native of the seaport town of Brouague in Brittany, who 
had fought under Henry of Navarre. When the wars were 
over, he had turned sailor, and had visited central America. 
Later, fate directed his energies toward Canada; and in the 
early history of Canada he played so great a part that 
he has been called “the Father of New France.” In nothing 
was he greater than in his work as an explorer. With a 
spirit of dauntless determination he combined the scientific 
mind and the instincts of the scholar; and the books in 
which he left behind his account of his explorations com- 
pare favourably with any other narrative of discovery at 
that time. The quality of his mind may be gathered from 
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the fact that, on his voyage to central America, he suggested 
the building of the Panama Canal—an undertaking which 
has been completed only within the last twenty-five years. 

His work as an explorer—Champlain first visited Canada 
in 1604, as “royal geographer” or map-maker in a coloniz- 
ing expedition which a French gentleman named Monts 
led to Acadia in that year. On this expedition he did some 
good work in exploring the coasts of what are now the 
province of Nova Scotia and the state of Maine. Later, he 
turned his attention to the valley of the St. Lawrence; and 
in 1608 he founded a trading-post at Quebec—the first per- 
manent centre of settlement on Canadian soil. From Que- 
bee, as his base of operations, he made the journeys on 
which his fame as an explorer rests, and which were to 
lay ‘bare the geography of a good part of the modern pro- 
vinees of Quebee and Ontario. ‘ 

The search for the route to Asia.—His first explorations 
were undertaken in the valley of the Richelieu River, south 
of the St. Lawrence; and the lake out of which the Richelieu 
flows still bears Champlain’s name. But his chief efforts, 
like those of all the early explorers, were toward finding 
the westward route to Asia. With this object in view, he 
sent, in 1611, two young men up the Ottawa to live among 
ihe Algonquin Indians, and to report on what they saw 
and heard. The first of these was named Etienne Brilé; 
and Brtlé became later a famous Indian interpreter who 
travelled far and wide through the interior of North Am- 
erica from Lake Superior to Chesapeake Bay. The other 
was a youth named Nicolas de Vignau, who returned in 
1612 with an amazing story. He had, he said, travelled 
up the Ottawa for seventeen days, and had reached a 
great “Sea of the North”. Here he had actually seen, ac- 
cording to his story, the wreck of an English ship, and had 
talked with an English lad who had survived the shipwreck. 

Voyage up the Ottawa, 1613.—This story fitted in very 
well with the news of the fate of Henry Hudson, which had 
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reached England the year before; and Champlain resolved 
to visit the Sea of the North himself. In the spring of 1613 
he set off up the Ottawa with two canoes. As he went, he 
made scientific observations ag to his course, after the man- 
ner of modern surveyors; and it is interesting to know that 
his astrolabe, the instrument used in those days for deter- 
mining longitude and latitude, which he lost on a portage 
near the present town of Renfrew, was turned up by a far- 
mer who was ploughing some new land in 1867—more than 
two and a half centuries later. He did not, however, go 
farther than Allumette Island. Here he fell in with the 
Indians with whom Vignau had wintered. From them he 
found that Vignau, far from visiting the “Sea of the 
North”, had not stirred beyond the wigwams of the Indian 
village. His story was a figment of his imagination. Great 
was Champlain’s anger and disgust on learning that he had 
been deceived; but there was nothing to be done but to 
turn back, and he therefore retraced his way down the 
Ottawa. Vignau he cast off. “We left him,” he says grim- 
ly, “in God’s keeping.”’ 

Voyage to the Huron country, 1615.—Two years later, 
in 1615, however, Champlain resumed his efforts to push 
westward. This time he made no attempt to find “the Sea 
of the North”, but merely followed the Huron Indians to 
their hunting-grounds. An advance party consisting of a 
Recollet priest and twelve Frenchmen accompanied the 
Hurons; and Champlain followed later with Etienne Brileé, 
who by this time had acquired a knowledge of the Indian 
language and of the territories through which Champlain 
was to pass. The two parties ascended the Ottawa, crossed 
over to Lake Nipissing, descended the French River, and 
passed down through the thousand islands of the Georgian 
Bay to a Huron village situated near the modern town of 
Penetanguishene. After spending some time in this locality, 
where the Jesuit missions were later established, Champlain 
accompanied a Huron war-party up the Severn River to 
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Lake Simcoe, and thence, by way of Sturgeon Lake, down 
the Trent valley to Lake Ontario. Having crossed Lake 
Ontario, the party plunged into the Iroquois country, in 
what is now the northern part of the State of New York. 
Here they met the dreaded Iroquois; but panic seized Cham- 
plain’s Indian allies, and he was compelled to beat with 
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them a hurried retreat to the northern shore of Lake On- 
tario. He wished to return to Quebec from this point by 
way of the St. Lawrence; but the Hurons refused to lend 
him an escort, and he had to go back with them to the 
shores of the Georgian Bay. Thence he returned to Quebec 
the following spring by the way he had come. 

Results of his achievement.—It is on this expedition that 
Champlain’s fame as an explorer chiefly rests. Whatever 
may have been the results of the expedition in other 
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respects, and these were not all fortunate, from the geo- 
graphical standpoint the journey marked a great advance. 
It enabled Champlain to explore a great part of what is now 
the province of Ontario, and to describe with scientific 
accuracy the route he had followed. If it did not reveal 
the way to the Western Sea, it nevertheless laid the founda- 
tion for future discoveries, since it made the Huron coun- 
try accessible to the missionaries and traders who were to 
make it later a base of operations. 


Etienne Brilé.—Champlain deserves, moreover, some of 
the credit for the discoveries of his subordinate, Etienne 
Brualé. It was he who in 1615 sent Brualé southward to the 
country of the Eries, possibly by way of the future site of 
Toronto and the great falls 
of Niagara; and when Brulé 
returned, after penetrating 
as far south as Chesapeake 
Bay on the Atlantic coast, 
Champlain encouraged him 
to continue his explorations. 
The result was that Brileé, 
first of white men, passed 
through the narrows of 
Sault Ste Marie and visited 
Lake Superior. 

Groseilliers and Radisson. 
—Among those who carried 
on the work that Champlain 
had begun, there were, how- 
ever, no figures more interesting than those of Médard 
Chouart des Groseilliers and Pierre Esprit Radisson. These 
two men, who were brothers-in-law, were fur-traders of 
Three Rivers. Between 1654 and 1660—or, as others would 
have it, between 1658 and 1663—these coureurs-de-bovs 
made two expeditions to the west of Lake Superior which 
brought them to the western prairies. About their achieve- 
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ments almost nothing was known until some of the journals 
of Radisson came to light about fifty years ago in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Bodleian Library at Oxford; and even 
to-day no one can be certain as to the extent of their dis- 
coveries. If we are to believe Radisson’s own account, 
he and Groseilliers discovered the Mississippi River, and 
actually reached overland the shore of Hudson Bay. Un- 
fortunately, however, Radisson’s narrative is written in 
such grotesque and unintelligible English, with such a _ 
disregard for dates and distances, that its details cannot 
be relied on; and there is reason for believing that part 
of his story 1s pure romance, based perhaps on the reports 
of the Indians. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company.—What is certain is that 
Groseilliers and Radisson reached the country where the 
buffalo roamed, and tapped new and undiscovered sources 
for the fur-trade. On their second expedition they returned 
to New France with such a wealth of peltries that the 
eupidity of the governor was aroused; and he took from 
them a large part of their profits, on the ground that they 
had been trading without a license from the government. 
They went to Paris, to try to obtain redress; but they were 
unsuccessful, and finally, in disgust, they went over to the 
English, who were becoming interested in the possibilities 
of the fur-trade in Hudson Bay. Their tales of the Ameri- 
can fur-trade led to the formation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1670, under the patronage of Prince Rupert, 
uncle of the English king, Charles 11; and they them- 
selves conducted the first Sete of the Company to 
Hudson Bay. Groseilliers eventually returned to New 
France, and died there; but Radisson, after one more 
change of allegiance, remained in the service of the Great 
Company, and ended his days in London. 

Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle—The chief interest of 
Radisson and Groseilliers was not in exploration, but in the 
fur-trade; and their actual contributions to geographical 
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knowledge were few. But by leading the way to the west- 
ern prairies, and by demonstrating the possibilities of the 
_fur-trade in the Great North-West and about Hudson Bay 
they laid the basis for a host of explorers who followed 
after them. In the 
direction of the Mis- | 
Sissippi, their work | « «vaso 
was followed up by | *"FA 
Joliet and Mar- 
quette and by la 
Salle. Joliet and 
Marquette discover- 
ed, without any 
question, the Missis- 
sippi River; and La 
Salle explored the 
Mississippi to its 
mouth. The story 
of these intrepid 
pathfinders is one of 
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be a part of Canada; 
and an account of 
its exploration | 
would be out of | 
place in these pages. 
In the direction of 
the north-west Radisson and Groseilliers opened the way, 
however, for explorers whose story is part and parcel of 
Canadian history—particularly for Pierre Gaultier de 
Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye, and his band of heroic 
sons. 
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La Vérendrye and his sons.—La Vérendrye was a French- 
Canadian soldier who had been stationed in 1728 at the 
lonely trading-post of Nipigon on Lake Superior. While 
there, he had heard from the Indians tales of ‘‘a great river 
flowing west”, and of “a vast country devoid of timber” 
with “large herds of cattle.’ An old Indian had actually 
drawn for him on birch-bark rough maps showing rivers 
that flowed into the Western Sea. He became seized with 
the desire, which had consumed so many others, to find the 
way to that elusive sea; and in 1732 he obtained from the 
governor of New France permission to set out on this quest. 

His western posts.—He did not, as Radisson and Groseil- 
liers had done, make a flying*trip into the wilderness. He 
followed the plan of establishing a chain of trading-posts 
stretching to the westward, each of which was to serve 
in turn as a base for future operations. He built first one 
at Rainy Lake, then one at the Lake of the Woods, then one 
at Lake Winnipeg. He met with great difficulties and dis- 
ecouragements. The profits of the fur-trade, on which he 
had relied for financing his expeditions, proved insufficient ; 
and he had trouble in dealing with his ereditors. He in- 
curred the hostility of some of the western Indians; and his 
eldest son, Jean, together with a number of his men, were 
massacred by the Sioux on an island in the Lake of the 
Woods. Yet he pressed on. At the forks of the Assiniboine 
he built a rude fort, the first building to rise on the site of 
the present city of Winnipeg. Still further west he estab- 
lished a post near what is now Portage la Prairie; and from 
this post he hoped to be able to reach the Western Sea. 

His failure—His hopes proved futile. A visit to the 
Mandan Indians on the banks of the Missouri River, to the 
south-west, yielded no information about salt water in that 
direction; and expeditions which he pushed out to the 
north-west resulted in nothing more than the establishment 
of some new posts on the Saskatchewan. In 1740 his credi- 
tors became so insistent that he was compelled to return to 
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Montreal to face them, and not long afterwards he was 
removed from the command of the western posts, and a 
nominee of the governor was sent out in his stead. It was 
later found necessary to reinstate him in office; but his 
hardships and trials had so undermined his constitution 
that he died in 1749. 

His sons reach the Rockies.—Meanwhile, however, his 
sons had been carrying on his work. In 1742 two of them, 
Francois and Louis, made their way overland to the Man- 
dan villages on the Missouri. Thence they struck west, 
and passed from tribe to tribe until, on New Year’s day, 
1743, they saw before them the foothills of the Rockies. 
Francois de la Vérendrye pushed on with a war-party of 
the Bow Indians, and actually reached the mountains; but 
there he was compelled to turn back. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed, for he did not know that more than a thousand 
miles of difficult country still lay between him and salt 
water; but he deserves the credit of discovering the Rocky 
Mountains, and thus bringing the day of the first overland 
journey to the Pacific appreciably nearer. It is interesting 
to know that in 1913 some school children playing on the 
outskirts of the city of Pierre, South Dakota, unearthed a 
leaden plate bearing the arms of the king of France and 
some names scratched on it with a dagger. This was a 
plate that Francois de la Vérendrye had placed there in 
1742 on his way to the Rocky Mountains, to signify that he 
took possession of the country in the name of his royal 
master. 

The close of the French régime.—After the death of 
the elder La Vérendrye, however, the claims of his sons were 
forgotten. “We spent our youth and our fortune,” wrote 
one of them, “in building up establishments advantageous 
to Canada, and after all we were doomed to see a stranger 
gather the fruit we had taken such pains to plant.” The 
western posts were placed after 1749 in the hands of a suc- 
cession of nominees of the governor; and, though one of 
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these, the Chevalier de Lacorne, distinguished himself by 
growing wheat in the Carrot River valley in Saskatchewan, 
mone of them added anything to the discoveries of La 
Vérendrye and his sons. Under such auspices, the period of 
French discovery in Canada came to a close with the British 
conquest of the colony in 1763. 


CHAPTER III 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY AND THE 
NOR’WESTERS 


The founding of the Hudson’s Bay Company.—While the 
French had been pushing forward by the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and the valley of the Mississippi, the 
English had been establishing themselves on the shores of 
the Hudson Bay. We have seen how in 1670 Radisson and 
Groseillers—or, as they were called by the English, “Mr. 
Radishes and Mr. Gooseberry”—persuaded Prince Rupert 
and Charles 1 to found the Hudson’s Bay Company. This 
“eompany of adventurers of England trading into Hudson 
Bay” was granted a vast territory watered by the rivers 
flowing into the Bay, and, led by Radisson and Groseilliers, 
the agents of the company began to found, about the shores 
of the Bay, trading posts or “factories”. The chief of these 
posts was York Factory, at the mouth of the Hayes River, 
where a fort was built by the English traders as early as 
1699; but the most pretentious post was Fort Prince of : 
Wales, at the mouth of the Churchill River, which was be- 
gun in 1733. Its massive stone walls, over forty feet thick, 
are still standing, and are one of the oldest and most his- 
toric of Canadian ruins. 

The fur-trade.—At these posts the Company traded with 
the Indians. Their methods of trade, however, were at 
first very old-fashioned. Each post was under the command 
of a governor, who was, as a rule, resplendent in cocked 
hat and gold lace and silk ruffles. A system of military 
discipline was in force. No one could leave the fort save 
by special permission, and no one could converse with the 
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Indians but the governor and,the chief trader. For very 
many years the Company made no attempt to penetrate 
into the interior, and the only trade:carried on was with 
the Indians who came down to the gates of the fort tu ex- 
change their furs for the tools and trinkets which the Com- 
pany had to offer them. Gradually, however, this policy 
broke down. As the French fur-traders from Montreal 
penetrated to the western prairies, they began to cut off at 
its source the fur supplies of the English posts on Hudson 
Bay. The Indians, finding that they could dispose of their 
furs to the French, ceased to make the long journey to the 
shores of the Bay, and the receipts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company dwindled greatly. ~ 

The race for the western sea.—In 1754 the Company sent 
inland one of its servants, Anthony Hendry, to try to re- 
establish relations with the Indians. Hendry, who was an 
ex-smuggler from the Isle of Wight, pushed westward to 
what is now the southern part of the province of Alberta; 
and on the Saskatchewan River he encountered a trading- 
post of the French. This first meeting between the English 
and the French on the western prairies had in it a dramatic 
quality. Hendry, who must have picked up in his smug- 
gling days a knowledge of French, exchanged courtesies 
with the officer in charge of the post, but beneath the out- 
ward politeness on both sides there was an undercurrent 
of rivalry and hostility. The meeting marked the begin- 
ning of over half a century of struggle between the Hud- 
son’s Bay men on the one hand, and the traders from Mon- 
treal on the other—a struggle that ended only with the 
union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West 
Company in 1821. In the course of this struggle the rival 
traders pushed farther and farther into the unknown, seek- 
ing new and untapped sources of the fur supply. In this 
way, the map of Canada was gradually rolled back west- 
ward, until the barrier of the Rocky Mountains had been 
pierced, and the explorers had descended the Pacific slope to 
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the shores of that “Western Sea” which it had been the 
dream of all the early explorers to reach. 

Samuel Hearne.—The first great journey of exploration 
in this period was made by an officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company named Samuel Hearne. Hearne was a young 
Englishman who had begun life as a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy. He had then entered the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1769 was stationed at 
Fort Prince of Wales. It was at this juncture that the 
directors of the company de- 
cided to send inland an expedi- 
tion for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the Indians’ rumours 
of mineral wealth to the north- 
west of the company’s posts, and 
the command of this expedi- 
tion they entrusted to Samuel 
Hearne. After making two 
false starts, Hearne set out from 
Fort Prince of Wales in the 
spring of 1770. He made his 
way westward and then north- 
ward across what are known as . WY 
the Barren Lands, and finally he Samurt HEARNE 
reached the Artic Ocean at the 
mouth of the Coppermine River. Here he examined the 
deposits of copper which had given rise to the rumours of 
mineral wealth, but which he found to be of no commercial 
value; and then he turned back. Intead of retracing his 
steps, however, he struck south to ‘a vast lake which he 
called “Lake Athapuscow”, but which was probably Great 
Slave Lake, and which he was doubtless the first white 
man to see. Thence he worked his way eastward to Hudson 
Bay, and reached Fort Prince of Wales in the autumn of 
1771, after an absence of eighteen months. During this 
time he had traversed great stretches of territory which are 
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to this day virtually unexplored; he had, first of white men, 
blazed the trail overland to the Arctic Ocean; and he had 
discovered one of the great inland bodies of water of western 
Canada. He later described his journey in a very interest- 
ing book, and this book has become one of the classics of 
Canadian historical literature. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company in the interior.—Hearne’s 
journey to the Arctic was not, however, his only title to 
fame. He was also the first officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to establish a trading post in the interior. It 
happened that just about the time of his return to Fort 
Prince of Wales, a new threat to the trade of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was developing. The western fur-trade had 
passed, after the conquest of Canada by the British in 1763, 
from the hands of the French, to those of a new class of 
English, Scots, and American merchants, who had flocked 
into Montreal in the wake of the army. These new traders 
had more energy and more capital than the French; and 
it was not long before they were pushing out into the 
prairies far beyond the limits within which the French had 
traded. In ordér to cope with this new menace, the Hud- 
son’s Bay directors decided to abandon their century-old 
policy of sitting tight on the shores of the Bay, and to 
establish posts in the interior. Hearne was selected to 
found the first of these posts, and in 1774 he built Cumber- 
land House on the Saskatchewan. 

The traders from Montreal.—This action, however, did 
not at all suffice to hold in check the bold and aggressive 
Montrealers. The log walls of Cumberland House had 
hardly risen, when traders like Alexander Henry the elder, 
and the Frobisher brothers, pushed farther west and cut 
off its supply of furs. As early as 1778 a rough American 
trader named Peter Pond, who had more than one murder 
to his credit, had penetrated as far west as Lake Athabaska, 
which he was the first white man to see; and in 1786 a 
Scotsman named Cuthbert Grant built a trading post at 
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Great Slave Lake, which Hearne had visited fifteen years 
before. In 1784, moreover, most of the Montreal mer- 
chants joined together and formed the powerful North 
West Company. This union gave them added strength, 
and in the ensuing duel for the control of the western 
fur-trade, the Hudson’s Bay men were easily outdistanced 
by the Nor’westers. It was a partner of the North West 
Company, Alexander Mackenzie, who first crossed the 
Rockies and reached the Pacific. 
It was another Nor’wester, 
Simon Fraser, who explored the 
Fraser River; and though David 
Thompson, the explorer of the 
Columbia, began his career in 
the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, it was as a partner of 
the North West Company that 
his most notable work was ac- 
complished. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie.— 
The story of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie is like a boy’s tale of 
adventure. He was a young Sire ALexanpeR MAcKENZIE 
Scotsman who came out to Can- 
ada in 1779 to seek his fortune. He entered the employ of 
a fur-trading house in Montreal, and for five or six years 
he worked as a clerk at a desk. He was then sent west as 
a fur-trader, and ultimately he found himself in charge 
of the lonely post of the North West Company at Lake 
Athabaska. Here, during the long winter, when time hung 
heavily on his hands, he amused himself by planning a 
journey of discovery into the unknown country of the north 
and west. Having obtained the consent of the partners of 
the Company, he set out from Lake Athabaska in the early 
summer of 1789, paddled north to the Great Slave Lake, 
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and then descended to the Artic Ocean by the great river 
which still bears his name. Just as Samuel Hearne had 
reached salt water at the mouth of the Coppermine, so 
he now reached salt water farther west at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and thus another new feature of the geography 
of Canada was revealed. 

Mackenzie sets out for the Pacific—This journey, how- 
ever, was merely preliminary to the more important expedi- 
tion which Mackenzie made three years later. On his way 
back from the Arctic Ocean, he had been frequently in view 
of the Rockies, and the Indians had told him of rivers on 
the other side of the mountains which flowed into the sea. 
He had tried to persuade them to guide him to one of these 
rivers, but without success. Three years later, however, he 
persuaded the partners of the Company to permit him to 
make an attempt to cross the mountains and reach the 
Pacific. He had, it should be explained, a much clearer 
idea of what he was trying to do than any of his predeces- 
sors in the search for the Western Sea, since fifteen years 
before this the famous Captain Cook had explored the 
Pacific coast of, North America as far north as Alaska, and 
the results of his exploration had been published in his 
Third Voyage. 

“From Canada by land.”’—In the autumn of 1792 Mac- 
kenzie built winter quarters for himself and his men at 
the headwaters of the Peace River, and then in the spring 
of 1793 he set out on the journey which was to solve the 
problem of the route to the Western Sea. Plunging into 
regions hitherto unvisited by Europeans, he crossed the 
height of land at one of the sources of the Peace River, 
and made his way down the Fraser River toward the sea. 
Finding the Fraser unnavigable in its lower reaches, he 
persuaded his men to abandon their canoe, and with them 
struck overland toward the Pacific. He was rewarded for 
his efforts, after several days of wilderness travel, by see- 
ing open out before him the blue waters of the Pacific in 
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the neighbourhood of a cape to which Captain Vancouver, 
sailing up the coast a year before, had given the name of 
Port Lindsay. Here, with a mixture of vermillion and 
grease, he painted on the face of a rock this memorial of his 
visit : : 
“Alexander Mackenzie from Canada by land 
twenty-second of July, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-three. Latitude 52°, 20 m., 48 s., 
north.” 


He, a young Scots clerk, had succeeded in accomplishing 
what Champlain and La Salle and La Vérendrye and a 
host of others had attempted and failed to achieve. On his 
return to civilization he was knighted by King George 111, 
and the book in which he recounted the story of his 
Voyages to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans made him im- 
mediately famous. He became a very important partner 
in the North West Company; and having acquired much 
wealth, he returned to Scotland, and there ended his days 
as a country gentleman. 

Later explorers.—In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Mackenzie’s exploits were gradually followed up. 
In 1806, Simon Fraser, another partner of the North West 
Company, crossed the Peace River Pass, and the following. 
spring descended to its mouth that river which Mackenzie 
had found unnavigable. Both Mackenzie and Fraser 
thought this river the Columbia, the mouth of which had 
been discovered by American sailors in 1792; but in this 
they were mistaken, and the river now bears fittingly the 
name of the Fraser. It remained for a North West Com- 
pany partner named David Thompson to explore the Col- 
umbia, from its source to its mouth, three years later, and 
to reveal to the world something of the geography of 
what came to be known as the Oregon country. 

David Thompson.—In some ways David Thompson was 
a more remarkable man than either Mackenzie or Fraser. 
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He had received only the education afforded by a charity 
_ school in London; and had been bound over, with another 
boy, aS an apprentice to the Hudson’s Bay Company when 
only fifteen years of age. The other boy, terrified at the 
prospect of life in the wilds of North America, ran away; 
but David Thompson accepted the destiny marked out for 
him, and he became one of the greatest land geographers the 
British race has produced. While in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, he taught himself surveying; and 
began to make maps of the routes he followed. The Hud- 
son’s Bay authorities, however, discouraged his scientific 
zeal and he therefore went over to the North West Com- 
pany, the partners of which knew how to value his gifts. 
They gave him every opportunity for carrying out his sur- 
veys; and during the twenty-eight years he remained in the 
west he never made a journey without entering a traverse of 
it in his note-books, and he never made a prolonged halt 
without observing for longitude and latitude. Among the 
Indians he came to be known as Koo-Koo-Sint, “the man 
that reads the stars.”” The instruments he used were of the 
rudest sort; but his surveys and observations were wonder- 
fully accurate, and the great map which he constructed of 
the North-West remains to this day the basis, to a large 
extent, of every map of north-western Canada which is 
published. In his later days the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment was completely forgotten. He died in 1857, at an 
advanced age, in abject poverty; and there was none so 
poor to do him reverence. But in 1914 the Champlain 
Society published for the first time his Narrative of his 
explorations; and he has now come into his own as one of 
the great figures of Canadian history. 


CHAPTER IV 
EXPLORERS OF THE LAST CENTURY 


Union of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies. 
—In 1821 the long feud between the Hudson’s Bay and 
North West Companies was brought to an end by the union 
of the two companies. By this time, however, what are now 
the main settled parts of Canada had been fairly well ex- 
plored; and during the past century the efforts of ex- 
plorers have been chiefly devoted to the mapping of out- 
lying parts of the country, such as the Arctic coast, the 
Yukon, and the Labrador peninsula. 

Sir John Franklin.—The story of the exploration of the 
Arctic coast centres largely about the name of Sir John 
Franklin, Franklin, who was an officer of the British Royal 
Navy, made in all three expeditions to the “frozen north.” 
In 1820 he took a party inland to the Athabaska district, 
and then struck north, by way of the Great Slave Lake, to 
the mouth of the Coppermine, which Samuel Hearne had 
visited half a century before. Thence, in two frail canoes, 
he and his men attempted to link up the mouth of the 
Coppermine with the mouth of the Mackenzie. Their sup- 
plies gave out, however, and they were compelled to make 
a short-cut overland with the hope of reaching their base. 
Two of the party died of hunger; and one, who showed 
signs of turning cannibal, had to be shot. “We refreshed 
ourselves,” said Franklin, “with eating our old shoes and a 
few scraps of leather.” Happily the party met by chance 
with a band of wandering Indians, and this saved them 


from the fate of extinction. 
Bul 
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Franklin’s second expedition.—A man of weaker mould 
than Franklin would have been daunted by this experience 
of Arctic exploration. He, however, was a man in whose 
vocabulary fear did not exist. In 1826 he returned to the 
attack. This time he descended the Mackenzie River to the 
Arctic Ocean; and he proceeded to explore the Arctic coast 
to the westward of the mouth of the Mackenzie, while his 
friend and lieutenant, Dr. 
Richardson, made his way 
eastward. Dr. Richardson 
succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of the Coppermine, 
thus connecting two more 
points on the map of Can- 
ada; and his work was amp- 
lified and extended a few 
years later, between 1833 
and 1835, by Sir George 
Back, another of Franklin’s 
companions. 

Franklin’s last voyage.— 
Franklin’s last expedition, 
ae from which he did not re- 

SLT eareee turn, was an attempt made 

in 1845 to sail around the 

northern coast of Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
—to discover, in other words, the “north-west, passage.” 
With two specially constructed ships, the Erebus and the 
Terror, he penetrated the waters of the Arctic Ocean as 
far as King William’s Land; and there he was held up 
by the ice. He had on board provisions for three years: 
but the ice would not relinquish its relentless erasp dnd 
_in the end the survivors of the expedition were compelled 
to abandon the ships. Kor many years their fate lay 
wrapped in mystery. Lady Franklin refused to believe 
that they had perished; and for ten years one relief expedi- 
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tion after another was sent out. In the grim search the 
whole of the Arctic coast was charted; and ships sailing 
west from the Atlantic met ships sailing east from the 
Pacific, thus demonstrating the existence of a north-west 
passage. At last, in 1859, a last expedition under Sir 
Leopold McClintock, outfitted by Lady Franklin herself, 
found on King William’s Land the gruesome remains of 
Franklin’s ships, and learned from the Eskimos the story 
of the last agonies of his men. “They fell down and died,” 
said an old Eskimo woman, “as they walked away.” 
Roald Amundsen.—Not until the twentieth century did 
anyone succeed in doing what Franklin died in attempting 
to do. In.1905 a Norwegian explorer named Roald Amund- 
sen, who later performed the exploit of discovering the 
south pole, actually thridded his way through the Arctic 
ice from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But he had at his 
disposal all the latest improvements of modern science. 
The exploration of the Yukon.—The exploration of the 
Yukon has been more rapidly and more thoroughly. prose- 
euted, mainly on account of the furs and minerals the dis- 
trict has yielded. Between 1824 and 1850 great strides 
were made by the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in opening up this region; and the privations they suf- 
fered may be gathered from the experience of one of them, 
Robert Campbell, who built a trading post on Pease Lake 
- in 1838. ‘We were dependent,” he says, “for subsistence, 
on what animals we could catch, and failing that, on tripe 
de roche [moss]. We were at one time reduced to such 
dire straits that we were obliged to eat our parchment 
windows, and our last meal before abandoning Pease Lake, 
on May 8th, 1839, consisted of the lacing of our snow- 
shoes.” It was not, however, until the gold rush of 1898 
that the Yukon was thoroughly explored. Then the prospec- 
tors and miners who flocked into the country investigated 
every corner of this vast northern territory ; and as a result 
the maps which describe it are to-day virtually complete. 
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The Labrador peninsulan—As for the Labrador penin- 
sula, it is still only partly explored. In 1833, John McLean, 
the Hudson’s Bay factor at Fort Chimo on Hudson Strait, 
made a mid-winter dash across the peninsula to Rigolet 
Post on Hamilton Inlet; and the story of his journey in his 
Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company is one of the lesser known classics in the 
history of Canadian travel. Within more recent times ad- 
mirable work in the exploration of the interior of Labrador 
has been done by the members of the Canadian Geological 
Survey; and daring journeys have been made by American 
sportsmen, one of whom, Leonidas Hubbard, lost his life 
in Labrador in 1905. The story of Hubbard’s tragic expe- 
dition, as told by his friend Dillon Wallace, in The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild, illustrates in a remarkable way the 
extent to which Labrador is still an unknown land. 

Exploration during the past century.—If the work of the 
last century in exploration in Canada has been perhaps less 
spectacular than the work of the centuries preceding, this 
has been due only to the lesser opportunity. In courage and 
endurance the members of the Canadian Geological Survey 
have been not inferior to the great pathfinders of the 
seventeenth and. eighteenth centuries; and the names of 
Franklin and Richardson shine with ag bright a lustre as 
those of Hudson and Hearne. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADA 


“There is a history which, if it were only 
recorded or capable of being recorded, would 
be interesting indeed, and would furnish us 
with a religion of gratitude. It is the history 
of the Pioneer.” 
—GoLpwIn Situ, The Bystander 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADA 


CHAPTER I 
THE COLONY OF NEW FRANCE 


The French in Canada.—Canada is to-day a country pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon in population; but it is only 
within the last century that this has been so. For more 
than two centuries the majority of people in what is now 
Canada were French in origin; and for nearly a quarter of 
a century after the British conquest Canada continued to 
be almost exclusively French. 

Beginnings of French settlement.—The history of Can- 
ada as a dependency of France begins in the year 1535, 
when Jacques Cartier erected on the shore of the Gaspé 
peninsula a cross with the lilies of France upon it, and thus 
took possession of the country in the name of his royal 
master. A few years later, in 1542, the Sieur de Roberval, 
Cartier’s associate, attempted to found a settlement at Cap 
Rouge on the St. Lawrence, and his settlers, most of whom 
were convicts taken from the jails, actually spent the winter 
of 1542-3 in Canada. But one winter was sufficient for 
them. Many of them were carried off by frost and scurvy ; 
some of the rest were hanged or “placed in irons and kept 
prisoners”; and in the autumn of 1543 Roberval was glad 
to return to France with the remnants of his company. 
After this ill-fated venture, no further attempt at coloniz- 
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ation was made by the French in Canada for over half a 
century. Every year the Basque and Breton fishermen 
came out to the Banks of Newfoundland, and some of these 
perhaps constructed landing-stages on shore. But during 
this period the energies of the French people were occupied 
by the religious wars between the Catholic League and the 
Huguenots; and it was only with the conclusion of peace 
in 1598 that the eyes of Frenchmen again turned toward 
the New World. 

La Roche’s colony.—In this year Henri Iv granted to 
the Marquis de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, a com- 
mission as lieutenant-general of the French territories in 
the New World. La Roche immediately determined to 
found a colony on the shores of Acadia, or what is now 
Nova Scotia. He had great difficulty in obtaining colonists, 
for immigration to Canada was not then as popular as it is 
to-day; but he persuaded the: king to give him some 
“wretches from the prisons”, and with about sixty of these 
he set sail for the New World in 1598, in a vessel so small 
that the passengers could touch the water over the side. 
The fate of the colonists illustrates vividly the difficulties 
and dangers of colonization at that time. Having reached 
the desolate sandbar of Sable Island, off Cape Breton, La 
Roche left his settlers there, while he himself went ahead 
to discover a suitable site for his settlement. On his way, 
he encountered a violent storm, and was blown—strange as 
it may seem—all the way back to France. His luckless 
colonists were thus left marooned on Sable Island; and it 
was not until five years later that a ship was sent to their 
relief. By that time all but eleven of the sixty had 
perished. 

Port Royal.—It was not until 1604 that the first real 
colony was established by the French in the New World. 
In that year the Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, 
who had obtained a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade 
on condition that he took out one hundred colonists a year, 
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founded a settlement on a little island at the mouth of the 
St. Croix River, which now divides New Brunswick from 
the state of Maine. The site of the settlement was not 
well chosen, for the island was not fertile, and there was a 
lack of fresh water on it. During the first winter, moreover, 
the dreaded scurvy carried off thirty-five of the seventy- 
nine colonists; and religious disputes added to the troubles 
of the colony, for the Huguenots and Roman Catholics 
found it difficult to get on together. “I have seen our curé 
and the minister,” wrote Samuel de Champlain, who was 
royal geographer with the expedition, “fall to with their 
fists on questions of faith.” In 1605 the settlers were wisely 
transferred to Port Royal (now Annapolis) on the south 
shore of the Bay of Fundy; and here, for a time, the colony 
took root. In 1608, however, the monopoly granted to 
Monts was revoked by the king of France; and in 1612 the 
infant settlement was virtually wiped out by a Virginian 
buecaneer named Samuel Argall. 

The founding of Quebec.—But meanwhile efforts at 
colonization had been begun in a different quarter. In the 
summer of 1608, Samuel de Champlain, acting under the 
order of Monts, had pushed up the St. Lawrence River, and 
established a trading-post at the narrows where now stands 
the city of Quebec. “I searched,” says Champlain, “for a 
place suitable for our settlement, but I could find none 1more 
convenient or better situated than the point of Quebec, so 
called by the savages, which was covered with nut-trees.” 
Here Champlain built what he called an Habitation, com- 
posed of three log buildings, with a gallery about them, and 
some gardens. From these humble beginnings has sprung 
the ancient and picturesque city of Quebec, for many years 
the capital of Canada, and still one of the show-places of the 
New World. 
~ The first Canadian farmer.—Quebec was at first merely 
a fur-trading post. But Champlain, besides being a trader 
and an explorer, was a colonizer as well. He had a vision 
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of building up on the banks of the St. Lawrence a prosper- 
ous and smiling colony; and it was he who brought out 
from France the first Canadian farmer, Louis Hébert. 
Hébert was a Parisian apothecary who had been with 
Champlain in Acadia in 1606. His professional interest in 
herbs (for medicine at that time chiefly concerned itself 
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with the use of herbs) led him to take an interest in garden- 
ing and agriculture; and at Port Royal he had had good 
success in growing wheat. He had returned to France, 
but Champlain persuaded him to come back to the New 
World, and settle at Quebec. Here he cleared a farm on 
the site of what is to-day the upper town; and here he died. 
His blood runs to-day in the veins of a considerable number 
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of people in the province of Quebec. Needless to say, his 
descendants look back to him with no less pride than New 
Englanders look back to their ancestors who came over in 
the Mayflower. 

The missionaries—Champlain encouraged also mission- 
ary enterprise in Canada. A fervent and pious Catholic, 
he deemed one of the chief objects of the colony to be the 
conversion of the Indians to Christianity. In 1615 four 
Recollet friars came, at his invitation, to Quebec; and 
one of them accompanied Champlain on his great journey 
to the Huron country in this year. Other Recollets fol- 
lowed, and began a work among the Indians which was un- 
fortunately not completed. For in 1625 the first Jesuits 
arrived in Quebec; and the Jesuit missionaries soon ob- 
tained an ascendancy in the colony which resulted in the 
disappearance of the less ambitious Recollets. But the 
Jesuits left an indelible mark on the history of New 
France. The colony became half a trading-station and 
half a mission-station; and it was under Champlain that it 
first began to take on the latter character. 

Champlain and the Indians.—The most fateful aspect of 
Champlain’s work, however, was seen in his relations with 
the Indians. Very early he found that he had to choose be- 
tween friendship with two groups of rival tribes. South 
_ of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario lived the powerful 
confederacy of the Five Nations, commonly called the 
Iroquois, and north of the St. Lawrence dwelt the Algon- 
quins and their allies, the Hurons. Between these two 
groups there was war; and Champlain, naturally, allied 
himself with the Algonquins and Hurons, with whom he 
came into closest contact. In June, 1609, he accompanied a 
war-party of his Indian allies up the Richelieu River into 
the heart of the Iroquois country; and beside the lake 
which now bears his name he first came into conflict with 
the Iroquois. A thousand Iroquois warriors advanced to 
the attack with a bravery and discipline that won Cham- 
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plain’s admiration; but a volley from the guns of Cham- 
plain and his French companions struck terror into the 
savage hearts of the Iroquois, and the latter fled in dismay. 
The following year Champlain won another victory for his 
allies near the mouth of the Richelieu River; and in 1615 
he accompanied a Huron war-party in a raid on the Iroquois 
villages south of Lake Ontario. These attacks the Iroquois 
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never forgot. When, at a later period, they obtained fire- 
arms from the Dutch traders on the Hudson River, they 
made not only the Hurons and Algonquins, but even the 
French themselves, rue those easily-won, but dearly-bought 
victories of the Richelieu valley. Unwittingly, Champlain 
had arrayed against his infant colony the sleepless hostility 
of the most powerful and most vengeful of the Indian 
tribes of North America. 

The last days of Champlain.—In 1629 Quebec was cap- 
tured by an English fleet under Sir David Kirke; and for 
three years it remained in English hands. But in 1632 
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Champlain succeeded in having it returned to France; and 
in 1633 he returned to the colony to rebuild it. Hardly 
had he done so, however, when he died on Christmas day, 
1635. Of his work as an explorer, something has already 
been said. As a colonizer, he is justly entitled to be des- 
cribed as “the founder of New France”. Not only did he 
plant on Canadian soil the first permanent settlement, but 
he determined the lines of development which the aolnae 
was to follow. 

The founding of Montreal—lIt was only a foe year's 
after Champlain’s death that Montreal was founded. Mon- 
treal ultimately became the centre of the fur-trade; but its 
foundation was due to that other feature of the life of New 
France, religious enterprise. In 1642 an association was 
formed, under the auspices of the Sulpician order, of some 
religious enthusiasts who styled themselves “The gentle- 
men associated for the conversion of savages at Montreal’. 
The association had as its object the establishment at Mon- 
treal of a hospital and mission station for the Indians. 
Montreal was then in a very exposed position; and attempts 
were made to dissuade the enthusiasts from their enterprise. 
The leader, however, the heroic Maisonneuve, was immov- 
able. “It is my duty and my honour,” he said, “to found 
a settlement at Montreal, and I would go if every tree 
were an Iroquois.” One May morning in 1642, therefore, 
a band of devoted men and women landed on the island of 
Montreal, and there founded, under the shadow of Mvant 
Royal, what is to-day the largest city in Canada. 

The heroes of the Long Sault.—F rom the beginning the 
infant settlement had to fight for its life against the menace 
of the Iroquois attacks. Maisonneuve and his men had 
literally to sleep on their arms; and more than once the 
settlement was saved from annihilation by timely warning 
of lurking Iroquois given by Maisonneuve’s dog Pilot—who 
deserves to be remembered as one of the heroes of early 
Canadian history. In 1660 the settlement only escaped 
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destruction through the deathless heroism of Adam Daulac 
and sixteen companions who, with a handful of Indian 
allies, took their stand in a rough palisade at the bottom 
of the Long Sault on the Ottawa River, and held at bay 
for nine days hundreds of Iroquois warriors. Daulac and 
his companions all perished, and only an Indian ally es- 
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caped to tell the tale of their immortal stand. But they 
did not die in vain. The Iroquois, disheartened by the 
stand that Daulac and his men had made behind a ruined 
palisade, hesitated to attack the fortified post of Montreal; 
and thus, for the moment, the danger to Montreal passed. 
The Huron missions—What might have happened, how- 
ever, was illustrated by the fate of the Jesuit missions which 
had been established, even before the foundation of Mont- 
real, in the Huron country. These missions were begun in 
1626. Their aim was the establishment of a native Christi- 
anity. The Jesuit Fathers, many of them men of gentle 
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birth, braved the misery of life in the Indian villages, and 
the ever imminent danger of death in its most subtle and 
excruciating forms, for the sake of snatching from the doom 
to come the lives of their heathen charges. For a time 
the Jesuit missions among the Hurons promised well. Mis- 
sion stations were established throughout the region south 
of the Georgian Bay; a large part of the Huron tribe was 
converted to Christianity; and the Jesuits set up over the 
Huron villages a sort of paternal rule. But over.the mis- 
sions hung the menace of hostile attack; and in 1649 an 
Iroquois war party fell with deadly effect on the Huron 
villages. Thousands of the Christian Hurons were mas- 
sacred; several of the missionaries, notably Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalement, were tortured and slain, displaying a dis- 
regard for pain that was hardly human; and the survivors 
made their way sadly back to Quebec, with the remnants 
of the Huron nation. The latter settled at the village of 
Lorette on the St. Lawrence; and there their descendants 
may be seen to this day. 

“Royal Government.”—The story of the Iroquois raids, 
told by the Jesuits in their Relations or missionary reports, 
naturally did not encourage immigration into Canada. In 
fact, immigration was encouraged neither by the fur- 
traders nor by the Church. The traders were interested 
chiefly, not in farming, but in the fur-trade; and the 
Church was not anxious to introduce into the colony any 
who were not filled with the missionary spirit. Priests, 
nuns, and fur-traders the colony contained in plenty; but 
in real colonists it was poor. Now, however, a brighter 
day was about to dawn. Since 1627 the colony had been in 
the hands of a powerful trading-company known as the 
Company of New France; but in 1663 Louis xtv, acting 
under the advice of his great minister Colbert, withdrew 
the charter of this company, and took the colony back 
under his control. With the period of “royal government” 
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in New France, the population began to increase rapidly, 
and the colony grew powerful and prosperous. 

The Carignan-Saliéres regiment.—One of the first things 
Louis xiv did, after setting up royal government in 
Canada, was to send out a regiment of French soldiers, the 
Carignan-Saliéres regiment. In 1666 these soldiers, veter- 
ans of the Turkish wars, carried fire and sword through 
the Iroquois settlements south of the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, with such thoroughness that even the fierce Mo- 
hawks were cowed, and New France had peace for another 
twenty years. Once peace was signed with the Iroquois, 
the Carignan-Saliéres regiment was disbanded; and many 
of the officers and men settled on seigniories in the Richelieu 
valley south of Montreal, where they served as outposts 
guarding the colony from attack by the Iroquois. The 
names of some of the officers of the regiment, who took up 
seigniories, are perpetuated to-day in the names of such 
towns as Chambly, Sorel, and Verchéres; and in the veins 
of a large proportion of the French-Canadian people there 
flows to-day the blood of the soldiers of the Carignan- 
Saliéres. 

Jean Talon.—At the same time, Louis xiv sent to Can- 
ada as intendant, or business manager, of the colony a very 
able official named Jean Talon. When Talon arrived in 
Quebec there were barely 2,500 people in the whole of New 
France, or no more than are found to-day in a small town. 
Talon saw that the great need of the colony was immigrants; 
and he persuaded the king to send out whole shiploads of 
them, including large numbers of marriageable young 
women as wives for the colonists. Penalties were imposed 
on all bachelors; dowries were given to married couples; 
and special bounties were granted to families containing 
twelve or more children. By these means the tradition of 
large families was encouraged; and in less than ten years 
the population of New France increased to nearly 10,000 
persons. Agriculture, moreover, was assisted in many ways. 
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Farm implements were imported; the breeds of horses, 
sheep, and cattle were improved; and bounties were given 
on such commodities as soap, potash, and tar. Surveyors 
were sent out in search of minerals; and the iron mines of 
St. Maurice and the copper mines of Lake Huron were dis- 
covered by Talon’s engineers. Ship-building was begun at 
the royal expense; and assistance was 
given to the cod and seal fisheries of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In short, 
under Talon, New France became 
with astonishing rapidity a colony 
with a sound economic basis, apart 
from the fur-trade. 

Frontenac.—In 1672 Talon returned 
to France; but in that year there came 
out to Canada, as governor, one of the 
ablest men who ever held office in New 
France. Louis de Buade, Count Fron- 
tenac, was a nobleman who had ruined 
a promising career at the French court 
by his difficult and overbearing temper. 
Though he came to Canada with no 
higher motive than of restoring his 
broken fortunes, his courage, skill, and 
sagacity soon made him the dominant 
figure in the colony. He was especially successful in deal- 
ing with the Indians, among whom he was known as “the 
great Onontio”’. He treated them like children, as indeed 
they were, lavishing compliments and presents among them 
when good, and rebuking them haughtily when disobedient. 
It almost seemed as if there were something in his proud 
and violent nature akin to that of the savages. The Iro- 
quois he kept in check with an iron hand; and it was signifi- 
eant that when nearly twenty years later, the Iroquois 
once again threatened the existence of the colony the 
French government could think of nothing better than 
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to send out Frontenac for a second term to deal with 
the situation. 

Frontenac’s domestic policy—In domestic affairs, perhaps, 
Frontenac was not so successful. His arrogant temper made 
it difficult for him to work in harmony either with the 
intendant, Duchesneau, or with the bishop, Laval. Du- 
chesneau, wo had succeeded Talon, wished to reduce Fron- 
tenac to a figurehead in the government of the colony; but 
Frontenac was not the person to play second fiddle to any 
man. Laval, who had come to the colony in 1659, and had 
been made first bishop of Quebec in 1674, was an able and 
high-minded ecclesiastic; but he and Frontenac had dif- 
ferent conceptions of the destiny of New France. The ques- 
tion over which they came to blows was that of the sale 
of brandy to the Indians. The fur-traders had found that 
no barter equalled brandy as a means of obtaining furs 
from the Indians. But brandy turned the latter into raving 
fiends; and Laval and the Jesuits tried to put a stop to the 
traffic in “fire-water”’, since it nullified all their missionary 
efforts. Frontenac, on the other hand, believed that the 
prohibition of the brandy-trade would merely result in the 
fur-trade going to the English. “Even if our brandy does 
them harm,” he argued, “it at least brings them into con- 
tact with Catholicism. To do away with this trade will 
only drive them to rum and Protestantism.” 

Frontenac’s recall and return to Canada.—The French 
government, after having tried in vain to calm the troubled 
waters, recalled Frontenac in 1682. Seven years later, 
they were glad to send him back again. But this was 
amid a new set of conditions, when the long struggle be- 
tween the French and the English for the possession of 
North America had already begun—a struggle which was to 
end after seventy-five years in the loss of Canada by 
France. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA 


The conquest of Acadia.—The struggle between the 
French and the English for mastery in North America began 
early. It first reached an acute stage in Acadia. From 
the time when Port Royal was captured in 1612 by the 
Virginian buccaneer Argall, to the time when the whole 
peninsula was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, Acadia was a veritable battle-field. Three 
times it was overrun by the English, and three times it 
was handed back to the French. It was only after Port 
Royal was captured for the fourth time, by a combined 
force of British and New Englanders in 1710, that Acadia 
was definitely transferred to British rule, under the name 
of Nova Scotia. 

The French in the interior.—So long as the French and 
English settlements in North America were confined to the 
seaboard, or to the banks of great rivers like the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson, there was, except in Acadia, little 
conflict between them. Both New England and New 
France had plenty of elbow room without fighting for it. 
When one of the governors of New France blundered on an 
English settlement in northern New York, while on an ex- 
pedition against the Iroquois in 1666, he was politely re- 
ceived, and departed in peace after an exchange of civilities. 
But when inland expansion began to take place, trouble 
soon resulted. We have seen that French explorers reached 
the Mississippi as early as 1673, and that in 1682 Cavelier 
de la Salle descended the Mississippi to its mouth. La 
Salle took possession of the whole of the Mississippi valley 
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in the name of the king of France: and in 1684 he actually 
attempted to found a colony on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. His attempt miscarried, for he missed the entrance 
to the Mississippi, his men mutinied, and he himself was 
shot down by the mutineers, in the spring of 1687, some- 
where in the wilderness of Texas. But though his work was 
cut short, others carried it on. In 1699 Pierre Le Moyne 
d’Iberville, who has been described as the “first great 
native-born Canadian”, built a fort at the mouth of the 
Mississippi; and in 1718 his brother, Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne de Bienville, laid the foundations of the present 
city of New Orleans. Between Canada and this new 
French colony, which was named Louisiana, there sprang 
up a chain of forts and trading posts. Detroit was founded 
in 1701 by a French gentleman who had turned cowreur- 
de-bois, the gallant La Mothe Cadillac. Settlements 
sprang up in the Illinois country, at Kaskaskia and Ca- 
hokia; and on the Mississippi arose the first beginnings of 
the present city of St. Louis. Gradually it dawned upon the 
English colonies on the Atlantic seaboard that they were 
being hemmed in to the coast by an encircling ring of 
French settlements, and that if they were to have any 
room for westward expansion they had to erush French 
ambitions in North America. 

The Iroquois.—In their opposition to the French, the 
English found willing allies in the Iroquois. Since the 
destruction of their settlements by the French in 1666, the 
Iroquois had left New France alone; but after the recall of 
Frontenac in 1682, their attitude became threatening 
again, and in 1687 the French governor was compelled to 
lead a strong expedition down into the heart of the 
Iroquois country, where he devastated the villages of the 
Seneca tribe, while the Seneca warriors were away on the 
warpath. Immediately the Iroquois exacted a fearful re- 
venge. In the summer of 1689, at the dead of night, and 
under cover of a thunderstorm, they fell upon the little 
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village of Lachine, only a few miles from Montreal, and 
butchered the greater part of its inhabitants. The news of 
the massacre paralysed the colony with terror. Once more 
the very existence of New France seemed to be threatened 
by the Iroquois. It was seen that radical measures were 
necessary, and the French government prevailed upon the 
fiery old Count Frontenac to return to the colony, despite 
his seventy years, and save it from the Iroquois and the 
English. 

French raids.—By this time, England and France were 
at war in Hurope, and since it was suspected that the 
English were behind the Iroquois raids, Frontenac deter- 


mined to strike, and strike hard, at the English settlements | 


in New England and New York. Early in 1690 three war 
parties, composed mainly of cowreurs-de-bois and Indians, 
set out from Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. The 
party from Montreal, commanded by three ot the Le Moyne 
brothers, fell upon the sleeping village of Schenectady, 
massacred the helpless English and Dutch inhabitants, and 
then, laden with booty, returned safely to Montreal. The 
party from Three Rivers inflicted a similar fate on the 
village of Salmon Falls in New Hampshire, and then joined 
forces with the party from Quebec in an attack on Fort 
Loyal, an English post situated where the city of Portland, 
Maine, stands to-day. Fort Loyal was razed to the 
ground, the garrison and the inhabitants were put to the 
sword, and here, too, the raiders regained Canadian soil 
scot-free. 

Result of the raids——In these raids the French and In- 
dians carried off many captives, and for years afterwards 
there were to be found in Indian wigwams and French 
convents in New France the children of New England 
Puritans. Indeed, some French-Canadian families to-day 
are descended from these captives, and still bear English 
names. The cruelty and thoroughness with which these 
raids were conducted undoubtedly raised the prestige of 
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France among the Indians, but they also roused the Eng- 
lish to the most energetic measures of retaliation, and from 
this time must be dated the beginning of that “half century 
of conflict” which culminated in the fall of New France in 
the Seven Years’ War. 

An attack on Quebec.—The year 1690 had not closed 
before a fleet carrying an army from New England ap- 
peared before Quebec. The expedition was commanded by 
William Phips, a ship’s carpenter who had acquired wealth 
by the recovery of Spanish treasure from a sunken galleon. 
Phips had without difficulty captured Port Royal in Acadia, 
on his way north, and he proposed to reduce Quebec in a 
similar manner; but he reckoned without his host. The . 
defender of Quebec was the proud and imperious F'ron- 
tenac. Frontenac had concentrated at Quebec every avail- 
able man; and when the British general sent an envoy on 
shore to demand surrender of the fortress, he haughtily re- 
plied, “Go tell your general that I will answer him only by 
the mouths of my cannon and with musket shots.” Phips 
subjected Quebec to a heavy bombardment; but he was not 
able to make much impression on the defences, and at last 
was compelled by advancing winter to sail away. 

Border warfare.—If, however, the English were cheated 
of revenge at Quebec, they obtained it along the border. 
The Iroquois infested the valley of the Richelieu and the 
Upper St. Lawrence, and there was no security for life or 
‘property in this part of New France, except behind forti- 
fied stockades. In this border warfare there were many 
stirring incidents. The most famous of these was the de- 
fence of the fort at Verchéres, near the mouth of the 
Richelieu, by Madeleine, the fourteen-year-old daughter 
of the sezgneur of Verchéres. When the fort was attacked 
by a war party of the Iroquois in the autumn of 1692, 
during her father’s absence, she kept the assailants at bay 
for over a week, until help arrived, assisted only by two 
terrified soldiers, and her two small brothers, aged ten and 
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twelve years—a military feat without parallel even in the 
history of those stormy days. 

Episodes of the struggle—In 1698 Great Britain and 
France signed the Peace of Ryswick; but this peace did 
not last long, and fighting in North America was resumed, 
while Marlborough was conducting his famous campaigns 
inthe Low Countries. Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, the 
founder of Louisiana, turned sailor, and carried havoe 
through the English posts in Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, 
and the West Indies. When he died in 1706, he was actu- 
ally contemplating a direct attack on the English colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard. On the other hand, as we have 
seen, the English in 1710 overran Acadia, which was par- 
ticularly opén to attack from Boston, and in 1711 the 
British government sent a powerful naval expedition 
against Quebec under the command of Admiral Sir Hoven- 
den Walker. This expedition, however, came to grief on 
the rocks at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and a thousand 
of Marlborough’s veterans perished in the wreck. 

Intermittent fighting.—In 1713 the Peace of Utrecht was 
signed between England and France, and for a quarter of 
a century the two countries remained officially at peace. 
But in North America intermittent fighting continued. 
Along the border raids and forays took place, and in them 
all the old barbarity was shown. At the same time, both 
France and Great Britain continued to prepare for the 
struggle which both felt to be inevitable. On Cape Breton 
Island the French began to build the great fort of Louis- 
bourg, as a sentinel over the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Great sums were lavished on the construction of the fort- 
ress, so great that the king of France wrote to ask if the 
streets were being paved with gold. Louisbourg proved 
such a menace to the trade of New England that in 1745 the 
New Englanders launched an expedition against the fort- 
ress, and with the help of a small British fleet succeeded 
in forcing it to surrender. Great was their indignation 
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when by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 Louisbourg 
was handed back to France in exchange for Madras in | 
India. When, therefore, the Seven Years War broke out, 
the British had to face again the task of capturing the great 
fortress. 

Expulsion of the Acadians.—The Seven Years War began 
officially in 1756. In North America, however, prepara- 
tions for the struggle were under way before war was 
actually declared. In 1755 the British took the extreme mea- 
sure of expelling from Nova Scotia the entire Acadian 
population, numbering over five thousand souls. Concern- 
ing the justice and fairness of this deportation a bitter 
controversy has raged from that day to this. Some writers, 
following the lead of Longfellow’s Evangeline, have de- 
nounced the act as harsh and inhuman. Others, notable 
among them being the great American historian, Parkman, 
have pronounced the measure one of military necessity. 
The truth probably lies between these two extremes. There 
is no doubt that since 1713 the Acadians had been a con- 
stant thorn in the side of the British government, having 
been in continual league with the French, and that they 
would have been, had they remained in Nova Scotia, a great 
source of weakness to the British during the Seven Years 
War. At the same time, it cannot be denied that much 
hardship was caused by the deportation. The entire popu- 
lation of the Annapolis valley, of the Basin of Minas, and 
of the Chignecto Isthmus, was rounded up, was herded on 
transports, and was packed off to the various British 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina. In the confusion of embarkation, families 
were separated, and in some cases the members of these 
families did not come together again for years. To-day 
there are in Nova Scotia a few Acadian settlements whither 
descendants of those expelled in 1755 have found their 
way back. 
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Beginning of the Seven Years War.—At the same time 
military preparations were being launched. Months be- 
fore the declaration of war in Europe, the British authori- 
ties in America had planned a vigorous offensive against 
the French. No less than four distinct attacks were to be 
made. General Braddock, with a force of regulars and 
colonials, was to march against Fort Duquesne, an outpost 
which the French had built in the disputed territory of the 
Ohio valley ; Governor Shirley was to proceed against Fort 
Niagara; Sir William Johnson, the famous “Indian-tamer’, 
was to take the fort at Crown Point on Lake Champlain; 
and Colonel Monckton, with a British force in Nova Scotia, 
was to drive the French from Fort Beauséjour on the Chig- 
necto Isthmus. Some of these expeditions were successful. 
Monckton had no difficulty in capturing Fort Beauséjour. 
Johnson, after a sharp fight, defeated the forces of Baron 
Dieskau, the French commander-in-chief, near Lake George, 
and he built Fort William Henry on the ground which he 
had won. But Shirley did not succeed in reaching Niagara; 
and Braddock suffered on the banks of the Monagahela 
River one of the worst defeats in the history of British 
arms. Unfamiliar with forest warfare, Braddock’s troops 
were ambushed as they approached Fort Duquesne, and in 
their massed formation, conspicuous in brilliant scarlet 
and glittering steel, they were shot down in hundreds by 
the invisible Indians and Canadians. 

Montcalm.—F or the first two or three years of the war, 
indeed, the honours rested with the French. In 1756 the 
command of the French army in Canada was taken over by 
the Madquis de Montcalm, one of the great figures of Can- 
adian history. Montcalm was a man of rather less than 
medium height, and when the Indians saw him they were 
at first disappointed. “We thought,” they said, “his head 
would have been lost in the clouds.” But on coming face to 
face with him they fell under the spell of his presence. 
‘When I look into your eyes,” said an old chief to him, “I 
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see the height of the pine, and the wings of the eagle.” If 
any man could have saved New France, Montcalm could 
have saved it, and if he failed to save it, his failure was 
hardly less glorious than suc- 
cess. “I will save New France, 
or perish in the attempt,” he 
wrote, and he was as good as 
his word. 

Initial French successes.—At 
first victory perched on _ his 
banners. In 1756 he captured 
the English fort at Oswego, on 
the south shore of Lake On- 
tario. In 1757 he captured Fort 
William Henry, which had been 
built by the English two years 
before on Lake George; and in 
the summer of 1758 he repulsed 
with terrific losses an attack by 
a much larger English army at Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain. But there were factors in the situation which 
not even his genius could convert into omens of victory. In 
the first place, the governor of New France, the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, was a foolish and incompetent person, who con- 
tinually interfered with Montcalm’s plans. “I think it 
very strange,”’ wrote Montcalm to him on one oceasion, after 
the receipt of some ridiculous orders, “that you find your- 
self, at a distance of 150 miles, so well able to make war in 
a country you have never seen.” In the second place the 
government of the colony was honeycombed with corrup- 
tion. The intendant, Francois Bigot, an able but un- 
scrupulous man, had gathered about him a ring of plunder- 
ers, who seemed to have combined to strip the colony bare. 
“Everyone,’ wrote Montcalm, “seems to be in a hurry to 
make his fortune before the colony is lost,” and in another 
letter he exclaimed, “What a country! Where rogues grow 
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rich, and honest men are ruined.” A third source of weak- 
ness was that New France’s communications with the 
Mother Country were in a parlous state. Louis xv of 
France had allowed the French navy to sink into neglect, 
and he had not bothered much about Canada, saying that 
‘when the house is on fire, the master does not worry about 
the stables.” At the same time, moreover, the English navy 
had been increasing in strength, and under William Pitt 
it was destined to prove the decisive factor in the struggle 
for empire in India and Canada. 

The turn of the tide.—The turn of the tide came in 1758. 
In that year the English scored their first important success 
with the capture of the great fortress of Louisbourg in Cape 
Breton, at the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
French commandant made a brave defence, but the British 
fleet and army proved irresistible, and the fortress was 
compelled to lower its flag. The second capture of Louis- 
bourg was important, because it gave the British command 
of the North Atlantic, and so made possible a combined 
naval and military attack on Quebec. It was notable, also, 
because it brought into prominence a young British general 
named James Wolfe. Wolfe, who was one of the great 
Pitt’s discoveries, proved, though only a junior brigadier, 
to be the head and soul of the attack. 

British successes—Only a month after the capture of 
Louisbourg, another British victory was recorded. Colonel 
Bradstreet crossed Lake Ontario and took Fort Frontenac, 
where the city of Kimgston now stands. At the end of the 
year a gallant Scottish officer, John Forbes, so ill that he 
had to be carried on a stretcher, captured Fort Duquesne, 
the name of which he changed to “Pittsbourgh,” and so the 
disgrace of Braddock’s defeat was wiped out. All these 
set-backs greatly disheartened Montcalm. He had already 
applied for leave to return to France; but, with the outlook 
darkening, he could not find it in his heart to desert the 
colony. Yet he had no ‘illusions about the situation. “Can 
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we hope for another miracle to save us?” he wrote to his 
wife. “God’s will be done!” 

The attack on Quebec.—The year 1759 saw the capture 
of Quebec. Quebec was the key to New France, and the 
main objective of the English campdign. With wonderful 
seamanship, Admiral Saunders took the British fleet up 
the St. Lawrence to the Quebec basin, and a small but 
picked army of veterans under General Wolfe was disem- 
barked on the Island of Orleans and the Lévis shore, op- 
posite the citadel in which 
Montcalm was entrenched. The 
task of reducing the fortress 
proved far from simple. Mont- 
calm had concentrated about 
Quebec all his available forces, 
and he held the north shore of 
the river in such strength that 
Wolfe was nowhere able to ef- 
fect a landing. An attempt 
to land on the Beauport shore 
below Quebec only ended in 
cree | disaster. Wolfe, whose health 
Grune Woe was wretched, had begun to 

despair of being able to make a 
breach in the French line of defence, when he hit upon the 
plan of making, under cover of a demonstration in force 
elsewhere, a landing by night at a cove a few miles above 
Quebec, where a sharp path led to the plains above. Ar- 
rangements were completed with such secrecy that not even 
Wolfe’s brigadiers knew until the last moment what their 
orders were to be. Under cover of night, the boats of the 
fleet drifted silently down the river, and landed at what 
is now called Wolfe’s Cove. The small French picket at 
the top of the path fled at the first sound of alarm, and 
Wolfe’s men scrambled up the path to the Plains of Abra- 
ham above. When morning broke, the French saw from 
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the walls of the citadel Wolfe’s army drawn up in battle 
array to the west. 

The battle of the Plains of Abraham.—Montcalm had two 
courses open to him. He could either wait behind the walls 
of Quebec until both sides had brought up all their re- 
sources, or else he could attempt to crush Wolfe before 
' Wolfe could complete the landing of his forces. like the 
brave man he was, he chose the latter course. At the head 
of his troops he sallied out of the gates of Quebec, and ad- 
vanced to the attack, the white-coated regulars of France 
in the centre, and the Indians and Canadians on the flank. 
As the French advanced, they fired irregularly; but in the 
British rank no movement was visible, except when one man 
stepped up to fill the place of another. Not until only 
forty paces intervened between the two armies did the 
British line stir. Then a sharp command rang out, and 
two devastating volleys swept away the front of the French 
battle array. The French officers tried to rally their men, 
but first the Canadians and then the regulars broke and 
fled, pursued by Wolfe’s Highlanders, claymore in hand, 
right to the walls of Quebec. Unfortunately, in the battle 
both Wolfe and Montcalm fell mortally wounded. Wolfe 
died on the field, sinking back quietly when he heard that 
the enemy were on the run. Montcalm passed away the 
following night in Quebec, and was buried in a shell-hole in 
the convent of the Ursulines. The next day Ramezay, the 
commandant of Quebec, acting in accordance with Mont- 
calm’s dying wishes, surrendered the city to the British. 

The French capitulate—During the winter of 1759-60 
the British, under the command of General Murray, one of 
Wolfe’s brigadiers, sat tight in Quebec. In the spring, the 
Chevalier de Lévis, Montealm’s successor, advanced from 
Montreal, and defeated Murray in a battle near St. Foye, 
outside Quebec. But Lévis, unlike Wolfe, did not succeed 
in taking Quebec itself, and a few weeks later, with the 
opening of navigation, a British ship came sailing up the 
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river. As the ship appeared, there was great excitement 
on the ramparts of Quebec, and when the British flag was 
descried at the masthead the joy of the defenders of Quebec 
was unbounded. The arrival of this ship was an evidence 
of Great Britain’s continued control of the sea, and it 
meant that whereas Murray could now obtain reinforce- 
ments, Lévis could not. The French, therefore, fell back 
sadly on Montreal, and, later in the year, they were here 
obliged to capitulate with the honours of war. 

Sea-power.— What really determined the fate of Canada 
in 1759 was not the battle of the Plains of Abraham, but 
the sea-power of Great Britain. Wolfe’s army was merely 
a landing party on a large scale, and so long as the British 
fleet succeeded in keeping open communication with Great 
Britain, and preventing communication between Canada 
and France, it was bound to gain its objective sooner or 
later. If the first ship that eame up the St. Lawrence in 
1760 had flown the flag of France, Wolfe’s victory would 
have been of little value. That, however, does not alter the 
fact, that the battle of the Plains of Abraham was a very 
gallant passage at arms between two soldiers of equal 
genius, but unequal fortune. 

The Peace of Paris, 1763.—For four years Canada was 
under the military rule of Murray and the British officers, 
who displayed toward the conquered French great sym- 
pathy and consideration. Then in 1763 Canada was form- 
ally ceded to Great Britain by the Peace of Paris. Louisi- 
ana was handed over to Spain for the time being, and from 
this country it was later acquired by the United States. 
All that remained to France of her North American pos- 
sessions were the two little islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, which she retained as a shelter for her fishing ships on 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

The conspiracy of Pontiac.—The British, however, were 
not to enjoy possession of their new domains without a 
further struggle. Hardly had the news of the Peace of 
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Paris been published when the Indians who had been allied 
with the French rose in 1763-4 in one last struggle against 
the white invader. All the Algonquin tribes, the Wyandots, 
and even some of the Iroquois, joined in a conspiracy under 
the leadership of a chief of the Ottawas named Pontiac. 
From Lake Superior to Virginia they attacked and over- 
whelmed the frontier posts, enacting frightful scenes of 
carnage; and only the fort at Detroit, garrisoned by a small 
force under Major Gladwyn, held out. As the British re- 
covered, however, from the first shock of attack, they began 
to recapture the ground they had lost. Colonel Bouquet, a 
‘Swiss soldier of fortune in the British army, won the battle 
of Bushy Run, and relieved Fort Pitt. After besieging 
Detroit for nearly a year, Pontiac was compelled to retreat 
before its walls, and shortly afterwards he was forced to 
make peace. With the collapse of “the conspiracy of 
Pontiac”, as the outbreak was known, the British gained 
undisputed possession of Canada, and the Union Jack flew 
supreme from the shores of Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMING OF THE LOYALISTS 


The first English settlers in Canada.—When Canada pass- 
ed under British rule, there were in the colony between 
sixty and seventy thousand French-speaking inhabitants. 
After the conclusion of the treaty of peace in 1763, about 
two thousand of these, mostly belonging to the upper 
classes, returned to France. But the overwhelming major- 
ity of the French Canadians clung to their native soil. At 
the same time, there flocked into Canada, in the wake of 
the army, several hundred English and American traders 
and merchants. These men, whom General Murray, the 
first governor of Canada, characterized as “four hundred 
and fifty contemptible sutlers and traders,” were not, on 
the whole, of the best type. They were, in fact, little more 
than camp-followers. Yet for nearly a quarter of a century 
they constituted, with the British officers and soldiers, the 
only English-speaking population in Canada. 

“A catastrophe shocking to think of.”—Under the cirecum- 
stances, it seemed probable that Canada was destined to 
have a future only as a French colony of Great Britain. 
“Barring a catastrophe, shocking to think of,” wrote Sir 
Guy Carleton in 1767, “this country must to the end of 
time be peopled by the Canadian [i.e., French-Canadian] 
race, who have already taken such firm root, and got to so 
great a height, that any new stock transplanted will be 
totally hid and imperceptible amongst them, except in the 
towns of Quebee and Montreal.” It is remarkable that this 
prophecy is true to-day with regard to the districts settled 
when Carleton wrote. What upset his calculations with 
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regard to the country as a whole was the fact that a 
“eatastrophe shocking to think of” actually occurred, and 
changed the whole course of Canadian history. This was 
the American Revolution, which broke out only a few years 
after Canada became British territory. The American 
Revolution had on Canada a profound effect in several 
ways. It narrowed the boundaries of Canada, by robbing 
her of the Illinois country and such western posts as 
Fort Niagara and Detroit, and it served, as we shall see 
later, to give to Canada a form of government more arbi- 
trary than might otherwise have been the case. But its 
chief result so far as Canada was concerned was the influx 
into what remained of British North America of tens of 
thousands of English-speaking Americans who had re- 
mained loyal to the British flag. In this way, it gave Can- 
ada the basis of an English-speaking population, and so 
assured her a future as an English rather than as a French 
colony of Great Britain. 

The Loyalists of the American Revolution—The American 
colonists in 1776 were far from unanimous in their desire 
for independence from the Mother Country. It is estim- 
ated that fully one-third, and perhaps one-half, of them 
were opposed to the course taken by the Continental Con- 
gress, which drew its strength perhaps more from an 
energetic and determined minority than from a true ma- 
jority. Of these Loyalists, many enlisted in the British 
army in such famous regiments as Sir John Johnson’s 
“Royal Greens”, Butler’s Rangers, Roger’s Rangers, and 
the Royal Highland Emigrants; and these volunteer troops, 
accustomed as they were to conditions of warfare in the 
New World, played a very important part in the later 
stages of the revolutionary struggle. Civil wars, like fam- 
ily feuds, are apt to be especially intense. In the American 
colonies, families were often divided. . Brothers fought 
against brothers, and cousins against cousins, and old 
friendships were torn up by the roots. Feeling between 
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the revolutionists and the loyalists became, therefore, ex- 
ceptionally bitter. In the frontier districts there were on 
both sides barbarities and atrocities committed, though 
most of these must be laid at the door of the Indian allies 
of the British. In 1778, for instance, Butler’s Rangers, 
with a party of Indians descended into the valley of 
Wyoming between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and 
earried fire and sword through the settlements there—an 
incident commemorated by the poet Thomas Campbell in 
his verses entitled Gertrude of Wyoming. later in the 
year, Walter Butler, the son of Colonel Butler, and Joseph 
Brant, with a party of Loyalists and Mohawks, made a 
similar inroad on Cherry Valley, in the state of New York. 
On this occasion Brant’s Indians got quite beyond control, 
and more than fifty defenceless women, children, and old 
men were slaughtered and scalped in cold blood. Charges 
were made by the Americans that the Loyalists had bor- 
rowed from the Indians the hideous practice of scalping 
their fallen foes; and so firmly was this belief planted in the 
minds of the American people that when, in 1818, Ameri- 
can troops captured the Parliament Buildings at York 
(Toronto), and found beside the Speaker’s chair the 
Speaker’s wig, they carried this off as proof of the bar- 
barous habits of the people of Upper Canada. 

Persecution of the Loyalists—So acute was the feeling 
between the two parties in the revolution, that in many 
places the Loyalists and their families were subjected to 
severe persecution. Their property was confiscated; they 
were fined and heavily taxed; large numbers of them were 
imprisoned, others were banished, and a number were put 
to death. A favourite method of persecution was the treat- 
ment known as “tarring and feathering.” This consisted in 
stripping the victim of his clothes, smearing him with a 
coat of tar and feathers and driving him through the 
streets in a cart for the amusement of the public. Especi- 
ally after the defeat of the British forces at Yorktown in 
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1781, the lot of the Loyalists became pitiful. Loyalists 
who ventured to return home were insulted, tarred and - 
feathered, whipped, and hamstrung; and even the wise and 
moderate Washington said that “he could see nothing better 
for them than to commit suicide.” In the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the British government tried hard to get justice for 
the Loyalists. They urged that the Loyalists should have 
their property restored to them, and their debts paid, but 
these efforts were in vain. The revolution had to a large 
extent been financed by the confiscation of Loyalist prop- 
erty, and the Americans neither could nor would make 
restitution. The British government was, therefore, com- 
pelled, in making peace, to agree to what seemed like a 
betrayal of their own friends. When the terms of peace 
were announced, there was among the Loyalists much bit- 
terness, and one of them wrote: 


“?Tis an honour to serve the bravest of nations, 
And to be left to be hung in their capitulations.” 


The Loyalists compensated.—If Great Britain, however, 
seemed to have betrayed the Loyalists, she made amends 
for it. The British government appointed a royal com- 
mission to provide compensation for all losses sustained by 
them, and on the recommendation of this commission mil- 
lions of pounds were afterwards paid out. It granted half- 
pay to Loyalist officers, after their regiments were reduced ; 
it arranged for the transportation of all those who wished 
to leave the revolted colonies; and to those who desired to 
start life again in the New World it offered a wide choice of 
free lands in what are now the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, and On- 
tario. Not all of the Loyalists, of course, availed them- 
selves of these offers. Many among the upper classes went 
to England; a considerable number of families settled in 
the West Indies; and a large number of Loyalists accepted 
the situation, and became citizens of the new United States. 
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But within the boundaries of what is now the Dominion of 
Canada there settled probably more than fifty thousand 
Loyalists, or nearly as many English-speaking persons as 
there were French-speaking people in the province of Que- 
bec. Of these the great majority, probably over thirty-five 
thousand, settled in the Maritime provinces; and the re- 
mainder established themselves in Montreal and Quebee, or 
carved their homes out of the wilderness in what later 
became Upper Canada. 

The Loyalists in Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia had already 
begun to attract settlers from New England before the 
American revolution broke out. Shortly after the peace of 
1763 parts of the Nova Scotian peninsula and the banks 
of the River St. John had been sparsely settled by colonists 
from the south, and during the Revolution these settlers 
actually sent representatives to the first Continental Con- 
gress. It was not surprising, therefore, that both during 
and after the Revolution Loyalists should have turned their 
eyes toward Nova Scotia as a place of refuge. The migra- 
tion began when the British evacuated Boston in March, 
1776. At that time about a thousand of Boston’s sixteen 
thousand inhabitants accompanied the British troops to 
Halifax. “Neither Hell, Hull, nor Halifax,” said one of 
them, “can afford worse shelter than Boston.” From this 
time onwards small parties of Loyalists continued to find 
their way to Halifax; but it was not until the British 
evacuation of New York in 1783 that the full tide of immi- 
gration set in. On April 26, 1783, a fleet set sail from New 
York for Nova Scotia, with no less than 7,000 refugees on 
board; and all that summer and autumn ships kept plying 
to and fro between New York and the Bay of Fundy. Sir 
Guy Carleton, who was in command in New York, refused 
to evacuate the city until every person who desired protec- 
tion of the British flag was given passage; and it was not 
until November 25, 1783, that Carleton felt he was able to 
withdraw from New York the British troops. By this time 
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he had arranged for the transportation to Nova Scotia of 
over 30,000 Loyalists. 

Privations——The privations endured by these refugees 
were almost beyond description. Those who were landed at 
the mouth of the River St. John, for instance, found that 
almost no preparation had been made to receive them. 
They were disembarked on a wild and primeval shore, 
where they had to clear away the brushwood before they 
could erect their tents, or build their shelters. “Nothing 
but wilderness before our eyes! The women and children 
did not refrain from tears,’ wrote one of the exiles; and 
the grandmother of Sir Leonard Tilley used to tell her 
descendants, “I climbed to the top of Chipman’s hill and 
watched the sails disappearing in the distance, and such a 
feeling of loneliness came over me, that, although I had not 
shed a tear through all the war, I sat down on the damp 
moss, with my baby in my lap, and cried.” In Halifax 
there was no accommodation for the thousands of refugees 
landed in the harbour, and there is a tradition that in the 
winter of 1783-4 the cabooses had to be taken off the ships 
and ranged along the principal street of Halifax, in order 
to give shelter to the refugees. 

The Loyalists in Quebec.—Into the province of Quebec, 
likewise, the Loyalists began to flow at an early stage in the 
Revolution. After the defeat of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga in 1777, Sir Frederick Haldimand, the governor 
of Quebec, was compelled to make arrangements for doling 
out supplies to destitute refugees, and after 1781 he found 
it necessary to provide concentration camps for them at 
Sorel and Yamachiche. It was into these concentration 
camps that many of the disbanded Loyalist soldiers and 
their families found their way. It was clear, however, that 
the Loyalists could not continue to enjoy indefinitely the 
bounty of the government; and in 1783 Haldimand made 
plans for transferring them to the northern shore of the 
St. Lawrence, above Montreal, and to the shores of the Bay 
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of Quinté. Surveyors were sent out to make rapid surveys 
of this hitherto unsettled territory, and in the spring of 
1784 several thousand Loyalists were transported, in Dur- 
ham boats, past the rapids of the St. Lawrence and through 
the natural beauty of the Thousand Islands, to their new 
homes. As a rule, those Loyalists who had belonged to the 
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From “Upper Canada Sketches,” by permission of the 
author, Thomas Conant, Esq. 


same regiments were kept together; and to this was due 
the fact that Glengarry, at the extreme end of the province 
of Ontario, was settled by Scottish Highlanders who had 
fought in Sir John Johnson’s Royal Greens or in the Royal 
Highland Emigrants. In the same way, certain townships 
about the Bay of Quinté were settled by groups of Penusyl- 
vania Dutch, whose German names are still frequently met 
with in this part of the country. Nearly all these settlers 
were completely dependent on the generosity of the govern- 
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ment. They had no effects, they had no money, and in 
many cases they were sorely in need of clothes. For three 
years the government issued clothes and rations to them, 
and they were given a limited supply of tools. Each fam- 
ily, for instance, got an axe and a handsaw; each group of 
two families, a whip saw and a cross-cut saw; and each 
group of five families was supplied with a set of carpenter’s 
tools. Sir Frederick Haldimand went to great trouble to 
obtain seed wheat for the settlers, and he succeeded also 
in obtaining a few cows, though not nearly enough to go 
around. 

The struggle for existence.—For the first few years the 
Loyalists in the “western settlements” had a severe struggle 
for existence. It was several seasons before their crops 
became sufficient, and the rapids of the St. Lawrence made 
the arrival of supplies irregular and uncertain. In the 
“hungry year” of 1788, famine stalked through the land. 
If we are to believe local tradition, some of the settlers 
actually died of starvation; and a member of one family 
testifies, “We had the luxury of a cow, which the family 
brought with them, and if it had not been for this domestic 
boon, all would have perished in the year of scarcity.” 
Gradually, however, the wilderness was conquered, and the 
settlements took root. Towns such as Kingston grew up, 
and in 1791 the “western settlements” were sufficiently 
important to be erected into the province of Upper Canada. 

The homes of the Loyalists—Life among the Loyalists in 
their new home was not greatly different from that of other 
pioneer settlements in the wilds of Canada. In Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick some of the better class of settlers 
were able to put up large and comfortable wooden houses; 
but the home of the average Loyalist was a log cabin. 
Sometimes the cabin contained one room, and sometimes 
two. It was, as a rule, no larger than fourteen feet by 
eighteen feet, and sometimes ten by fifteen. Frequently 
the windows were covered, not with glass, but with oiled 
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paper. The chimneys were built with sticks and clay, or 
rough unmortared stone, since brick was not procurable; 
and sometimes there was no chimney, and the smoke was 
allowed to find its way through a hole in the roof. A few of 
the Loyalists succeeded in bringing with them a few sticks 
of furniture, or some family heirlooms—an ancient spindle 
or a pair of fire-dogs. But these relics of a former existence 
merely served to emphasize the primitive character of the 
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rest of the furniture. Chairs, benches, tables, beds, chests 
were fashioned by hand from the rough wood; and the 
descendant of one family has testified that the family din- 
ner-table was a large stump, hewn flat on top, standing in 
the middle of the floor. The cooking was done at the open 
fire-place, and it was not until a generation later that 
stoves came into common use in Canada. 

Clothing.—The clothing of the settlers was of the most 
varied description. Here and there was one who had 
brought with him the tight knee-breeches and silver-buckled 
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shoes of polite society. But most of the settlers had only 
what clothes they could make, and it was not long before 
they learned from the Indians the art of making clothing 
out of deer-skins. ‘Trousers, petticoats, and many other 
articles of apparel were made of this material, Very early, 
of course, the settlers commenced to grow flax and to raise 
sheep for their wool; and after a time home-made linen, 
and clothing of linsey woolsey, came to be used. But it was 
not until the close of the eighteenth century that any but 
home-made clothes were easily obtained. A calico dress was 
a great luxury, and only the daughter of a well-to-do 
settler ever hoped to have a.wedding-dress of calico. 

Social habits——Social habits among the settlers were 
strongly marked. Whenever a family was erecting a house 
or barn, the neighbours, as a rule, lent a willing hand. 
While the men were raising barn doors and roof trees, the 
women gathered together about the quilting frame or the 
spinning wheel. When the work was done they all joined 
in a festival, or “bee.” . In the evening there was a dance, 
at which the local musician scraped out tunes on an ancient 
fiddle; and there was, of course, hearty eating, and, it must 
be confessed, heavy drinking. 

Schools and .churches.—Schools and churches were few 
and far between; and the education provided was of the 
most elementary sort. In many of the early schools of 
Upper Canada the only books available were Bibles and 
spelling-books. As a rule, the teachers were discharged 
soldiers or farmers, who were incapacitated for other work. 
Of clergymen there were a few belonging to the Church of 
England, in the chief centres such as Kingston and Nia- 
gara; but the greater part of the settlers had to depend for 
spiritual comfort on a number of itinerant Methodist 
preachers or “exhorters” from the United States. 

Communications.—For many years travel, both in New 
Brunswick and in Upper Canada, was mainly by water. 
The roads between the settlements were little more than 
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forest paths. Colonel Simcoe, the first lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada, planned military roads running east and. 
west and north from York, the little capital of the province; 
but he was recalled before his plans were put into effect. 
It was not until 1798 that a road was cut between Kingston 
and York (Toronto), and this road was so impassable at 
times that travellers preferred to follow the lake shore. 

The spirit of the Loyalists—KFrom these notes on social 
history it will be clearly seen that the Loyalists had no 
primrose path. They had to wrest a living from the virgin 
wilderness—a task for which their previous training had 
not always fitted them. Yet they made the wilderness to 
blossom like the rose; and they faced the toils and priva- 
tions of their lot with a courage and bouyancy of heart 
which was at times heroic. 


“Not drooping like poor fugitives they came 
In exodus to our Canadian wilds, 

But full of heart and hope, with heads erect, 
And fearless eyes victorious in defeat.” 


CHAPTER IV 
LATER IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN CANADA 


Successive waves of immigration.—The Loyalists laid the 
basis of the English-speaking population of Canada. But 
‘this basis was overlaid later by so many successive waves of 
immigration that to-day the number of Canadians entitled 
to write after their names the letters “U. E.” (United Em- 
pire Loyalist) is comparatively small. These later immi- 
grants came from many different countries. There were 
among them German Protestants, French royalists, Swiss 
mercenaries, and Scottish Highlanders who spoke no tongue 
but Gaelic. The overwhelming majority of.the immigrants, 
however, were English-speaking; and consequently the 
Maritime provinces and Ontario are to-day distinctively 
English communities. 

American settlers—The first wave of immigration after 
1791 came from the United States. Colonel John Graves 
Simcoe, the first heutenant-governor of Upper Canada, be- 
lieved that there had remained in the United States many 
who were at heart loyal to Great Britain; and he issued 
proclamations inviting them to settle in Upper Canada, and 
offering them free lands. Many “Americans” accepted his 
offer, and a large part of Upper Canada east of the Loyalist 
settlements about the Bay of Quinté was first settled by 
them. Some of these people had no doubt been loyal in 
their sympathies during the American Revolution, and . 
might properly be described as “late Loyalists.” But a 
great many had no motive in coming to Canada other than 
the desire to obtain free land grants, and were really repub- 
lican in their leanings. ‘“‘We met,” says a French nobleman 
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who visited Upper Canada in 1793, “an American family 
who, with some oxen, cows, and sheep, were emigrating to 
Canada. ‘We come,’ said they, ‘to the governor to see 
whether he will give us land” ‘Aye, aye,’ the governor 
replied, ‘you are tired of the federal government; you 
like not any longer to have so many kings; you wish again 
for your old father’ (it is thus the governor calls the British 
monarch when he speaks with Americans), ‘you are per- 
fectly right; come along, we love such good Royalists as 
you are; we will give you land.”” The true leanings of 
many of these settlers became apparent in the War of 
1812, when no less than two regiments of “Canadian volun- 
teers” were recruited for the American army in Upper 
Canada itself. From this element, too, William Lyon 
Mackenzie obtained no small part of his support in 1837. 
Yet it must not be imagined that these immigrants were 
wholly undesirable settlers. Richard Cartwright, himself 
a prominent Loyalist, confessed that they had “resources 
in themselves which other people are usually strangers to,” 
and he compared them favourably with the “idle and pro- 
fligate” Loyalists who came from England and the Maritime 
provinces. 

Immigration from Scotland—The War of 1812 put a stop - 
for many years to this immigration from the United States. 
But already the tide of immigration from the British Isles 
had set in; and during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it reached at times great proportions. The greater 
number of these settlers came from Scotland, where an 
economic revolution was in progress. The Scottish land- 
lords were turning their estates into deer-parks and sheep- 
walks; and the poor “crofters” were being evicted from 
their cottages. The Earl of Selkirk, a philanthropic Scot- 
tish nobleman, took pity on these unfortunates, and offered 
them homes in British ‘North America. Some of them 
settled in Prince Edward Island, others in the westernmost 
part of Upper Canada, and still others (as we shall see 
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later) in the Red River valley, in what is now Manitoba. 
Large parties of Highlanders, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, found a home in Nova Scotia; and the original 
Highland settlers in Glengarry in Upper Canada were 
joined by numbers of their fellow-clansmen from Glen- 
garry in Scotland. The county of Lanark in Upper Canada 
was settled by Lowland Scots from the neighbourhood of 
Lanark in Scotland; and The MacNab, head of the clan 
MacNab, established some of his clansmen on the banks 
of the Ottawa River. Later, colonies of Scotsmen, both 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, were founded in the western 
part of Upper Canada; and to this day Ontario is dotted 
with communities which are predominantly Scottish in 

type. 
' Irish immigrants.—Hardly less numerous were the Irish 
who flocked into Upper Canada. Not a few Irishmen who 
had taken part in the rebellion of 1798 in Ireland found 
refuge in Canada; and there were Irishmen of a better 
type, like the father of Robert Baldwin, who came out at 
the same time. In 1825 an Irish colony was founded near 
Peterborough, Upper Canada. But the full tide of Irish 
immigration only took place at the period of the Irish 
famine in 1847. Then thousands of destitute Irish left 
their native land for Canada; and, though great numbers 
of them died of cholera on the plague-stricken sailing- 
vessels which brought them out, the survivors formed Irish ~ 
colonies in Montreal and in various places in Upper Canada. 

English settlers—The Scotch and Irish immigrants 
tended to settle in “blocks”; but not so the English. Ex- 
cept for some military settlements formed in Upper Canada 
of disbanded English soldiers after the close of the Napole- 
onic Wars in 1815, the English settled here, there, and 
everywhere. Not a few of them were retired naval and 
military officers who took up land in the Upper Canadian 
“bush”, and tried to supplement their pensions by farming. 
They did not, as a rule, make a great success of their farms; 
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but they contributed a valuable element to the life of both 
Upper and Lower Canada. Their high ideals and ‘superior 
education marked them off from many of the immigrants. 
An example of this class of settler is to be found in 
Colonel Samuel Strickland, a member of a family notable 
in the history of early Canadian literature. Colonel Strick- 
land’s Twenty-seven Years in Canada West is perhaps the 
best description of the experi- 
ences of an early settler which 
has come down to us; and his 
sisters, Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. 
Traill, wrote books which are no 
less notable. Settlers of this 
type helped to lift life in Upper 
Canada out of the level of a 
mere struggle for existence. 
The Talbot Settlement.—The 
most famous of these retired 
military officers, however, was 
Colonel Thomas Talbot of Mala- 
hide. A member of an English 
family conspicuous since the 
Norman conquest, he had been, 
with Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the great Duke of 
Wellington), an aide-de-camp to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. He came to Canada first in 1790 as a subaltern 
of the 24th Regiment, and he was for a time with Simcoe 
at Niagara. In 1803 he returned to Canada and settled 
at Port Talbot on Lake Erie. Here he obtained from the 
government a large grant of land; and on this he proceeded 
to place settlers. Other grants followed, until hundreds 
of thousands of acres passed through his hands, and the 
Talbot settlement became the most important in the western 
part of Upper Canada. Over his settlers Talbot exercised 
an almost paternal rule. His method of allotting lands was 
peculiar: he merely entered the name of the settler in pencil 
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on a large map in his office; and if the land was sold, the 
first name was rubbed out, and another substituted. Yet 
these pencil marks were regarded as no less valid than a 
title-deed from the government, for everyone knew that 
Colonel Talbot was as good as his word. He presided over 
the destinies of his settlement for half-a-century ; and when 
Mrs. Jameson, the author of Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles, visited him late in life, she left of him an attrac- 
tive picture: 


“Tn spite of rustic dress, his good-humoured, jovial, 
and weather-beaten face, and the primitive simplicity, 
not to say rudeness of his dwelling, he has, in his 
features, air and deportment, that ‘something’ which 
stamps him gentleman. And that something which 
thirty-four years of solitude has not effaced, he 
derives, I suppose, from blood and birth.” 


The Canada Company.—At a later date a somewhat 
similar colonizing scheme was launched in the western part 
of Upper Canada by the Canada Company. This company 
obtained a large grant of land, known as the “Huron 
Tract”, and sold the land to settlers. The superintendent 
of the company was the Scottish novelist, John Galt, and 
it was by Galt that the town of Guelph was founded in 
1827. A road was made through the forest of the “Huron 
Tract”, establishing land communication between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Huron; and the colonization of the 
Huron country was successfully accomplished. In 1829 
Goderich, on Lake Huron, was a wilderness inhabited by 
four families; by 1838 it had a population of five thousand, 
and returned a member to the legislature. For years the 
Company was hampered by the lack of funds; but by 1833 
Lord Dalhousie, the governor of Canada, was able to con- 
gratulate John Galt on the success of the Company’s ven- 
ture. The settlers brought in by the Canada Company were 
almost all of a high type; and western Ontario owes to-day 
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a debt to the memory of John Galt no less than it owes to 
the memory of Thomas Talbot. 

The coming of the railway—By 1850 the older parts of 
Upper Canada had been opened to settlement, and the 
population of the province had grown until it exceeded the 
population of the more ancient province of Lower Canada. 
At the same time, the development of the country was aided 
by the construction of railways. The first railway in Can- 
ada had been built in 1837 south of Montreal from the St. 


Tue First Ramway Train 1n Canapa 
The Engine was brought from England in 1837 


Lawrence to the Richelieu—a “portage road” of only six- 
teen miles. In 1851 the Canadian government authorized 
the building by the Grand Trunk Railway Company of a 
great trunk line from Quebee to Lake Huron; and this 
railway, together with lesser lines connecting with it, 
proved a boon to the people of Canada, scattered as they 
were over a wide area with communications such as were 
afforded only by “corduroy” roads and water routes. Be- 
fore Confederation took place, Upper Canada possessed 
already a network of railways, linking together all the 
chief centres of population, and it was thus by far the most 
important province in the new Dominion. 
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Development since Confederation. —- Immigration into 
eastern Canada since Confederation has been steady, 
but not spectacular. The population of the Mari- 
time provinces has increased very slowly, and that 
of Prince Edward Island has actually decreased. But On- 
tario and Quebec have gained greatly in population, the 
first through immigration, and the second through natural 
increase. Both these provinces, moreover, have discovered 
in their more northerly regions vast areas of natural wealth. 
The discovery of gold, silver, and cobalt mines in New 
Ontario has attracted to this region in the last twenty years 
a considerable population; and the building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railways has thrown open for colonization lands in the 
“fertile belt”? which formerly were inaccessible. In the 
same way, New Quebec has been developed, and has helped 
to take care of the surplus population of the older portions 
of the province. As yet these districts are in the pioneer 
stage, but it is not impossible that they may some day 
provide a home for populations hardly inferior to those 
of the rest of Canada. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE GREAT WEST 


The Hudson’s Bay Company.—For many years the Can- 
-adian West was wholly given over to the Indians and the 
fur-traders. The Hudson’s Bay Company, which was char- 
tered in 1670, was given exclusive rights over all those ter- 
ritories which were watered by rivers flowing into Hudson 
Bay; and it regarded with great jealousy any invasion of 
its vast domain. First, the French traders, and then the 
British traders from Montreal, challenged its supremacy on 
the western plains; and in 1784 the Montreal traders 
formed the North West Company, which proved a serious 
rival of “the Great Company”. In the struggle that ensued 
blood was spilt. But both companies were agreed in this, 
that any settlement of the country was likely to be injurious 
to the fur-trade; and it was not until about a century ago, 
in 1812, when the Earl of Selkirk’s colony was founded on 
the Red River, that any settlement in the West was at- 
tempted. 

The Earl of Selkirk.—The Ear] of Selkirk was a wealthy 
and philanthropic Scottish nobleman, who had watched 
with sorrow the eviction of the Highland ecrofters from 
their homes at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
had already planted Highland colonies in Prince Edward 
Island and in Upper Canada; but he had been attracted 
also by the possibilities of the West. “At the western 
extremity of Canada,” he wrote in 1802, “upon the waters 
which fall into Lake Winnipeg . . . is a country which 
the Indian traders represent as fertile and of a climate 
far more temperate than the shores of the Atlantic under 
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the same parallel.” He obtained a controlling interest in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; and thus obtained from the 
Company a grant of several hundred thousand acres in the 
valleys of the Red River and the Assiniboine—a district 
to which was given the name of Assiniboia. 

The Selkirk settlers—In 1811 Selkirk gathered together 
a party of about ninety Highland colonists, and sent them 
out to Red River by way 
of Hudson Bay. They ar- 
rived at the Red River in 
the summer of 1812, and 
settled near the site of the 
present city of Winnipeg. 
Two years later these were 
joined by a second party, 
about one hundred in num- 
ber. Wholly unaccustomed 
to life in the Canadian 
wilderness, cut off from all 
contact with the outside 
world, they suffered severe 
trials and privations. Their 
; erops failed; and one win- 

Tue Eart or Se.kiKk ter they had to send mes- 
sengers hundreds of miles 
on snowshoes to obtain seed-wheat for the coming spring. 
To add to their troubles, their arrival was viewed by the 
traders of the North West Company with anything but 
a favourable eye; and it seems no doubt that the Nor’westers 
determined on the extinction of the colony by fair means or 
foul. 

The massacre of Seven Oaks.—They tried first to drive 
the colonists from their homes by intimidation; and when 
this course failed, they made a deliberate and unprovoked 
attack on them. At Seven Oaks, on June 19, 1816, Governor 
Semple and twenty-one other settlers were massacred by 
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the half-breed bullies of the North West Company; and 
the remainder of the colonists were driven from their homes. 
Selkirk was at Sault Ste. Marie when he heard of the mas- 
sacre at Seven Oaks. With a small military force he im- 
mediately made his way to Fort William, the headquarters 
of the Nor’westers on Lake Superior, and placed under 
arrest a number of the partners and agents of the North 
West Company. In January, 1817, he reached the Red 
River, and here he re-established his colony at Kildonan, 
now a suburb of Winnipeg. This settlement was never af- 
terwards dispersed, and has thus had a continuous history 
for well over one hundred years. 

The Selkirk trials—Selkirk’s difficulties, however, were 
not yet over. On his return to Upper Canada, a warrant 
was issued for his arrest, and one of the partners of: the 
North West Company brought an action against him for 
false imprisonment. Thus began a long series of trials and 
lawsuits in which Selkirk had to pit his strength, not only 
against the North West Company, which was very power- 
ful in Canada at that time, but also against Canadian pub- 
lic opinion, which regarded the Hudson’s Bay Company as 
almost a foreign corporation. Selkirk was worsted in the 
courts, and the unequal struggle probably hastened his 
early death; but his name will-always be remembered as 
that of the real pioneer in the development of the Canadian 
West. Thanks to him, there was heard in the Red River 
valley 


“the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


Assiniboia——For many years after the foundation of 
the Selkirk colony, no settlement was established in the 
West which was not in some measure dependent on the 
fur-trade. The union of the North West Company with the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 made the monopoly of the 
fur-traders complete. The Selkirk colony, it is true, was 
allowed to continue, but after 1834, when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company bought back the Selkirk concessions in the 
Red River and Assiniboine valleys, further colonization was 
discouraged. By 1857 the total white population of Assini- 
boia was only about 6,000; and of this number only a frac- 
tion was composed of descendants of the Selkirk settlers, 
the majority being French-Canadians or half-breeds—all of 
them children of the fur-trade. 

The Pacific slope—aIt was on the Pacific slope that set- 
tlement of the West first found a firm foothold. In the 
years preceding the Oregon Treaty of 1846, American im- 
migrants in large numbers began to flock into the Oregon 
country. At first the Hudson’s Bay agent in that region, 
Dr. John McLoughlin, handled the situation with marked 
success; but gradually the inflow of population drove the 
fur-traders northward, and gave to the United States a vast 
territory, south of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
which had been in dispute between them and Great Britain. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company acquired in 1849 a grant of 
Vancouver Island, and here it actually undertook to found 
an agricultural colony. The island was admirably suited 
for such a colony. “It is,’ wrote one of the Hudson’s Bay 
directors, “a sort of England attached to the continent of 
America.” The company, however, was more anxious to 
control immigration than to promote it; and the colony 
therefore made slow progress. 

The “gold rush” of 1856.—What first brought settlers 
-to the Pacific slope in large numbers was the discovery of 
gold in the beds of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers in 
1856. Gold had been discovered in California in 1849; 
and immediately there was a rush from the mining-camps 
of California to the wilds of British Columbia. Fortunately 
the governor of Vancouver Island, James (afterwards Sir 
James) Douglas, was a man of strong and fearless temper ; 
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and his firm rule succeeded in keeping order among the 
lawless adventurers who flocked into the country. After a 
time the “gold-rush” ebbed, and there remained on the 
mainland of British Columbia only two or three thousand 
settlers. But in 1858 British 
Columbia was made a Crown 
colony, and in 1865 it was united 
with Vancouver Island and 
created a province with repre- 
sentative institutions. 

The prairies.—If the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was powerless to 
prevent the settlement of British 
Columbia, it was more successful 
in preserving intact the great 
prairies. Every effort was made 
to hide from the world the agri- 
eultural possibilities of the 
eountry;: and an 1857 Sir 
George Simpson, the governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, told a committee of the 
British House of Commons that “no part of the territories 
of the Company was well adapted for settlement.” The 
crops, he said, were everywhere uncertain. In the Saskat- 
chewan country the Company’s servants had very seldom 
been able to raise wheat; and the coast of British Col- 
umbia was wholly unfit for colonization. Even a military 
engineer like General Lefroy, who was unconnected’ with 
the Company, confidently asserted that “agricultural set- 
tlement can make but very slender progress in any of 
that region.” 

The future of the West.—There were, it is true, those 
who saw for the West a greater future than that of a haunt 
of the bison and the beaver. “I hope you will not laugh 
at me as a visionary,” said Chief Justice Draper in 1857, 
“but I hope to see the time, or that my children may live 
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to see the time, when there is a railway going all across the 
country and ending at the Pacific.” There were those, too, 
who feared that, unless the West was opened up to British 
colonists, it would suffer the fate of Oregon, and would be 
invaded by American frontiersmen. In this case, a repub- 
lic might have been proclaimed on the prairies, and a wedge 
driven in between the eastern and western sections of 
British North America. But nothing was done, or perhaps 
could be done, to prevent this until the monopoly of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been ended, and until the 
provinees of eastern Canada had been aed “No less a 
body than united Canada,” as Lord Strathcona later point- 
ed out, “could have peace. and administered so great a 
domes, or have undertaken the construction of railways, 
without which its development could only have been slow 
and uncertain.” 

Confederation.—Confederation, was brought about in 
1867, and in 1869 the new Dominion acquired possession of 
the vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in re- 
turn for the trifling sum of £300,000. In 1870 the province 
of Manitoba was carved out of these territories; and in 1871 
British Columbia came into the union, on the condition that 
within ten years a transcontinental railway should be built 
linking it with eastern Canada. Thus, within four brief 
years, the young Dominion had extended itself from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—“from the sea unto the sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth.” 

The West after Confederation.—The effect of these mo- 
mentous changes on the settlement of the West was, how- 
ever, not as immediate as might have been expected. In the 
first place, the taking over of the North West Territories 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company was accompanied by 
serious disorders. The half-breeds of the Red River valley 
rose in 1869 under a clever but visionary French-Canadian, 
named Louis Riel; and, though the Riel rebellion was easily 
crushed by troops sent out from eastern Canada, the inci- 
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dent did not tend to encourage immigration into the West. 
A few settlers from eastern Canada found their way to 
Manitoba; going by way of Chicago and Minnesota; and 
farther west, in the heart of the Indian country, numbers of 
American desperadoes and other outlaws gathered to carry 
on an illicit trade in whiskey with the Indians. To cope 
with this latter element, the Canadian government was 
compelled to send out to the West in 1874 a force, three 
hundred strong, of Royal North West Mounted Police; 
and the record of this small body of troops is as fine as 
anything else in Canadian history. Hard riders and dead 
shots, they established law and order on the prairies from 
the first, and thus made it possible for settlers to venture 
even into the Indian country. But it was not until the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was built that settlement on the 
prairies began in earnest; and the Canadian Pacific, owing 
to political difficulties, was not completed until Sir Donald 
Smith (afterwards Lord Strathcona) drove home the last 
spike at Craigellachie in the Rockies, on November 7, 1885. 

The coming of the railway.—Once the railway had been 
pushed out into the prairies, however, the “boom” began. 
Towns sprang up like mushrooms along the line of steel; and 
settlers flocked in, and took up free grants of land. The 
character of the “boom” is well illustrated by the following 
extracts from the diary of a harness-maker who settled in 
Calgary at this time: 


“1883 

“May 18—I put my name in the window, 
and it is the first sign in Calgary...... 

“July 31—Gave subscription and ad. to first 
paper ine the place...) .. 

“August 11—The train crossed the Bow.... 

“August 16—Temporary station arrived.... 

“August 20—Newspaper tent put up near 
the railroad... 


\ 
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“August 31—First number of Calgary Herald 


“September 28—Bannerman the postmaster 
received his first mail by train...... 
“1884 
“January 7—Attended first public meeting 
in Calgary at Methodist Church. 
“May 27—Made out Bill for meeting on Fri- 
day night to decide upon a representative 
in the North-West Council...... 
“August 22—Attended first meeting of Cal- 
gary Agricultural Society...... 
“November 10—News of incorporation came 
“1885 
@April 14—Swore in first board of school 
trustees rt ee 
The Laurier immigration policy—Away from the railway, 
the country continued for some time comparatively bare 
of settlers. Tales of the bitter north-western winters fright- 
ened prospective immigrants; and a second rebellion of 
Indians and half-breeds, led by Louis Riel in 1885, dis- 
couraged settlement in unprotected districts. In 1890 a 
Canadian statesman was able to describe the West as 
“still empty.” Immigration into the West only became 
heavy after 1896, when the Liberal government of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier came into power at Ottawa. In 1897 
Laurier appointed as his minister of the Interior a western | 
member, Mr. (now Sir) Clifford Sifton. Mr. Sifton realized 
that the great need of the West was population, in order to 
develop its great natural resources; and he inaugurated an 
aggressive campaign, advertising Canada, and especially the 
West, not only in Great Britain, but also in many of the 
countries of continental Europe; he covered the map of the 
world with Canadian immigration offices; and in this way 
he succeeded in bringing into the West an annual influx 
of tens of thousands of settlers. 
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Results of the policy—Some mistakes were made in the 
type of immigrants obtained. The Doukhobors, for ex- 
ample, a kind of Russian Quakers, have proved especially 
impervious to Canadian ideals. But on the whole the set- 
tlers were of an excellent type, with a high percentage of 
people of British and American origin; and they have in a 
quarter of a century transformed Western Canada from a 
lonely wilderness into a highly-developed agricultural and 
stock-raismg country. The bewildering rapidity with 
which, during this period, the West has developed may be 
illustrated by an extract from the annual report vf a 
Dominion Lands agent in 1904: 


“The town of Davidson, which at the time of my 
previous report was practically not in existence, has 
progressed with the development of the surrounding 
country, and now boasts two general stores, two hard- 
ware stores, two large hotels, livery stable, blacksmith, 
and machine shops, four implement warehouses, Do- 
minion Lands office, sash and door factory, shops and 
offices, including a newspaper ealled the Davidson 
Leader. At this point it was necessary to erect an im- 
migration building in order to accommodate the large 
number of settlers going east and west from here.” 


This record of a year’s growth might be paralleled by a 
hundred similar cases. So quickly did the vacant spaces 
of the North West fill up that in 1905 the Dominion parlia- 
ment found it necessary to create in the North West Ter- 
ritories two new self-governing provinces, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

The railway problem.—This rapid growth brought with 
it serious problems. There are over 250,000,000 acres of 
arable land in the West; and though not all of this was yet 
occupied, the harvests each year increased so wonderfully 
that the difficulty of transporting the grain became acute. 
Men who had been laughed at as dreamers for saying that 
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they would live to see the West export 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, have lived to see it export over 200,000,000 
bushels. To transport such a crop has meant a railway 
problem the like of which no country with so small a popu- 
lation as Canada has ever had to face. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway increased its mileage from 3,000 to over 
13,000; but it was unable to meet the demands on it, and 
in the first years of the twentieth century two new trans- 
continental railways were launched, the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, under government auspices, and the Canadian North- 
ern, under two daring Canadian financiers, Sir William 
Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann. ‘These railways proved 
a great boon to the West; but during the Great War they 
got into grave financial difficulties, and they have now been 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railway system, 
which is owned by the Canadian people. 

The future of the West.—Every year in the West the 
“edge of cultivation” is being pushed farther and farther 
back. Lands which were at one time thought to be useless 
for purposes of agriculture and cattle-raising, are turning 
out to be unexcelled. One of the results of this expansion 
has been that the danger of a ruined harvest, from which 
the West suffered repeatedly in the early days, is no longer 
present. The future of the West is, therefore, assured. 
Whether it will, as some foretell, become the centre of the 
Dominion, is a matter the future will decide. In some 
respects, it lacks the facilities for manufacturing which the 
East possesses. But the time is rapidly approaching when 
the West will be no less important a part of Canada than 
the older provinces of Ontario and Quebec rolled together. 
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THE STORY OF CANADIAN POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


“O rivers rolling to the sea 

From lands that bear the maple tree, 
How swell your voices with the strain 
Of loyalty and liberty!” 


Cuarues G. D. Roperts, Canadian Streams 


PARTI 


THE STORY OF CANADIAN POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER I 


FROM ARBITRARY TO RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


The government of New France.—“A happier calamity 
never befell a people,” wrote Francis Parkman, “than the 
conquest of Canada by British arms.” A striking illustra- 
tion of this truth was found in the fact that, whereas there 
had been no printing-press in Canada during the French 
period, printing-presses were established in Canada almost 
immediately after the conquest. Books and newspapers 
began to be published, and in this way the people became 
more enlightened. But the chief blessing of British rule in 
Canada has been seen in the sphere of political develop- 
ment. Under the French, Canada was governed in an 
arbitrary and despotic manner. The laws were made, not 
by any representatives of the people, but by the king of 
France, or by his officials. “I am the state,” declared 
Louis xIv; and even in distant Canada his word was law. 
Under British rule, on the other hand, the people of Canada 
have gradually acquired the boon of self-government. They 
have, in fact, gone through the same stages of political de- 
velopment as the English people did at an earlier period; 
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and to-day, through the parliament of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Canadian people control, in all essential Jeaeean, 
their own affairs. 

The beginnings of British rule—It must not be imagined, 
however, that self-government came immediately after the 
conquest. In Nova Scotia, it is true, a representative as- 
sembly was set up in 1758, the year before Wolfe captured 
Quebec; and when the Loyalist province of New Brunswick 
was created in 1784, it too was granted a legislative as- 
sembly. But these assemblies had, for many years, very 
little power; and in Canada proper there were no legis- 
lative assemblies at all until 1792. For a third of a century 
after the conquest the British government of Canada was as 
arbitrary and despotic as the French had been. From 1760 
to 1763 military rule was in force; and when, in 1764, civil 
government was set up by the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
all power was placed in the hands of the governor and a 
nominated council. In 1774 the Royal Proclamation was 
superseded by an Act of Parliament, known as the Quebec 
Act; but this Act made no important change in the form of 
government. The council was enlarged; but it was still 
purely a nominated body, and no attempt was made to give 
elected representatives of the people a voice in the affairs 
of the province. 

The question of the Assembly——The reason for this was 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of the pro- 
vinee were French Roman Catholics; and Roman Catholics, 
under English law, were still subject to severe political dis- 
abilities. They could not hold public office, and they could 
not sit in parliament. The French Canadians, moreover, 
had never enjoyed representative government; and it was 
more than doubtful whether they wished to enjoy it. On 
the other hand, the English merchants and traders who had 
settled in the country after 1760 were so few in number 
and so inferior in type that it would have been absurd to 
give them alone the right of sitting in a legislative as- 
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sembly. This would have meant that a few hundred “con- 
temptible sutlers and traders” would have been able to 
lord it over seventy thousand French Canadians. Conse- 
quently, although the Royal Proclamation of 1763 had 
promised that an assembly would be ealled “as soon as 
the state of the said colony will admit thereof,” all the 
early governors advised against the calling of an assembly; 
and when one of them, Sir 
Guy Carleton, was asked 
when “the state of the 
colony would admit there- 
of,’ he replied, “In one 
word, never!” 

General Murray. — The 
first governor of Canada 
after 1763 was General 
James Murray. Murray 
had been one of Wolfe’s 
brigadiers at the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham, 
and was a gallant, if some- 
what hot-tempered, soldier. 
The son of a Scottish peer, 
he had naturally much James Murray 
more sympathy with the 
French seigneurs, and even with the humble and docile 
French habitants, than he had with the turbulent and 
democratic English and American traders in the colony. 
The French he described as “perhaps the bravest and the 
best race upon the globe”; and he urged that they should 
be allowed to retain their own laws and institutions. In 
1766, for example, he persuaded the British government 
to allow the consecration of a French-Canadian bishop; 
and he made other concessions to the French. In the same 
spirit he opposed the calling of an assembly. For these 
reasons he incurred the bitter hostility of the English 
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traders. They complained to the Home government of 
“the rage and rudeness of demeanour” which he showed 
them; and they were powerful enough to bring about his 
recall in 1766. 

Sir Guy Carleton—His successor, Sir Guy Carleton, 
adopted, however, exactly the same policy as Murray had 
adopted, and he carried it to even greater lengths. He be- 
lieved, as we have seen, that 
the French would always pre- 
dominate in Canada; and he 
conciliated them in every way 
possible, so that they might be 
persuaded to become loyal sub- 
jects of the British Crown. 
He even advocated the form- 
ation of French-Canadian reg- 
iments, officered by French- 
Canadian seigneurs. In 1774 
his views were adopted by the 
British Parliament in the 
Quebee Act. This Act made 

S\GueCauterow, Loun ' 8reat concessions to the 

DorcHesTER French-Canadians. It not only 

continued the arbitrary form 
of government to which they were accustomed; but it 
made it possible for French Canadians to sit in the council, 
it restored in the colony the whole of the old French civil 
law (which is to this day the basis of the civil law of the 
province of Quebec), and it gave the Roman Catholic 
Church the right of collecting tithes by law. In short, it 
went as far as possible in préserving for the French in 
Canada their peculiar laws and institutions. 

The Quebec Act.—About the wisdom of the Quebee Act, 
there has been much dispute. There are those who think 
that the Act stereotyped in Canada the French-Canadian 
nationality, that it created on the banks of the St. Law- 
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rence a solid French Canada; and perhaps, if fewer con- 
cessions had been made to the French, Canada might not 
have to-day a “French-Canadian problem”. On the other 
hand, most historians lean to the view that, if a less gen- 
erous policy had been pursued in 1774, Canada might have 
ceased during the American Revolution to belong to the 
British Empire. Especially after the French of Old France 
joined hands with the American revolutionists in 1778, 
there was grave danger that the French of Canada might 
attempt to shake off British rule. That they did not do so, 
was largely owing to the guarantees given them in the 
Quebee Act; and this Act, therefore, probably has done 
more than anything else to secure for the British Crown 
the loyalty of the French-Canadian people. 

Outcry of the English traders—Among the English 
traders in Canada, loud and long was the clamour raised 
against the Act. Nor is it difficult to understand their 
point of view. They had come into the colony under the 
promise that they would enjoy there British laws and 
institutions. Yet they found themselves after 1774 under 
the arbitrary rule of a governor and council, and without 
the safeguards of representative institutions. They found 
themselves under the archaic provisions of the French civil 
and commercial law, and deprived even of the privilege of 
trial by jury in civil cases. It doubtless seemed to them 
a monstrous outrage that in a British colony, under the 
British flag, they were robbed of those liberties which 
Britons everywhere regarded as their birthright. 

The coming of the Loyalists—It is unlikely, however, 
that their clamour would have produced much effect, had 
the American Revolution not, broken out immediately after 
the Quebec Act was passed. The Revolution, as we have 
seen, resulted in the influx into Canada of large numbers 
of those who had remained during the war loyal to Great 
Britain. These Loyalists were nick-named “Tories” by the 
revolutionists; but they were not Tories in the true sense 
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of the word. They had been accustomed in the American 
colonies to a very advanced type of democracy, with as- 
semblies and town councils and all the other accompani- 
ments of self-government. When, therefore, they came to 
Canada and found themselves under the arbitrary provisions 
of the Quebec Act, they were aghast. Hardly had they set- 
tled on the land, when they began to forward petitions and 
memorials to the government, praying that they “might be 
governed by the British Constitution and Laws, for the 
support of which and His Majesty’s Crown and Dignity 
we first took up arms in opposition to the American Con- 
gress.” Where it had been possible to ignore the demands 
of the small English element in the colony prior to 1774, 
it was not possible to dismiss the requests of thousands 
of Loyalists who had lost everything because of their allegi- 
ance to the Empire. The British government therefore de- 
cided to draw up a new constitution for Canada, in an 
attempt to satisfy all elements in the country; and this 
constitution was embodied in the Quebec Government Bill, 
generally known as the “Constitutional Act”, which passed 
the British parliament and became law in 1791. 

The Constitutional Act.—The Constitutional Act divided 
Canada into two provinees, Upper Canada and Lower Can- 
ada, separated roughly by the Ottawa River. In Upper 
Canada, where the Loyalists had settled, English laws and 
institutions were intended to prevail; while in Lower Can- 
ada those privileges which had been granted by the Quebec 
Act to the French Canadians were to be continued. Can- 
ada was virtually divided into English and French areas. 
Over both provinces there was placed a governor-in-chief ; 
but in each province there was, in addition, a lieutenant- 
governor, assisted by an executive council appointed by the 
Crown. In each province there was also a legislature, com- 
posed of two chambers. The upper chamber, known as the 
Legislative Council, was made up of nominees of the Crown; 
but the lower house, known as the Legislative Assembly, 
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was made up of elected representatives of the people. 
Thus representative institutions were for the first time set 
up in Canada proper; and the period of arbitrary govern- 
ment came to an end. It was recognized that the granting 
of representative government to the French-Canadians, who 
had never enjoyed anything of the sort before, was an ex- 
periment; and some of the French objected to the idea of 
the Assembly, as the medieval Englishman had sometimes 
objected when called upon to choose members of parliament. 
“Tt is,” said they, “an English device for taxing us.” ' But 
it was not thought proper to withold an Assembly from one 
province, while giving it to the other; and thus the French 
had representative government thrust upon them. 

Seeds of future trouble—The Constitutional Act. solved 
for the moment the problems of Canadian government in 
1791, but it carried within it the seeds of future trouble. 
In the first place, the division of Canada into Upper Canada 
and Lower Canada was certain to accentuate the cleavage 
between the two races in Canada, and to place the English 
minority in Lower Canada at the mercy of the French- 
Canadian majority. In the second place, though the Act 
gave the people of Canada representative government, it 
did not give them responsible government. They obtained 
a voice in the affairs of the province through their elected 
representatives in the Assembly; but it was a voice, and no 
more. In each province the actual reins of government 
were placed by the Act in the hands of a group of privi- 
leged persons, who sat either in the Executive or Legis- 
lative Councils. This group—which came to be known in 
Upper Canada as the “Family Compact”—had complete 
control of the details of government; and even in the mak- 
ing of laws they were able to checkmate the designs of the 
Assembly either by vote of the Legislative Council or by 
veto of the governor. The governor and his council re- 
garded themselves as responsible, not to the Assembly, but 
to the Home government; and so long as a large part of the 
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cost of Canadian government was borne by the Imperial 
exchequer, it was only right and natural that this should 
be so. But the day was certain to come when the people of 
Upper and Lower Canada would be able to bear, and would 
insist on bearing, the whole cost of government; and it did 
not need a prophet to foretell that they would then advance, 
through their representative assemblies, a claim to oversee in 
detail the expenditure of the 
moneys they voted. In that day 
there would be trouble in Israel. 
“The Family Compact.”— 
Events followed after 1791 a 
somewhat different course in 
Upper and Lower Canada, for 
the reason that in Lower Canada 
the situation was. complicated by 
the problem of the “two races”, 
whereas in Upper Canada it was 
not. In the Upper province, 
there arose, as we have seen, a 
governing group known as the 
Sir Joun Bevertry Rosrnson “Family Compact.” The term 
was not very applicable, for 

there was little family connection among the members of 
the group, except as the result of intermarriage in the 
younger generation. The Rev. John Strachan, for instance, 
who was a leading member of the group, had no relatives in 
Canada until his son married in 1844 the daughter of Sir 
John Beverley Robinson. Nor were the members of the 
“Family Compact”, on the whole, corrupt or incompetent. 
Sir John Beverley Robinson was as able and high-minded 
a man as has ever graced Canadian public life. If any- 
thing, the “Family Compact” was too progressive. Its 
programme of road-building and canal-building was such 
that it saddled the province with almost too heavy a load of 
public debt. But, when everything possible has been said 
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in favour of the “Family Compact”, it remains true that it 
was a privileged and exclusive clique, and as such it en- 
countered the hostility of a great many who were outside 
the charmed circle. 

Events in Upper Canada.—Signs of discontent in Upper 
Canada became apparent as early as 1806; but it was not 
until after the War of 1812 that matters became acute. In 
1818 an eccentric Scotsman 
named Robert Gourlay gained 
a brief popularity by his attacks 
on the government; but he was 
thrown into prison, tried, and 
banished from the province. The 
man who really set the heather 
on fire was another Scotsman, 
William Lyon Mackenzie. Mac- 
kenzie, who had come to Canada 
in 1820, founded in 1824 a news- 
paper which he ealled the Col- 
onial Advocate. In this paper 
he assailed some of the mem- 
berse OLathes Pamilys Compact Waris livon Mackenzie 
with such abuse that in 1826 
his printing-press in York (now Toronto) was attacked 
by a band of young Tories, and part of the machines 
and type was thrown into the harbour. This made Mac- 
kenzie a popular hero. He was elected to the Assembly ; 
and there began between him and the government a long 
struggle which ended only in his rash and ill-starred at- 
tempt at rebellion in 1837. Five times Mackenzie was elect- 
ed to the Assembly; and five times the Assembly expelled 
him. Only when the reformers, as the party of opposition 
to the Family Compact was called, were in a majority, 
was he able to retain his seat. The more moderate Re- 
formers, such as Robert Baldwin, did not have much to do 
with him; for even they looked on him as a fire-brand. 
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But in the eyes of the people he came to be regarded as 
the great champion of popular rights. 

The Mackenzie Rebellion—In 1835 the Reformers were 
in a majority in the Assembly ; and Mackenzie made full use 
of his control of the House in order to harrass the govern- 
ment. He demanded all*‘sorts of reforms; but his chief 
remedy was that the Legislative Council should be made, 
like the Assembly, elective. Then, he thought, the Family 
Compact would not be able to oppose what he regarded as 
the will of the people. But in the elections of 1836 he and 
his friends were badly defeated. For this there were several 
reasons. In the first place, Sir Francis Bond Head, the 
lieutenant-governor, threw himself into the contest as if he 
were a candidate for election. He represented the Reform- 
ers as “disloyal”—an argument which the Family Compact 
leaders were never tired of employing—and he frightened 
many of the electors into thinking that the British connec- 
tion was at stake. In the second place, Mackenzie himself 
had by his extreme course alienated many of his friends, 
among them the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, a Methodist min- 
ister who had great influence with the numerous Method- 
ists in the province. The result of the elections was a 
severe blow to Mackenzie. He began to lose hope of ac- 
complishing anything by constitutional means; and his 
mind began to turn toward an appeal to force. “I am proud 
of my descent,” he cried, “from a rebel race.” In the late 
summer of 1837 he set to work secretly to organize an 
armed revolt; and in the beginning of December his plans 
came to a head in an attempt to capture Toronto, the 
capital of the province. 

Events in Lower Canada.—Meanwhile, events in Lower 
Canada had been tending in the same direction. Here, 
however, the political struggle became a struggle mainly 
between the French and the English. From the first the 
French had control of the Assembly. In the Assembly of 
1792, for example, there were only sixteen English-speaking 
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as against thirty-four French-speaking members; and after 
this the number of English-speaking members steadily de- 
clined. On the other hand, the Executive and Legislative 
Councils were filled mostly with Englishmen, or with 
French Canadians who belonged to the official class. Under 
these circumstances, it was inevitable that the Assembly and 
the government should come into conflict, and that the 
majority of the French should rally round the Assembly, 
while the majority of the English rallied round the govern- 
ment. Finally, the Assembly took the extreme course of 
refusing to vote supplies; and for several years the govern- 
ment had to earry on without any money being voted by the 
Assembly at all. 

Papineau and the rebellion in Lower Canada.—The leader 
of this agitation was a French-Canadian politician, of great 
eloquence and charm of manner, named Louis Joseph Pa- 
pineau. Papineau had fought on the British side in the 
War of 1812; and as late as 1820 he lauded publicly the 
blessings of British rule. But he, like all his compatriots, 
was deeply stirred and angered in 1822 by an attempt of 
the English party in Lower Canada to bring about a union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, with the object of outnumber- 
ing the French. Gradually he veered around to an attitude 
which was bitterly anti-British and revolutionary. He 
came into personal conflict with several governors in suc- 
cession; and one of the governors dubbed him “Guy-Fawkes 
Papineau.” In 1834 he embodied his programme in the 
famous Ninety-two Resolutions, which were passed by the 
Assembly with large majorities, and which openly warned 
the British government that Canada might follow the ex- 
ample of the American colonies in 1776. The answer of the 
British government to this document was embodied in the 
Ten Resolutions, introduced by Lord John Russell in the 
British House of Commons in the spring of 1837. These 
resolutions rejected the demands of the Lower Canada As- 
sembly, and indeed went so far as to authorize the expendi- 
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ture of money by the government of Lower Canada without 
the consent of the Assembly—a measure which virtually 
meant the suspension of the constitution of the province. 
The result was a terrific agitation throughout the parishes 
of Lower Canada. “The time has come,” declared one of 
Papineau’s lieutenants, “to melt our spoons into bullets.” 
So dangerous and inflammatory did the speeches of the 
leading Reformers become that 
writs were issued for ‘their 
arrest; and this precipitated in 
Lower Canada, almost at the 
same time as in Upper Canada, 
an armed outbreak. 

Character of the rebellion.— 
Both in Upper and Lower Can- 
ada the rebellion proved a fiasco. 
In Lower Canada, at first the 
the rebels succeeded in repulsing 
near St. Denis, in the Richelieu 
valley, a column of British reg- 
ulars; but they were dispersed a 

Louis JosepH Parinzau few days later by a column ap- 

approaching from a different 
direction. Two weeks later there was an outbreak at 
St. Eustache, north of Montreal; but here too the rebels 
were dispersed without much difficulty. Most of the provy- 
ince remained as quiet as the grave, mainly because the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church vigorously opposed 
rebellion, and threatened with excommunication all those 
who took part in it. In Upper Canada, there was for 
a time some danger that Mackenzie and his men might 
capture Toronto, which had been left without a garrison; 
but the Loyalist population quickly rallied to the detence 
of the government, and at Montgomery’s Tavern, north of 
Toronto, easily defeated the few hundred farmers that 
Mackenzie had gathered around him. Both Mackenzie and 
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Papineau escaped to the United States; and Papineau later 
went to France. Mackenzie, aided by American sympa- 
thizers, succeeded in 1838 in creating some disturbances 
along the Canadian border; but none of these movements 
proved dangerous, and the American authorities finally 
thought it best to place him in jail. 

Results of the rebellionThe rebellion of 1837 was a 
rash and criminal adventure. 
Yet it had good results. Eng- 
lish publie opinion was shocked 
- by the news that, in the first 
year of the reign of the young 
Queen Victoria, there had been 
armed rebellion in the Canadas; 
and the British government was 
roused to action. The consti- 
tution of Lower Canada was 
suspended for a period of three 
years; and the Earl of Durham, 
an outstanding English states- 
man, was appointed governor- 
general of British North Am- Lorp DurHam 
erica and lord’high commission- 
er, with the instructions to report on the affairs of the 
Canadas and to devise remedies. A more fortunate 
appointment could hardly have been made. Lord Durham, 
though a great Whig nobleman, with a vivid sense of the 
value of pomp and display, was at the same time a man 
of liberal, if not radical, leanings. His nickname, in fact, 
was “Radical Jack.”” He was therefore certain to be kind- 
ly disposed toward the Canadian Reformers, and to devise 
remedies of a liberal character. 

Lord Durham and his Report.—Lord Durham spent in 
Canada but five short months in 1838. The measures which 
he adopted for dealing with the political prisoners, with 
which he found the jails crowded on his arrival; did not 
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meet with the approval and support of the British govern- 
ment; and Durham, a man of sensitive pride, promptly re- 
signed. But he remained in Canada long enough to make 
a penetrating survey of the situation; and in 1839 he made 
a report to the British government on the affairs of British 
North America which was the means of ushering in a new 
era in Canadian history. His keen eye discerned the root 
of the trouble in both Upper and Lower Canada; and he 
prescribed in clear language the remedy for the ills of both 
provinces. His chief recommendations were two. In the 
first place, he advocated the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, so that the English of both provinces might join 
hands and dominate the radical ambitions of the French. 
In the second place he advocated the granting to Canada 
of responsible government in all matters that did not con- 
flict with “strictly Imperial interests.” So far as domestic 
affairs were concerned, he advised that Canada should be 
allowed to make her own mistakes in her own way. “The 
British people of the North American Colonies,” he said, 
“are a people on whom we may safely rely, and to whom 
we must not grudge power.” 

The Act of Union.—The first of Lord Durham’s recom- 
mendations was carried out by the Act of Union of 1841. 
This Act set up in the united province a government com- 
posed of a governor and an Executive Council, and a legis- 
lature composed of a nominated Legislative Council and 
an elective Legislative Assembly. The second recommenda- 
tion, however, the British government was not ready to put 
into effect in 1841, at any rate in the form in which Lord 
Durham had made it. The old Executive Council was 
quietly transformed into a counterpart of the British cab- 
inet, with ministers who at once were heads of departments 
and sat in the legislature. But Lord Sydenham, the first 
governor under the union, was not prepared to admit that 
he had to accept the advice of his ministers, unless it 
seemed well to him to do so. “The Council,” he said, “is a 
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council to be consulted, and no more.” He was responsible, 
he pointed out, not to the council or to the Assembly, but 
to the Colonial Office; and he 
refused to place his responsibil- 
ity on anyone else. 

The dawn of responsible gov- 
ernment.—But if Sydenham re- 
fused to admit, in its full force, 
the principle of responsible 
government in Canada, he set up 
all the necessary machinery; 
and it only remained for his 
successors to complete the work 
which he had begun. In 1842, 
Sir Charles Bagot, by inviting 
the Reform leaders, Robert 
Baldwin and Louis Lafontaine, TLOkD| SYDENHAM 
to form a government, admitted the principle that the 
ministers must have the control 
of a majority in the Assembly; 
and though, in 1845, Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe 
successfully resisted the de- 
mands of Baldwin and La- 
fontaine, he was fighting a los- 
ing fight, and soon after his 
death, another governor, the 
Earl of Elgin, who was the 
son-in-law of Lord Durham, in- 
troduced into Canada full re- 
sponsible government. 

Lord Elgin and full responsible 
government.—Lord Elgin came 
to Canada to put Lord Dur- 
ham’s principles into practice. He was prepared to accept 
the advice of his ministers so long as they controlled a 
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majority in the legislature. When he arrived he found in 
office the Conservative administration formed by Metcalfe; 
but in 1847, this government was defeated at the polls, 
and Elgin immediately invited Baldwin and Lafontaine to 
form a government. The second Baldwin-Lafontaine ad- 
ministration had an uneventful existence until in 1849 it 
introduced into the Assembly what was known as the 
“Rebellion Losses Bill’ This 
was. a bill “to provide for the 
indemnification of parties in 
Lower Canada whose property 
was destroyed during the rebel- 
lion of 1837.” The trouble with 
this bill was that it was difficult 
to discriminate between those 
who had been rebels in Lower 
Canada, and those who had been 
loyalists; and it was openly said 
that by means of it Lafontaine 
proposed to reward his fellow- 
countrymen for rebelling against 
the Queen. Lord Elgin him- 
self was not wholly satisfied 
with the measure, and, had he been a member of the 
legislature, would probably have voted against it. But 
he realized that the time had now come for him to put his 
theory of responsible government to the test. If respon- 
sible government was to become a fact, he saw that he must 
now accept without question the advice of his ministers. 
They advised him to sign the bill; and accordingly he gave 
his assent to it. 

The burning of the Parliament Buildings.—The result 
was one of the most disgraceful riots in Canadian history. 
As Lord Elgin drove away from the Parliament Buildings 
in Montreal, where the legislature was then sitting, he was 
pursued with a fusilade of rotten eggs. That evening a 
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mob attacked the Parliament Buildings and burned them to 
the ground. The next day the house of Louis Lafontaine 
was stormed and sacked. For several days Lord Elgin and 
his family had virtually to stand siege at Monklands, his 
official residence; and when, a week later, he went down to 
the House to receive from the assembly an address of loy- 
alty and gratitude, he was greeted with a second attack, 
in which every panel of his car- 
riage was driven in with stones, 
and he himself barely escaped 
with his life. Yet he remained 
steadfast, and merely avoided, 
as much as possible, appearing 
in public. In the end the storm 
blew over; and then it was seen 
that by his firmness and moder- 
ation Lord Elgin had won the 
day for responsible government 
in Canada. Ever since that time 
the governor-general has _ oce- 
cupied, in the constitution of 
Canada, the impartial position 
which the king occupies in the 
constitution of Great Britain, ready to work cordially 
with either political party. 

Responsible government in the Maritime provinces. 
Meanwhile, the same changes were taking place in the pro- 
vinces by the sea—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island—which were destined ultimately to 
be united with Canada. These provinces had all obtained 
representative assemblies before the Canadas had them; 
but here, as in the Canadas, difficulties had arisen from the 
attempt to combine representative with irresponsible gov- 
ernment. In Nova Scotia, Joseph Howe, an eloquent and 
great-hearted tribune of the people, had waged the battle 
that Mackenzie and Papineau fought in Upper and Lower 
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Canada, and waged it with a good deal more sanity and 
moderation. Among the Reformers of the Maritime pro- 
vinees disloyalty found few friends; and when Mackenzie 
and Papineau broke out in rebellion in 1837, Howe hastened 
to repudiate any connection with them. For a number of 
years the governors of the Maritime provinces, like Syden- 
ham and Metcalfe, declined to grant the full measure of 
responsible government. But in 1847, the year in which 
Lord Elgin came out to Canada, Sir John Harvey was sent 
out to Nova Scotia, with instructions to put full responsible 
government into effect. Shortly afterwards responsible 
government was introduced in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island; and thus when the time came for the ere- 
ation of the Dominion of Canada, the people in all the 
provinces of British North America had asserted their 
right, as British subjects, to govern themselves. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL UNITY 


The provinces of British North America.—Before the 
Dominion of Canada came into existence there were half a 
dozen separate and distinct provinces in British North 
America. These were Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick in the east, Can- | 
ada in the interior, and British Columbia in the west, as 
well as the vast territories under the sway of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Between these various provinces there was 
no connection, save the fact that they all owed allegiance 
to the British Crown; and there is reason for believing that 
the British government had, up to this time, preferred to 
keep them separate, on the ground that disunited they 
would be less likely to cause trouble. 

The idea of union.—F'rom an early date, however, the 
idea of the union of the British North American provinces 
had attained some currency in the provinces themselves. 
It had been popular with the United Empire Loyalists, and 
in Upper Canada it had been advanced by persons so dif- 
ferent as John Beverley Robinson and William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie. But these early proposals were little more than 
pious wishes, and nothing came of them. The question only 
came to be first seriously considered when Lord Durham 
came out to Canada in 1838, as lord high commissioner, to 
report on the affairs of British North America. On his first 
arrival in Canada, Durham was attracted by the idea of a 
union of the whole of British North America as a solution 
of the racial problem in Lower Canada. He thought that 
in the wider arena of the united provinces the racial aspir- 
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ations of the French Canadians might disappear. But when 
he came to examine actual conditions, he was reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the time for such a union was 
not yet ripe. In the first place, he found that popular feel- 
ing in the various provinces was averse to union, and in the 
second place, he realized that communications between them 
were still so primitive as to render government from one 
-centre impossible. In other . 
words, there had not yet grown 
up, in the different parts of 
British North America, a com- 
mon or national feeling; and 
the problem of travel and trans- 
portation had not yet been 
solved by the coming of the 
railway era. 
The conditions of union.— 
Another twenty years had to 
elapse before these conditions 
could be fulfilled, but in 1858 
Tuomas D’Arcy McGrr the Grand Trunk Railway had 
been built, and while there were 
still no Pleas linking Canada ahh the Maritime prov- 
inces or British Columbia, these railways were already 
recognized as engineering possibiliiee If not solved, the 
problem of governing British North America from one 
capital was, at any rate, capable of solution. It was in 
1858, moreover, that there entered the Canadian parlia- 
ment the man who did more than anyone else to create 
among Canadians a real national feeling, Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee. McGee was a young Irish rebel, who had been im- 
plicated in the troubles of 1848, and had taken refuge in 
the United States. Thence, in 1857, he came to Canada. 
He was almost immediately elected to parliament to repre- 
sent his Irish compatriots in the city of Montreal, and from 
being a rebel he became in Canada a staunch upholder of 
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British government. He had, however, been trained in the 
vivid school of Irish nationalism, and it was not long be- 
fore he began to preach in Canada the gospel of national 
unity. With an eloquence unsurpassed by any of his con- 
temporaries, he went up and down the country, advocating 
the union of the British North American provinces, and 
the creation of what he called “the new nationality.” “A 
Canadian nationality,” he cried, - 
“not French-Canadian, nor 
British-Canadian, nor Irish-Can- 
adian: patriotism rejects the 
prefix—is, in my opinion, what 
we should look forward to, that 
is what we ought to labour for, 
that is what we ought to be pre- 
pared to defend to the death.” 
McGee gathered about him a 
party of Young Canada, a rising 
nationalist school, and thus he 
helped to create a national feel- 
ing, without which the union of 
British North America could 
hardly have taken place. 

The idea of union enters practical politics—lIn 1858 Alex- 
ander T. Galt, the leader of the English minority in Lower 
Canada, first brought the question of unity into the world 
of practical politics, when he entered the Cartier-Macdonald 
government on condition that the federation of all the 
provinces should be made a plank in its platform. Three 
of the Canadian ministers went across to England to confer 
with the British government in regard to the matter, but 
they found the Colonial Office, which was presided over at 
that time by the Duke of Neweastle, apathetic, and negoti- 
ations broke down. It was not until six years later that 
the question again came to the front, and this time it was 
thrust on publie attention by a political deadlock in Canada 
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proper, which threatened for a time to make all government 
impossible. “The parent of Confederation,” wrote Goldwin 
Smith, “was Deadlock”; and while the growth of railway 
building and of national feeling prepared the way for 
Confederation, it must be confessed that matters were 
brought to a head by the political situation in 1864. 
' “Rep. by Pop.”—In order to explain how this deadlock 
occurred, it is necessary to go 
back to the terms of the Act of 
Union of 1841. By this Act, 
each part of the united province 
of Canada was given in the 
Legislative Assembly an equal 
number of members—forty-two. 
This arrangement worked in 
1841 to the advantage of Upper 
Canada (Canada West), which 
had at that time the smaller pop- 
ulation, but by 1851 the popula- 
tion of Upper Canada had in- 
creased to such an extent that 
it exceeded the population of CEOR GEE tor 
Lower Canada. (Canada Hast) by a considerable margin, 
so that equal representation now worked to the advantage 
of Lower Canada. Under these circumstances there soon 
sprang up in Upper Canada a demand for a revision of the 
Act of Union. George Brown, the editor of the Toronto 
Globe, raised the ery of representation by population—or, 
as it was abbreviated, “Rep. by Pop.” He believed that, 
with equal representation, Canada was under the domin- 
ation of the French-Canadian people and the Roman 
Catholic Church; and he did not hesitate to stir up the fires 
of racial and religious strife. Nor were his efforts uusuc- 
cessful. He obtained a large following in Upper Canada, 
and eventually robbed John A. Macdonald, the Conser- 
vative leader, of his Upper Canada majority. On the other 
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hand, his campaign naturally met with little favour in 
Lower Canada. The French had been penalized by the 
provision for equal representation when they were in a 
majority ; and they believed that, when now the boot was on 
the other foot, the people of Upper Canada should accept the 
situation as they had accepted it. Colonel Taché, a leading 
French-Canadian politician, went so far as to declare that, 
in his opinion, the surplus population of Upper Canada 
“had no more right to representation than so many codfish 
in Gaspé Bay”—a phrase that rang through the length and 
breadth of Upper Canada, and did not tend to allay the 
rising feeling. 

The “double majority” principle—There had grown up 
under the Act of Union a sort of understanding that it was 
desirable to obtain, in the case of important legislation, a 
majority of members from each part of the province. This 
“double-majority principle” was not always observed, but 
it represented a tendency which could not easily be 
ignored. Certainly, it was not desirable that measures 
should be forced on Upper Canada by means of a Lower 
Canada majority, or vice versa. But with George Brown 
commanding a majority in Upper Canada, and his oppon- 
ents commanding a majority in Lower Canada, it became 
almost impossible to observe the “double-majority prin- 
ciple,” or indeed to carry on government at all. Parties 
were so evenly divided that members could hardly absent 
themselves from their seats in the House; and there were 
eases where the debate had to be prolonged by thrusting 
some long-winded speaker into the breach, while the party 
whip rounded up a missing member. 

The “Double Shuffle.’—An illustration of the impasse 
into which government had drifted was afforded by what 
was known as the “Double Shuffle” of 1858. In the summer 
of 1858, the Macdonald-Cartier administration was defeated 
in the House, and immediately resigned. The governor 
then invited George Brown to form a government; and 
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Brown, by shedding a number of his political principles, 
sueceeded in forming an administration in which there were, 
strange to say, a large number of French-Canadian Roman 
Catholics. It was the rule then, however, as it is still in 
Canada, that members of parliament must, on appointment 
as ministers of the Crown, resign their seats, and seek 
re-election in their constituencies. When George Brown 
and his colleagues had thus vacated their seats, Macdonald 
introduced a motion of want of confidence into the House, 
and this was carried by a good majority. Brown had then 
no choice but to resign, after having held office for only two 
days. But he doubtless consoled himself with the thought 
that Macdonald and his colleagues would now have to resign, 
and go to the country. Then he would be able to carry a 
vote of want of confidence against them. Macdonald, how- 
ever, was too clever for him. That shrewd politician found 
in the statute-book a regulation which made it unnecessary 
for a minister of the Crown to resign his seat in the House 
if he merely shifted from one portfolio to another, pro- 
vided not more than a month elapsed in the interval. In the 
new Cartier-Macdonald government, the ministers were 
merely appointed to new offices, in order to comply with 
the law; and then, after a month had passed, they were 
shifted back to their old portfolios. This “double shuffle’ 
robbed George Brown of his hoped-for revenge, and for 
many years it was regarded by the Liberals as a convincing 
proof of the iniquity of that “man of sin”, John A. Mac- 
donald. As a matter of fact, it was merely a clever poli- 
tical stratagem ; and its chief interest lies in the light which 
it throws on the straits to which politicians were at that 
time reduced. 

Deadlock.—Between 1862 and 1864 there were four min- 
istries in Canada; and two general elections were held, but 
without any decisive result. When the fourth of these 
ministries fell, after only three months’ tenure of power, 
in the early summer of 1864, the governor, Lord Monck, 
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brought pressure to bear on the rival leaders to induce them 
to unite in an attempt to find a way out of the deadlock: 
This, however, was no easy task. Between Brown and Mac- 
donald there had been for years a bitter personal enmity. 
The two men, though both Scotsmen, were of a wholly dif- 
ferent type. Brown was a typical Lowlander, moral, seri- 
ous-minded, and somewhat “dour”; Macdonald was a High- 
lander, with a gay and convivial temperament, and without 
Brown’s moral fervour. Macdonald, who (like many men 
of his day and generation) was a lover of Scotch whiskey, 
had been repeatedly attacked by Brown on account of this 
failing; and he had not hesitated to reply, with stinging 
sarcasm, that he knew the country would rather have “John 
A. drunk than George Brown sober.” Yet the two men now 
agreed with self-sacrificing patriotism to sink their private 
differences, and united to form a coalition cabinet. “We 
acted together,” wrote Macdonald later, “dined at public 
places together, played euchre in crossing the Atlantic, and 
went into society in England together. And yet on the 
day after he resigned, we resumed our old positions and 
ceased to speak.” 

Coalition government.—The platform on which the coal- 
ition cabinet was formed was the federation of the British 
North American provinees. To this project Macdonald, 
who was a frank opportunist in politics, had been a tardy 
convert; but when George Brown proposed it as a solution 
of the difficulties of government in Canada, and when 
Macdonald became convinced that it was practicable, he 
agreed to join with Brown in bringing it about. Hardly 
had this coalition taken place when, by a curious coin- 
cidence, word came that a conference of delegates from 
the Maritime provinces had been called to meet at Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, in September, 1864, for 
the purpose of discussing the union of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Union was ap- 
parently in the air. A number of Canadian ministers went 
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to Charlottetown, and invited the delegates to attend a 
meeting to be held at Quebec in October, 1864, to discuss 
the larger plan of the union of all the British provinces in 
North-eastern America. The invitation was accepted; and 
on October 10, 1864, there met at Quebec the congress 
which-has gone down in history as the Quebec Conference. 
The Quebec Conference.—The conference lasted two 
weeks; and representatives from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland 
took part in it. Of what went on behind the closed doors 
of the conference we know comparatively little. Apparent- 
ly, some of the French Canadians, who were afraid that 
they would be swallowed up in the proposed federation, 
made many difficulties; but they were brought into line by 
Macdonald’s colleague, George Etienne Cartier. The result 
of the deliberations was embodied in seventy-two resolu- 
tions, which were formally passed by the conference, and 
then the delegates took these resolutions back to their res- 
pective provinces to submit them for ratification. 
Confederation.—The legislatures of Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island rejected the resolutions; and nearly 
ten years were to elapse before Prince Edward Island ac- 
cepted Confederation, while Newfoundland still remains 
aloof from the rest of British North America. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick there was widespread opposi- 
tion to the proposed federation; and even in Canada there 
was a vigorous campaign against it. For instance, a young 
man named Wilfrid Laurier, who was at that time editing 
a country newspaper in Lower Canada, was numbered among 
its opponents. Nowhere was the question referred to the 
people in a plebiscite or referendum. Had it been so re- 
ferred, there might have been to-day no Dominion: of Can- 
ada. Confederation, in truth, was not the result of a 
popular movement, but was the work rather of far-sighted 
and public-spirited statesmen, who saw their duty, and 
risked their political lives in doing it. Eventually, however, 
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the Seventy-two Resolutions were approved by the legisla- 
tures of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. These 
provinces sent delegates to England to discuss with the Im- 
perial authorities the details of union; and there the 
British North America Act, based on the Quebec resolu- 
tions, was framed. It was passed almost without change 
by the Imperial parliament; and with its proclamation 
on June 1, 1867, the new Dominion of Canada came into 
existence. 

The British North America Act.—The British North 
America Act, which is the basis of the constitution of Can- 
ada to-day, preserved the old provinces of British North 
America intact. The old province of Upper Canada be- 
came Ontario, and the old province of Lower Canada Que- 
bec. These provinces, with those of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, retained control of their local affairs. But 
there was set up a Dominion legislature, composed of an 
appointed Senate and an elected House of Commons, which 
had control of affairs which concerned the whole country. 
In other words, the union of Canada was federal. The 
advantage of this sort of union was'that it gave the French 
Canadians of Quebec, for instance, a chance to preserve 
their own laws, language, and institutions; while it ,gave 
to all the provinces the advantage of unity in matters of 
common concern. 

Other provinces enter union.—A feature of the Act was 
a provision for the inclusion of other. provinces in case 
they should desire to come into union. Under this provi- 
sion, British Columbia came into federation in 1871 and 
Prince Edward Island in 1873. In 1869, moreover, Canada 
acquired from the Hudson’s Bay Company the vast terri- 
tories over which the company had held sway; and out of 
these was carved in 1870 the province of Manitoba. The 
Great West had always been regarded “as the heritage of 
Canadians. It had been occupied by the French from Can- 
ada during the French régime; it had-been exploited by 
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the traders of the North West Company; and those who 
had urged the creation of “the new nationality” had all 
looked forward to the incorporation of the West in the 
Dominion. The very name of the Dominion of Canada 
was an evidence of this attitude on the part of Canadians. 
It was adopted in London in 1866 when Sir Leonard Tilley, 
a faithful student of the Bible, suggested it in preference 
to the word “Kingdom”, after reading the verse, “His do- 
minion shall be from sea unto sea, and from the rivers to 
the end of the earth.” In a few brief years, the Dominion 
had thus stretched itself from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and occupied the northern half of the great continent of 
America. Few more rapid and remarkable developments 
have been recorded in history. 

National feeling.—F rom the standpoint of territory the 
Dominion of Canada was as complete in 1878 as it is to-day, 
but there was still lacking a strong all-Canadian national 
feeling. For many years Nova Scotia was restless under 
union, and on two occasions movements for the repeal of 
Confederation gained wide support in this province. To 
this day older inhabitants of Nova Scotia refer to “Canada” 
as if it were a foreign country. Before the Canadian Con- 
federation could become a living reality, the creation of a 
strong Canadian national feeling was necessary. D’Arcy 
McGee had done something to create this feeling, but McGee 
had been assassinated by a Fenian ruffian in 1868, only a 
year after the Dominion had come into existence. The work 
that McGee had begun, however, was continued by others, 
and in the first years of the new Dominion there sprang up 
an organized nationalist movement known as “Canada 
Barst’’. 

The “Canada First”? movement.—The story of the “Canada 
First”? movement is one of the most interesting episodes 
in Canadian history. In the autumn of 1868 there met in 
a room in Ottawa a few young men, only one of whom was 
over thirty years of age. They banded themselves together 
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to foster, by all means in their power, the growth of a 
Canadian national feeling; and they founded the “Canada 
First” party. The name of the party was derived from an 
address delivered in 1871 by one of the members of the 
group, W. A. Foster, and it originated from a suggestion 
made by another member of the party, the late Colonel 
G. T. Denison, that the motto of the party should be 
“Canada before all, or Canada first of all.’ The party ad- 
vocated a protective tariff “so adjusted as to afford every 
possible encouragement to Native Industry,” and “a voice 
in treaties affecting Canada.” It entered the political arena, 
and in 1874 Edward Blake, one of the leaders of the Liberal 
party, put himself at its head in his famous “Aurora 
speech.” “The future of Canada,” cried Blake, “depends, 
I believe, very largely upon the cultivation of a national 
spirit.” In 1875, however, Blake returned to the fold of the 
Liberal party, and “Canada First,” as an organized political 
movement, died away. But the influence of the movement 
did not die. The ideas of W. A. Foster and his friends 
came in time to pervade the minds of all Canadians; they 
are to-day as natural and characteristic with Canadians as 
the accent with which they speak. As the poet Charles 
Mair (himself one of the founders of “Canada First”) 
wrote in his lines in memory of W. A. Foster in 1888: 


“The seed they sowed has sprung at last, 
And grows and blossoms through the land.” 


The growth of nationality—To trace the growth of 
Canadian national feeling since the days of the “Canada 
First” movement, is almost impossible. There is no measure 
for the things of the spirit. But there have been some strik- 
ing results of the growth of national feeling. In 1874 there 
were still so many limitations on Canadian self-govern- 
ment that Edward Blake was able to describe Canadians 
as “four millions of Britons who are not free.” Canada had 
then no voice in the foreign policy of the Empire. Even 
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in domestic affairs, her legislation was subject to the dis- 
allowance of the Imperial government. She could not 
control immigration from the British Isles, or Canadian 
copyright, or Canadian shipping on the high seas. She did 
not even look after the suppression of internal disorders: 
the force which put down the Riel Rebellion of 1870 was 
not a Canadian, but a British force. British troops were 
still garrisoned in Canada; and the command of the mili- 
tary forces of Canada was vested in an imperial officer. 
To-day all this has been changed. Canada has a seat of her 
own in the League of Nations, and makes her own agree- 
ments with foreign countries. Her legislation Great Britain 
no longer thinks of disallowing. She can, and does, exclude 
from Canadian ports British immigrants of an undesirable 
type. She has now her own army and navy, commanded 
by Canadian officers. The Riel Rebellion of 1885 was 
quelled by a Canadian rather than a British force; and the 
last British troops left Canada during the South African 
war. Canadian self-government could to-day hardly be 
more complete if Canada were independent; and this result 
has undoubtedly been due to the growth of Canadian 
national feeling. 


CHAPTER III 


‘ THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
CANADA 


The Liberal and Conservative parties——The two great 
historic parties of Canada have been the Liberal or Reform 
Party, and the Conservative-or (to give it its more official 
name) Liberal-Conservative Party. At times, it is true, 
third parties have arisen, and one of these, known as the 
Progressive Party, has recently made great progress in 
some of the provinces, and is a factor to be reckoned with 
in the Dominion parliament. But, as a rule, third parties 
have had in Canada brief and inglorious careers, and inter- 
est centres chiefly about the struggle between the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. 

Liberalism and conservatism.—Liberalism and conserv- 
atism correspond to two tendencies in human nature. One 
is a tendency toward change and reform; the other is a 
tendency toward acceptance of things as they are.. Some 
men are naturally inclined to attempt to make things bet- 
ter, and these men are commonly known as Liberals or 
Radicals. Others are averse to change, and like to- let 
sleeping dogs lie. These are known as Conservatives. When 
a number of men with the same tendency band themselves 
together for political action, you have a political party; and 
in this sense there was a Reform or Liberal party in Upper 
Canada, for instance, as early as 1806. In the same way, 
one may say that the followers of William Lyon Mackenzie 
were Liberals, and the supporters of the Family Compact 
were Conservatives or Tories. But these parties had not 
the highly developed organization of political parties in 
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more recent times, and they constantly tended to break up 
into smaller groups. 

Political parties in 1854.—There were in the Canadian 
parliament in 1854, for instance, no less than seven distinct 
political groups. Four of these were from Upper Canada. 
The first was the remnant of the Family Compact, or High 
Tory party, led by Sir Allan MacNab, who had commanded 
the loyal forcestin Upper Canada in 1837. The second was 
the moderate Conservative party, led by a rising young 
Kingston lawyer, named John A. Macdonald. The third 
was the party known as the “Baldwin Reformers”, moder- 
ate Liberals, who had been followers of Robert Baldwin. 
Lastly, there was a small, but growing, Radical or ad- 
vanced Liberal party, commonly known by the term 
“Clear Grits’—a nickname derived from the description of 
them as “All sand and no dirt, clear grit all the way 
through.” This party had no one leader, but George Brown, 
the forceful and domineering editor of the Toronto Globe, 
was already beginning to assume in it a commanding posi- 
tion. In Lower Canada there were three groups or parties. 
First, there was the “parti blew” (blue party), comprising 
the great majority of French Canadians. This party had 
been led by Louis Lafontaine, the colleague of Baldwin, 
and had. been nominally Liberal. But the French Can- 
adians are an essentially conservative people, and the liber- 
alism of this party was more apparent than real. Secondly, 
there was a small party known as the “parti rouge’ (red 
party), composed of real French-Canadian Liberals, some 
of whom had radical or republican leanings. Lastly there 
was the English-speaking minority in Lower Canada, com- 
posed of representatives of the English-speaking popula- 
tion of the Eastern Townships and Montreal. 

Formation of the Liberal-Conservative party.—In the sum- 
mer of 1854, the moderate Liberal administration of Fran- 
cis Hincks and A. N. Morin was defeated, and resigned. 
The governor then invited Sir Allan MacNab, the official 
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leader of the opposition, to form a government. MacNab’s 
immediate followers, however, were only a handful, and 
he therefore invited John A. Macdonald to assist him in 
forming a cabinet. Macdonald by this time had acquired 
that skill and adroitness in the management of men which 
marked so conspicuously his long political career. He had, 
moreover, the gift of genial and convivial manners, and was 
personally popular in the House. He took the view that 
the bounds of the Conservative party should be enlarged 
“so as to embrace every person desirous of being counted 
as a progressive Conservative.” The moderate or Baldwin 
Liberals differed very little in political views from the mod- 
erate Conservatives, and Macdonald had little difficulty in 
persuading them to support the new cabinet. The majority 
of the French Canadians, however, he found it more dif- 
ficult to win over. It was not easy for the sometime rebels 
of ’37 to join hands with English-speaking Tories. But 
Macdonald had cultivated cordial relations with them so 
diligently, and their natural instincts were so essentially 
conservative, that they, in the end, agreed also to the coali- 
tion. In this way, there was brought about between Mac- 
donald and the majority of the French Canadians a work- 
ing alliance which lasted until Macdonald’s death, and was 
indeed the corner-stone of his success. To the party thus 
formed was given the name Liberal-Conservative, and this 
party has had a continuous history from that day to this. 
The groups left in opposition, namely the “Clear Grits” 
and the parti rouge (for the English-speaking minority of 
Lower Canada gave to the government a general support) 
were, on the other hand, the nucleus from which has grown 
the Liberal party of to-day. 

The coalition of 1864——The history of political parties 
in Canada between 1854 and 1864 has already been dealt 
with, and need not pe recounted here. The two parties 
were so evenly divided, and the two parts of the province 
were so bitterly arrayed against each other, that govern- 
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ment came to a deadlock. The resignation of the second 
Taché-Macdonald government in June, 1864, brought on a 
crisis. In order to find a way out of the deadlock, George 
Brown and John A. Macdonald were persuaded to form a 
coalition government. This coalition had the support of all 
but the parti rouge and a wing of the “Clear Grit” party, 
and it successfully carried through the great project of Con- 
federation. George Brown found it very difficult to work 
in harmony with Macdonald, and at the end of 1865 he 
withdrew from the government. But a number of his 
Liberal colleagues declined to follow him. The coalition, 
therefore, remained in existence until Confederation was 
completed, though Macdonald came to occupy in it a more 
and more outstanding position. 

Confederation.—The Dominion of Canada came into 
existence on July 1, 1867. The task of forming the first 
government of the Dominion was entrusted by Lord Monck, 
the governor-general, to Macdonald, who had now been 
knighted for his services. Macdonald saw clearly that the 
first years of the new Dominion would be a critical period. 
“Confederation,” he said, “is only yet in the gristle, and it 
will require five years more before it hardens into bone.” 
He was therefore anxious that the first government which 
presided over the infancy of the Dominion should be, like 
that which had presided over its birth, a coalition. He 
even went the length of decrying the evils of partyism. 
“Party,” he said, “is merely a struggle for office, the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few.” In his first cabinet he 
included an almost equal number of Liberals and Con- 
servatives; and he made an honest attempt to set up a 
non-party government. 

The Liberal party—He did not, however, succeed in 
getting rid of opposition. George Brown broke with the 
Liberal leaders who had entered the cabinet; and at a party 
convention held in Toronto in 1868 he carried the majority 
of the old “Clear Grit” party with him. In Quebec, the 
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Rouges remained in opposition; and thus the Liberal party, 
though greatly weakened, survived what was regarded as 
Macdonald’s attempt to wreck it. Gradually, the Liberal 
members of Macdonald’s cabinet retired; the great majority 
of the Liberals who had supported the coalition government 
reverted to their former allegiance; and by 1872 the cabinet 
had become essentially a Conservative body. Macdonald’s 
attempt to set up a non-party 
government had failed; and the 
stage was set for another strug- 
gle between Conservatives and 
Liberals. 

The “Pacific scandal’.—The 
climax came in the year 1873. 
In 1872 there had been a general 
election; and during the contest 
Macdonald and his French-Can- 
adian colleague Cartier had been 
so foolish as to obtain large 
contributions to the campaign 
funds of the Liberal-Conserva- 

Tay Greanicos: tive party from Sir Hugh Allan, 

the great Montreal financier to 

whom had been granted the contract for building the Can- 

adian Pacific Railway. The Liberals obtained evidence as to 

these contributions, including a telegram which Macdonald 

had sent to J. J. C. Abbott, Allan’s lawyer, which ran as 
follows: 


“Tmmediate, private. I must have another ten thou- 
sand—will be the last time of calling. Do not fail me; 
answer to-day.” 


Macdonald defended himself with great courage and elo- 
quence. “These hands,” he exclaimed, with a dramatie 
gesture, “are clean”: and he threw himself on the mercy of 
the House in a passionate peroration which ended: 
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“T am equal to either fortune. I can see past the 
decision of this House, either for or against me; but 
whether it be for or against me, I know—and it is no 
vain boast for me to say so, for even my enemies will 
admit that I am no boaster—that there does not exist 
in this country a man who has given more of his time, 
more of his heart, more of his wealth, more of his intel- 
lect and power, such as they may NS for the good of 
this Dominion of Canada.” 


But his appeal was in vain. The “Pacific scandal”, as the 
incident came to be known, had shocked the House; and a 
number of Macdonald’s supporters, headed by Donald 
Smith (afterwards Lord Strathcona), announced that they 
would be compelled to vote with the opposition. Without 
waiting for a vote Macdonald submitted his resignation to 
the governor-general, and the first administration of the 
Dominion came to an end. 

The Mackenzie government.—The governor-general sent 
for Alexander Mackenzie, one of the Liberal leaders; and 
Mackenzie formed in 1873 a Liberal government. Another 
general election was held, and in this the Conservative 
party suffered an overwhelming defeat. Macdonald came 
back to the House with a group of only forty-five sup- 
porters; and there were many who regarded him as a ruined 
politician. He himself wished to make way for some 
younger man; but the “Old Guard”, as he called his handful 
of supporters, would not hear of his resignation, and so he 
decided to bide his time. He did not have long to wait. 
Alexander Mackenzie, the new prime minister, was a man 
of great integrity and some ability. But he lacked Sir John 
Macdonald’s charm of manner; and he was economical to 
the point of being cheese-paring. He antagonized, as time 
went on, an increasing number of his supporters, and rifts 
began to appear in the Liberal party. “Give the Grits rope 
enough,” Macdonald had said, “and they will hang them- 
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selves.” He was right. At the end of 1878 a general elec- 
tion became due; and in this election the Mackenzie 
government was swept from power by a majority hardly 
less spectacular than that which had carried them to power 
in 1873. 

The issue of protection—The issue on which the election 
was fought was the question of protection. There had been 
“bad times” in Canada during 
the Mackenzie régime; and a de- 
mand had sprung up, stimulated 
by the campaign of the “Can- 
ada First” party, for the erec- 
tion of a tariff barrier to pro- 
tect Canadian industries. Mac- 
donald was perhaps at heart a 
free-trader ; but when Mackenzie 
came out openly in favour of 
free trade, he promptly became, 
with that frank opportunism 
which distinguished him, a pro- 
tectionist. “Protection has done 

ALEXANDER MackeNzIE so much for me,” he told his 

- friend Goldwin Smith, “that I 
feel I must do something for protection.” His protection 
platform he called the “National Policy,” on the ground 
that it was designed to build up Canada as a nation; and 
the “N. P.”, as the National Policy was called for short, 
brought him back to power. Thus, after five brief years, 
the apparently discredited politician of “Pacific Scandal” 
fame became again prime minister of Canada. 

Macdonald’s last years.—The lease of power which Sir 
John Macdonald obtained in 1878 lasted until his death in 
1891. During this period there were three general elec- 
tions—in 1882, in 1887, and again, just before Macdonald’s 
death, in 1891. In all three the Conservatives were tri- 
umphant, not by the majorities of 1878, but by majorities 
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that were adequate. In these years Macdonald gained a 
hold on the affections of the Canadian people such as no 
other statesman perhaps has ever obtained. His last elec- 
tion was gained with the cry of “The old flag, the old man, 
and the old policy”; and the result was more a personal 
tribute to Macdonald than anything else. During the same 
period the Liberals, in an attempt to restore their fallen 
fortunes, changed leaders twice. First, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie was replaced by Edward Blake, and then Edward 
Blake was replaced by Wilfrid Laurier, but to no purpose. 
While Macdonald lived, he reigned, like the Turk, “with no 
rival near the throne.” 

The collapse of the Conservatives.—Macdonald’s death in 
1891 brought about, however, a change. Once the master 
hand was removed, the Conservative party went to pieces. 
Between 1891 and 1896 there were no less than four Con- 
servative prime ministers, Sir John Abbott, Sir John 
Thompson, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and Sir Charles Tupper. 
Sir John Abbott, who was little more than a stop-gap, re- 
tired in 1892; Sir John Thompson, a man of great ability, 
died at Windsor Castle in 1894; Sir Mackenzie Bowell was 
forced, by internal dissensions in the Conservative party, 
to resign in 1896; and Sir Charles Tupper, who returned 
from England to attempt to revive the fortunes of the 
party, was defeated at the polls later in 1896. 

Separate schools in Manitoba.—The election of 1896 was 
fought over the question of separate Roman Catholic schools 
in Manitoba. From the earliest times there had been in 
Manitoba a French-speaking Roman Catholic population, 
descended from the French fur-traders. These people had 
enjoyed for some time after 1870 the privilege of separate 
schools, under Roman Catholic auspices; and when these 
schools were abolished, they naturally objected. They were 
able to enlist the support of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Quebec; and the Dominion government was requested to 
foree Manitoba to give them what they regarded as their 
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' rights. Now the Conservative government had always 
relied for its support, not only on the Orangemen of On- 
tario, but also on the French Roman Catholics of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. Sir Charles Tupper decided to bring in 
what was called “remedial legislation” to compel Manitoba 
to give the French of that province separate schools; and on 
this issue he went to the country. The election was not 
without its amusing side. Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of 
the Liberal party, was a French Canadian and a Roman 
Catholic; and he might have been expected to support the 
French-Canadian Roman Catholics of Manitoba. . But he 
took refuge in the doctrine of provincial rights. Manitoba, 
he maintained, should be left free to decide the matter of 
separate schools as it thought fit, without interference from 
the Dominion government. On this issue the election was 
fought; and the result was a triumphant vindication of 
Laurier’s wisdom and moderation. 

The Laurier government.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier (for such 
he soon became) formed in 1896 a strong administration, 
in which were included the Liberal prime ministers of 
several of the provinces; and he gained over the country 
an ascendancy hardly less complete than that which had 
been obtained by Sir John Macdonald. Among the French 
Canadians, who were pleased to have a statesman of their 
own race in the position of prime minister of the Dominion, 
he became a political idol; and he captured the imagin- 
ation even of the English-speaking provinces. A superb 
orator, both in French and in English, he was also a man 
of striking personal appearance. As he grew older, he 
acquired a head of long white hair, which he called his 
“white plume”, and which he likened to the oriflamme of 
Henry of Navarre. He was a scholar and a student, rather 
than a business man, and his handling of Canada’s railway 
problem will always remain a blot on his record, but as a 
politician he was marvellously successful. As a result, he 
enjoyed power for no less than fifteen years—a longer 
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continuous period of office than even Sir John Macdonald 
enjoyed. This period was one of great economic pros- 
perity, partly owing to the vigorous immigration policy 
adopted by the government, and the railway-building that 
accompanied it. But no government can hope to hold office 
indefinitely. As time passes its high ideals tend to disap- 
pear, and it becomes chiefly interested in retaining power. 
This was the fate of the Laurier 
government, and its fall in 1911 
was as sudden and dramatic 
as had been that of the Mac- 
kenzie government a generation 
before. 

Reciprocity. — The primary 
cause of the defeat of the 
Laurier government in 1911 
was the reciprocity agreement 
which it negotiated with the 
government of the United 
States. Reciprocity in trade 
between Canada and the United 
States had often been urged, Sin Witeew’ Lacainn 
and from 1855 to 1866 a reci- 
procity agreement had actually been in force with re- 
gard to raw materials and natural substances—an agree- 
ment that had been of great benefit to Canada. But the 
treaty had been brought to an end by the United States; 
and since 1866 the United States had rejected all proposals 
for its renewal. In the meantime, Canada had built up a 
strong interprovincial trade, and had adopted the “Na- 
tional Policy.” When Laurier proposed a renewal of reci- 
procity arrangements: in 1911, many Canadians felt that to 
wipe out the tariff barriers between Canada and the United 
States, and to encourage trade to flow north and south 
instead of east and west, would undo a large part of the 
work effected. by Confederation, by the National Policy, 
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and by the transcontinental railways. They, therefore, 
voted against reciprocity; and the government of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier fell at the polls. 

The Borden government.—The task of forming a new 
government was entrusted to Robert L. Borden, the leader 
of. the Conservative opposition. Sir Robert Borden (as the 
new prime minister soon became) was an able Halifax 
lawyer, who lacked the mag- 
netism of either Sir John Mac- 
donald or Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Yet it was he who was called 
upon to administer the affairs 
of Canada through the critical 
period of the Great War of 
1914-18. When the Great War 
broke out, a political truce was 
proclaimed in Canada; and this 
truce Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Liberals at first carefully ob- 
served. But in 1917 the gov- 

ae Renter ones ernment became convinced that, 
if Canada was to bear her full 
part in the war,it would be necessary to adopt conscription, 
or compulsory military service. With them a large number 
of Liberals, especially in the English-speaking provinces, 
were in agreement. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier, influenced 
perhaps by the fact that Quebec was opposed to conscrip- 
tion, declined to join in forcing conscription on the coun- 
try; and the Liberal party was rent in twain. Large num- 
bers of Liberals supported the Unionist or coalition govern- 
ment which Sir Robert Borden now formed; and in the 
elections of 1917 Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the remnaut of 
the Liberal party were defeated at the polls. 

The Unionist party——The Unionist government of Sir 
Robert Borden, supported by the Conservative party and 
the conscriptionist wing of the Liberal party, saw Canada 
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through the later years of the Great War; and it had dur- 
ing these years a record of which any government might 
have been proud. But it attempted to deal also with the 
problems of the period of reconstruction after the war; 
and here its suecess was less pronounced. Gradually the 
Liberal members withdrew from it, just as they had with- 
drawn from Macdonald’s coalition government after 1867; 
and it became essentially a Conservative administration. 
As such, it became, like all post-war governments, increas- 
ingly unpopular in the country. In 1920, Sir Robert Bor- 
den, having read the handwriting on the wall, retired to 
private life; and his place was taken by one of his lieuten- 
ants, Mr. Meighen. But the Meighen government failed to 
commend itself to the country; and, in the elections of 1921, 
it went down to defeat. 

The Mackenzie King government.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
had died in 1919, and the task of forming a Liberal govern- 
ment fell upon William Lyon Mackenzie King, a disciple of 
Laurier, and a grandson of the rebel of 1837. The King 
administration had to depend, from the beginning, on the 
support of the Farmers’ or Progressive party, which had 
gained at the end of the war great strength in some of the 
provinces. But with this support it was enabled to carry 
on the government; and at the present time (1925) is still 
in office. The time has not yet come to pronounce judgment 
on its administration of the affairs of Canada, and no one 
ean tell what fate the future may have in store for it. For 
the moment, neither the Liberal nor the Conservative party 
is as strong as it once was; and it is possible that 
the two-party system which has been in vogue for so many 
years had now broken down. A third party may some day 
seize power in Canada. Buteany such party will have 
difficulty in competing with the two great parties which 
have controlled for so many years the destinies of Canada, 
and which can write on their banners the names of such 
statesmen as Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


“Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.” 


JOHN Mitton, Sonnet xvi 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER I 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 


Canada’s foreign relations.—Canada is a country with 
only one near neighbour, the United States of America; 
and consequently the history of her relations with the out- 
side world is largely the history of her relations with that 
country. 

Before the RevolutionWhen the American Revolution- 
ary War, which resulted in the birth of the United States, 
broke out, Canada had been for only a few years a British 
possession; and the British foothold in Canada was, there- 
fore, at that time somewhat insecure. Not only were there, 
among the English-speaking settlers in Canada, many 
sympathizers with the American rebels, but it was reason- 
able to suppose that the French Canadians would welcome 
an opportunity to throw off the yoke so recently imposed on 
them. Sir Guy Carleton, the governor of Canada, had very 
few troops for the defence of the colony; and it seemed 
probable that, if the Americans made a serious attempt to 
capture Canada, it would be added to the thirteen colonies 
which had already revolted. 

The invasion of Canada.—EKarly in 1775, therefore, the 
revolutionary leaders decided to invade Canada, and try to 
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win it over to the revolutionary cause. Military operations 
began in the summer of that year with the surprise and 
capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point on Lake Cham- 
plain by Ethan Allen and his “Green Mountain boys.” 
Carleton had urged that these posts should be strongly 
garrisoned, but his advice had been disregarded; and they 
capitulated immediately to the demand that they should 
surrender “in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” The main attack on Canada was as- 
signed, shortly after this, to two small armies, one under 
Brigadier-General Richard Montgomery, a former British 
army officer, whose brother. had fought under Wolfe at 
Quebec, and the other under Colonel Benedict Arnold, an 
American, who later became a traitor to the American 
cause. Arnold’s force was to strike up the Kennebec River 
through the wilds of Maine to Quebec; while Montgomery’s 
army was to advance on Montreal by way of Lake Cham- 
plain, and then join forces with Arnold before Quebec. 
Military operations.—The American campaign went at 
first as smoothly as clock-work. Fort Chambly, on the 
Richelieu River, was captured by Montgomery; and owing 
to the failure of the British officer in command to destroy 
his guns and ammunition, the Americans obtained the artil- 
lery which they needed to reduce the fort at St. John’s. 
Once these places were taken, the way was open to Mont- 
real. Carleton would have been glad to defend Montreal; 
but he had no British troops there, the English inhabitants 
of the town were thoroughly disaffected, and the French 
Canadians were stolidly neutral. On November 13, there- 
fore, Montgomery was able to occupy Montreal without op- 
position; and Carleton made his escape down the river to 
Quebec, thanks only to the good offices of some friendly In- 
dians, who paddled him silently in a birch-bark canoe past 
the American outposts. On his arrival at Quebec, Carleton 
found Arnold and his men already opposite the citadel, on 
the Lévis shore; they had ascended the Kennebec, crossed 
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the height of land, and descended the Chaudiére—a march 
through impassable country hardly paralleled in military 
history. Carleton promptly ensconced himself in Quebec, 
and there he organized his slender forces for a last stand 
against the invader. Hardly had he done so when Mont- 
gomery joined forces with Arnold before the walls of 
Quebec, and the siege commenced. 

The siege of Quebec.—Then the troubles of the Amer- 
icans began. They lacked 
the artillery necessary to ef- 
fect a breach in the walls, 
and they were compelled to 
fall back on the expedient of 
a night assault. This took 
place on New Year’s Eve, 
1775. Under cover of a pre- 
tended attack against the 
walls carried out by some 
French Canadians who had 
joined the Americans, Mont- 
gomery led part of his force 
against the barricades at the 
western end of the lower 
town, and Arnold led the ORM a ASL OrON 
rest against the barricades at the eastern end. The attack 
was a complete failure. At the moment of the assault 
Montgomery was killed; and Arnold, after forcing one bar- 
ricade, was wounded, and many of his men were captured. 
General Wooster, who succeeded to the command, was 
forced to withdraw his troops; and the rest of the winter 
was spent in wearisome blockade. 

Later stages of the struggle.——Carleton, who had learned 
the lesson of the battle of the Plains of Abraham, sat tight 
within the walls of Quebec; and when spring came, and 
reinforcements for the British arrived, the Americans were 
forced to beat a hasty retreat. They evacuated Montreal 
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and St. John’s; their naval force on Lake Champlain was 
destroyed; and at the end of 1776 only Ticonderoga re- 
mained in their hands. So ended what has been called “the 
struggle for the fourteenth colony.” In the later stages of 
the Revolutionary War, Canada was the base from which 
many of the British military operations were conducted ; 
and in the Illinois country, which had been part of New 
France, and had been made part of Canada by the Quebec 
Act, an American frontiersman named George Rogers 
Clark carried out a series of gallant campaigns which re- 
sulted in driving the British back to the walls of Detroit, 
and in wresting from them.the whole of what is known 
as “the Old North West”. But apart from these operations 
the Americans made no attempt during the later stages of 
the revolutionary struggle to invade Canada again; and the 
danger that Canada would be lost to the British Empire 
for the time being passed away. 

The Peace of Versailles—The American Revolution came 
to an end with the Peace of Versailles in 1782. Among 
other things, this treaty attempted to define the boundary 
line between Canada and the revolted colonies. The boun- 
dary began in the east at “the north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia” (whatever that was intended to be); thence it ran 
along the highlands which divided the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic and along the forty-fifth parallel of north 
latitude, to the Iroquois or Cataraqui River; and from this 
point it followed the chain of the Great Lakes, until it 
reached the Lake of the Woods. From this lake a line was 
to have been drawn due west to the Mississippi. But unfor- 
tunately such a line did not then, and does not now, touch 
the Mississippi, which rises farther south. The state of 
geographical knowledge was such at that time that this 
attempt to define the boundary between Canada and the 
United States resulted in hopeless confusion, and gave rise 
later to endless disputes which for nearly a century em- 
bittered the relations between the two countries. 
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Clauses relating to the Loyalists—The other articles 
of the treaty which affected Canada were those relating to 
the Loyalists. Large numbers of the American colonists 
had espoused the British cause during the war; and it was 
regarded by the British peace commissioners as a point of 
honour that they should safeguard the interests of these 
Loyalists as much as possible. They obtained for them 
terms which were, on paper, not unsatisfactory. British 
subjects were to “meet with no lawful impediment to the 
recovery of the full value in sterling money of all bona fide 
debts heretofore contracted”; no future confiscations of 
Loyalists’ property were to take place; and no one was to 
suffer any future loss or damage for any part he might 
have taken in the war. The American commissioners pro- 
mised also that Congress would “earnestly recommend” to 
the legislatures of the various states the restitution of con- 
fiseated property. But these undertakings were more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance; and many 
thousands of Loyalists were driven from their homes, pen- 
niless and destitute. 

The result of the Loyalist migration to Canada.—As we 
have seen, tens of thousands of these Loyalists settled in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Quebec. These new settlers were not only passionately loyal 
to the British Empire, but they were also bitterly antagon- 
istic to the United States, as a result of the treatment 
meted out to them. To this day hostility in Canada to- 
ward the United States is in some degree to be attributed 
to the feeling which the original Loyalist settlers enter- 
tained toward their old adversaries; and at every stage of 
Canadian history this feeling has had its influence. It is 
true that the treatment of the Loyalists by the American 
revolutionists is not the brightest page in the history of 
the United States; but time is a great peacemaker, and 
already there are signs that the ashes of these old contro- 
versies are being buried. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WAR OF 1812 


Strained relations with the United States—For many 
years after the close of the American Revolution, relations 
between Great Britain and the United States were strained. 
Because of the failure of the Americans to fulfill their 
treaty obligations toward the Loyalists, the British re- 
tained for a time the “western posts” of Michillimackinac, 
Detroit, Niagara, Fort Erie, Oswego, and Oswegatchie (now 
Ogdensburg) ; and it was not until 1796 that these posts 
were handed over to the Americans. The Americans, for 
their part, accused the British of stirring up against them 
the Indians of the “Old North West”, who had grown very 
restive on account of American immigration into their 
hunting grounds. Only the wisdom and influence of George 
Washington prevented a renewal of the conflict between 
Great Britain.and the United States in the dying years of 
the eighteenth century. 

Causes of the War of 1812.—The defeat of the western 
Indians by the American General Wayne in 1794, and the 
surrender of the western lake-posts in 1796, somewhat re- 
lieved the tension for a time. But in the early years of the 
nineteenth century new causes of friction appeared, and 
these led to the War of 1812, in which Canada was deeply 
involved. This war had its roots in questions connected 
with the Napoleonic struggle in Europe. In 1806 Napoleon 
published the Berlin Decree, which declared the British 
Isles to be in a state of blockade, and prohibited all com- 
merce and correspondence with them. Great Britain re- 
plied in 1807 with Orders-in-Council forbidding neutrals 
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to trade with any port which was closed to British vessels, 
thus declaring in effect a blockade of Napoleon’s continental 
system. In the struggle which ensued, Great Britain found 
it necessary to search repeatedly neutral vessels on the 
high seas; and sometimes, when British subjects were found 
on these neutral vessels, they were impressed for service in 
the British navy. 

The war party in the United States.—These actions great- 
ly incensed the American people, as infringements of the 
rights of neutrals. To a young, proud, and sensitive people, 
it was galling in the extreme that their ships should have 
to submit to search by the vessels of a foreign power, and 
that sailors on ships flying the Stars and Stripes should be 
forcibly impressed, even though they were sometimes de- 
serters from the British navy. Thomas Jefferson, the presi- 
dent of the United States, attempted to avoid trouble by 
persuading Congress to pass an Embargo Act, under which 
American ships were detained at home; but the embargo 
proved difficult of enforcement in the face of the active 
hostility of a large section of the American people. It is 
true that opinion in New England was opposed to war with 
Great Britain, and that in most of the other states there 
was a powerful minority in favour of peace. But a strong 
and growing party, especially in the inland states, was bent 
on humbling Great Britain; and there is reason to believe 
that an element in this party thought the time opportune 
to invade and capture Canada. In the summer of 1812 the 
war party gained the ascendancy in Congress, and war was 
declared. 

Canada the target of attack—Although Canada had no 
connection with the causes of the war, she was the most 
obvious target of attack, and she bore almost the whole 
brunt of the war. There were in Canada at that time less 
than 5,000 British regulars; and the population of the 
colony was still very small. Had the American people 
been united in prosecuting the war, the result would have 
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been beyond peradventure. But, fortunately for the Can- 
adians, opposition to the war in the United States paralysed 
the striking power of the American forces. Dissension made 
itself felt, not only among the rank-and-file of the army, 
but even in the councils of war. Massachusetts declined to 
send its militia to the front; and many militiamen from 
other states refused, when the time came, to cross into Can- 
adian territory. Added to this was the fact that Canada 
was still largely a virgin wilderness, in which an invading 
foree was seriously hampered by the absence of roads; and 
that this wilderness was inhabited by a people bitterly an- 
tagonistic to the United States, and determined to defend 
their independence to the last ditch. 

‘General Hull’s invasion.—The first invasion of Canada 
took place at the western end of the upper province. Early 
in July, 1812, General Hull, with an army of about. 2,000 
men, marched north to Detroit. and from there crossed over 
to Sandwich, on the Canadian side. MHull heralded his 
arrival on Canadian soil by issuing a rather bombastic 
proclamation, in which he posed as coming to rescue Canada 
from British tyranny. In this attitude, he was no doubt 
perfectly sincere. The prejudice existing at that time 
among Americans against monarchical institutions was 
such that they could not regard themselves in any other 
light than as deliverers; they were like the French repub- 
licans, who “forced men to be free”. In thinking, however, 
that the Canadians were waiting to be “liberated”, Hull 
was seriously in error. Apart from a number of American 
settlers who had come into the country after 1791, attracted 
by the offer of free lands, neither the Loyalist population of 
Upper Canada nor the French population of Lower Canada 
looked on the American invaders with anything but im- 
placable hostility. 

Isaac Brock.—The administrator of Upper Canada at 
this time, and the commander of the forces in the province, 
was General Isaac Brock. Brock was a young British of- 
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ficer of the best type, with a bold and daring genius for 
war. He promptly grasped the fact that only by a vigorous 
offensive movement could the British make up for their 
inferiority in numbers. Obtaining the assistance of the 
Indians, under their great chief Tecumseh, he made a 
rapid forced march to the western end of the province, 
forced Hull to retire on De- 
troit, and then, with an 
audacity almost foolhardy, 
erossed over to American 
soil, and attacked Detroit 
itself. He had at his dis- 
posal only about 700 troops 
and 600 Indians; whereas 
_ Hull held a strongly forti- 
fied post with a force of 
2,000 men and 25 pieces of 
ordnance. Yet so bold was 
Brock’s strategy that the 
Americans lost courage; 
Hull surrendered before the 
British attack was actually 
launched; and Detroit was thus occupied “without the 
sacrifice of a drop of British blood.” 

The battle of Queenston Heights—The next point of 
attack by the Americans was the Niagara frontier. Dur- 
ing the summer the Americans had concentrated troops and 
supplies on the eastern bank of the Niagara River; and 
under cover of the night of October 12, they launched an 
attempt to land on the Canadian side of the river, near the 
little village of Queenston. Before Brock, whose head- 
quarters were at the mouth of the river, could reach the 
scene of action, his troops had repulsed the American at- 
tack; but shortly after his arrival, a foothold was obtained 
on the heights above Queenston by a detachment under 
Captain Wool, afterwards a distinguished American gen- 
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eral, who had found a hidden path up the bank of the gorge. 
Brock, with his customary dash and gallantry, immediate- 
ly placed himself at the head of an attempt to drive the 
Americans from their place of vantage; and in this attempt 
he fell mortally wounded. The loss of their beloved leader 
greatly discouraged the British, and for a time the situation 
looked hopeless. But General Sheaffe, Brock’s second-in- 
command, later in the day organized a second attack 
against the American position on the heights, and suc- 
ceeded in driving Captain Wool’s detachment into the 
river. A little later, the Americans made another attempt 
to force a crossing above Queenston Heights, but this was 
no more successful than their attack on Queenston Heights 
itself. They thereupon retired to take up winter quarters 
at Buffalo; and the year 1812 ended with Canadian soil 
everywhere intact. The only disaster which the British 
had suffered was in the death of Brock, a general whose 
presence was worth many battalions. 

The Detroit frontier in 1813.—The year 1813 saw a more 
energetic prosecution of the war by the Americans. A 
campaign was planned in which three-fold operations were 
to be conducted against the Detroit frontier, against the 
Niagara frontier, and against Montreal. In the western- 
most sphere, opposite Detroit, the year opened auspiciously 
for the British. In January an American force, advancing 
upon Sandwich, was attacked by Colonel Procter at French- 
town, and compelled to surrender. But after this initial 
success, Procter’s star waned. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to storm Fort Meigs, on the Maumee River, he was 
obliged to fall back on Amherstburg, in Upper Canada. 
Here he attempted to stand his ground; but later in the 
year his position was rendered untenable by the victory of 
the American naval force on Lake Erie, under Commodore 
Isaac Chauncey. Chauncey, with great energy and fore- 
sight, had built on Lake Erie an American fleet which, under 
Lieutenant Perry, met and annihilated, on September 9, 
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the British flotilla on the lake. This battle of Lake Erie 
forced Procter to fall back from Amherstburg to Sandwich, 
and to retreat up the valley of the Thames River. The 
retreat was badly conducted; and the American land forces, 
following at Procter’s heels, came up with him at Moravian- 
town. Proctor’s troops were routed, and many of them 
were taken prison- 
ers. Among the 
dead on the battle- 
field was the great 
Shawnee chief 
Tecumseh, the great- 
est soldier the In- 
dian tribes ever pro- 
duced. Proctor, who 
escaped “by the fleet- 
ness. of his horse’, 
was afterwards 
court-martialed for 
his conduct of the 
operations, and sent- 
enced to be publicly 
reprimanded. 
The Niagara fron- 
tier in 1813.—On 
the Niagara fron- 
tier, the Americans 
at first swept all before them. They massed no less than 
7,000 troops along the Niagara River; and the British 
were compelled to evacuaie the whole of the Niagara 
peninsula. The Americans obtained also on Lake Ontario 
the naval supremacy which they were winning on Lake 
Erie; and in April they were able to send an expedition 
against York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper Canada. 
The small British force defending the town made an inef- 
fectual resistance, and then withdrew toward Kingston, 
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leaving the place in the hands of the American landing 
party. But in the latter part of the year, the British were 
able to revive their fallen fortunes. On June 5, Colonel 
Harvey, who was afterwards to become the official parent 
of responsible government in Nova Scotia, made a brilliant 
and successful attack on the Americans at Stoney Creek, 
near the western end of Lake Ontario; and by the end of 
the year the British had not only driven the Americans 
from the Niagara peninsula, but had even crossed the 
Niagara river, and had carried the war into the enemy’s 
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country. Unfortunately, the Americans, in retiring, 
burned the unfortified town of Newark (now Niagara-on- 
the-Lake) ; and this act led on the part of the British to 
terrible reprisals, notably the destruction of Buffalo and 
the burning of the puble buildings at Washington, the 
latter by a landing-party from the British fleet in the At- 
lantic. At the same time, Commodore Yeo, an able British 
officer who had taken command of the British fleet on the 
lakes, succeeded in holding in check the naval activity of 


the Americans, even though he was not able to drive them 
from the lakes. 
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The campaign against Montreal_—The most important and 
critical, however, of the American operations in 1813 were 
those directed against Montreal. The real objective of these 
operations was Kingston, where the Canadian shipyards 
were situated; but it was thought that Kingston might be 
more easily reduced by eapturing Montreal first, and thus 
cutting off communication between Kingston and the sea. 
On Montreal two armies were to 
converge. One, under General 
Wilkinson, was to advance from 
Sackett’s Harbour on Lake On- 
tario; the other, under General 
Wade Hampton, was to advance 
from Lake Champlain. The two 
forces were to meet at the mouth 
of the River Chateauguay, and 
then descend on Montreal by - 
way of Lachine. 

The battle of Chateauguay.— 
Wilkinson’s force began the des- {fie 
cent of the St. Lawrence on No- = 
vember 5. Its advance was har- Cotonri pe SALABERRY 
assed by British gunboats and by 
small bodies of Canadian militia; and on November 11 its 
rearguard was defeated at Chrystler’s Farm by a small 
column under Colonel Morrison. Meanwhile, General 
Hampton had also suffered a check. He had invaded Can- 
adian soil on September 20, and had advanced to the Cha- 
teauguay River. Here he encountered, near the junction of 
the Chateauguay and Outard Rivers, a small force of three 
hundred French-Canadian Voltigeurs under Colonel de 
Salaberry. On October 25 Salaberry was reinforced by six 
hundred men under Colonel Macdonell, and gave battle to 
Hampton, who had at least 3,000 troops. Despite the dis- 
parity in numbers Salaberry’s men fought with such dash 
and heroism that the Americans were thrown back, and 
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forced to beat a retreat. The battle of Chateauguay, which 
was one of the most brilliant exploits of the war, saved 
Montreal, for the season was so far advanced that the Am- 
ericans, their plans having miscarried, thought it best to 
break off the campaign; but it had an importance even be- 
yond this. The fact that on this field of battle French Can- 
adians and English Canadians had fought side by side 
against the American invader served to weld together, as 
nothing else could have welded them together, the two 
races by which Canada is inhabited. 

The campaign of 1814 in Upper Canada.—In the spring 
of 1814, the Americans for the third time returned to 
attack. On the Niagara frontier, a new American general, 
Jacob Brown, had at first some success. He expelled the 
British from American soil, crossed the Niagara River, de- 
feated a British force at Chippewa, and seized Fort Erie. 
But when he advanced against Fort George, at the mouth 
of the Niagara River, he was met by the main British 
forces at Lundy’s Lane, near Niagara Falls. Here a stub- 
born and bloody engagement took place, in which both sides 
claimed a victory; but the result was that the American 
advance was stayed, and Fort George remained intact. 
Brown did not receive from Commodore Chauncey the 
naval support on which he had counted, and the arrival in 
Montreal of considerable British reinforcements, fresh 
from the Peninsular campaigns, induced him to fall back. 
By the end of the year Fort Erie had been once more 
evacuated by the Americans, and Upper Canada was again 
free of the invader. 

The battle of Plattsburg—tIn Lower Canada, Sir George 
Prévost, the governor of Canada, felt himself strong enough 
in 1814 to assume the offensive against the Americans. He 
advanced on Plattsburg, on the western side of Lake Cham- 
plain, and forced the Americans to retire before him. His 
expedition unfortunately ended in disaster; for realizing 
that a naval superiority on Lake Champlain was an essen- 
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tial to success on land, he hurried the weak British flotilla 
into action before it was ready, stood idly by while it was 
defeated, and then made an inglorious retirement. But at 
any rate his advance prevented a second American attempt 
against Montreal, and to this extent justified itself. 

The end of the war.—On the events of the war in other 
quarters, it is not necessary to dwell here in detail. In the 
summer of 1814 the British Atlantic fleet sailed into Chesa- 
peake Bay, and landed an army which defeated the 
Americans under the eyes of President Madison, occupied 
Washington, and burned its public buildings in re- 
prisal for the destruction of Newark. In January, 1815, a 
British army, composed mainly of Peninsular veterans, 
landed near New Orleans, and was badly defeated by the 
American militia under General Andrew Jackson. But 
before this last engagement took place, peace had already 
been signed by the British and American peace commis- 
sioners at Ghent. Both sides had grown tired of the strug- 
gle; and there was no longer any object in continuing it. 
The Orders-in-Council had long since been withdrawn, and 
with the defeat of Napoleon the questions of impressment 
and the right of search had ceased to be of importance. 
The Treaty of Ghent frankly recognized that the war had 
been a drawn game; and in its terms the causes of the 
struggle were not even mentioned. 

What the war meant to Canada.—Neither the British 
nor the Americans have looked back on the war of 1812 with 
much pride. The British, who regarded themselves as a 
race of sailors, had failed to obtain on the Great Lakes that 
naval superiority which was a requisite to success in war 
along the Canadian frontier; and the Americans, with 
military forces actually superior in numbers to the entire 
population of the country they were invading, had failed 
to establish anywhere a permanent foothold on Canadian 
soil. Only in Canada have the results of the war been re- 
garded with satisfaction. The Canadians, with the aid of 
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the British regulars, showed on many stricken fields of bat- 
tle—at Queenston Heights and Chrystler’s Farm, at 
Chateauguay and Lundy’s Lane—their ability to defend 
their own country ; and the war marked in Canada the birth 
of a real national patriotism. It bound together as nothing 
else could have done the scattered and diverse elements in 
the country; and it gave Canadians memories which are 
invoked to this day. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BOUNDARY AND FISHERIES DISPUTES 


A hundred years of peace.—Since 1815 Canada and the 
United States have been at peace. In 1838 American fili- 
busters, in conjunction with Canadian rebels, created a 
number of disturbances along the border; and in 1866 some 
Irish-American Fenians invaded the Niagara peninsula. 
But these episodes were wholly unofficial, and the govern- 
ment of the United States had no connection with them. 
For over a hundred years the two countries have enjoyed 
an uninterrupted period of friendly relations. 

The eastern boundary.—This does not mean, however, 
that during this time there have not been sources of fric- 
tion between them. Notably among these have been the 
disputes which have arisen from the attempt of the negoti- 
ators of the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 to define the boun- 
dary between the two countries. The eastern end of the 
boundary, for instance, was drawn by the treaty along the 
St. Croix River, which had been the western hmit of the old 
province of Nova Scotia; but there were flowing into 
Passamaquoddy Bay no less than three rivers, each of which 
might plausibly be regarded as the St. Croix of the early 
maps, and it was difficult to determine which of these was 
intended by the commissioners of 1783. In 1798 a joint 
British and American commission arrived at the unanimous 
conclusion that the river meant was that which is now 
known as the Schoodic. The Schoodic, however, had two 
branches, the western known also as the Schoodic, and the 
eastern known as the Chiputneticook. At first, the ma- 
jority of the commissioners favoured the western branch, 
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but there was some doubt as to what constituted its source ; 
and under these circumstances, by a compromise arrange- 
ment, the Chiputneticook was chosen. In this way the 
boundary between the old provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Massachusetts was ultimately fixed. 

The Maine boundary—But the difficulty of interpreting 
the language of the Treaty of Versailles did not end here. 
From the source of 
the St. Croix, the 
boundary line ran 
due north to the 
highlands between 
the Atlantic and the 
St. Lawrence, and 
then along the high- 
lands to the north- 
westernmost head of 
the Connecticut 
River. As a matter 
of fact, however, the 
only highlands 
reached by a line 
drawn due north 
from the St. Croix 
were those marking 
off the watershed of 
the Bay of Chaleur; and a line drawn north to these 
meant the projection of a great wedge of American 
territory between Quebec and Nova Scotia. It meant, in- 
deed, that the only practicable road between Quebee and 
Nova Scotia during the winter months would pass through 
foreign territory. In 1814 the question of identifying the 
highlands in question was referred by the Treaty of Ghent 
to a joint commission; but the commissioners disagreed 
hopelessly, and no decision was arrived at. Meanwhile, the 
necessity of settling the dispute became more urgent. 


In 
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1820 Maine was erected into a separate state, and the state 
authorities began to press the American claims. The in- 
habitants of the Madawaska region, which was in dispute, 
were included in the official census of the United States ; 
and in 1827 the arrest of an inhabitant of the Madawaska 
settlement by the authorities of New Brunswick for a time 
threatened war. In 1831 an attempt was made to settle 
the dispute by the reference of it to the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands. The latter ruled that no line 
actually fulfilled the terms of the treaty; and he suggested 
instead an equitable boundary, following in part the St. 
John and St. Francis Rivers. This award the British gov- 
ernment was prepared to accept; but the United States 
rejected it, holding that the King of the Netherlands had 
exceeded his instructions in making it. 

The Ashburton award.—The matter dragged along until 
in 1841 Daniel Webster, who was then secretary of state for 
the United States, proposed the settlement of the dispute 
by direct negotiation. The British government thereupon 
appointed Lord Ashburton to conduct the negotiations; 
and in 1842 the Ashburton Treaty at last concluded the 
matter by placing the boundary where it is now. The re- 
sult was a compromise, and was therefore unpopular on 
both sides. From that day to this Lord Ashburton has been 
held up to condemnation as having betrayed the interests 
of Canada; and, on the other hand, Daniel Webster was 
attacked by his compatriots on the ground that the treaty 
was “a British victory”. It was unfortunate that the 
award virtually cut in half the Madawaska settlement, and 
it was regrettable that it gave to the United States a wedge 
of territory which jutted in between Quebee and the Mari- 
time provinces. But the opinion of the best modern 
scholarship is that Lord Ashburton obtained for Canada all 
that could have been expected under the circumstances. 

The western boundary.—Geographical ignorance on the 
part of those who formed the treaty of 1783 caused yet 
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another difficulty. According to the treaty, the boundary 
was to run from Lake Superior to “the Long Lake”’, thence 
to the Lake of the Woods, and from the north-westernmost 
point of the Lake of the Woods due west to the Mississippi. 
As a matter of fact, there is no “Long Lake” between Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods, but rather a succes- 
sion of small lakes. And a line drawn due west from the 
Lake of the Woods does not touch the Mississippi, since that 
river rises farther south. Fortunately, this mistake was 
soon discovered; and in 1818 it was agreed that the boun- 
dary should be a line drawn from the Lake of the Woods 
along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to the Hocey 
Mountains. 

The Oregon territory—The arrangement of 1818, how- 
ever, left unsettled the question of the boundary from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. Here the conflict- 
ing claims of Great Britain and the United States proved 
particularly difficult of reconcilation. The territory in 
dispute was what was known as the Oregon territory— 
that is, the province of British Columbia, and the states of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. The American claim to 
this country was based partly on Spanish rights, to which 
the United States had succeeded, and partly on the conten- 
tion of prior discovery and occupation. In 1792 an Ameri- 
ean ship had entered and explored the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River; in 1804-5 Lewis and Clark had made their mem- 
orable overland expedition to the mouth of the Columbia; 
and in 1811 J. J. Astor had established at the mouth of the 
Columbia a trading-post, named Astoria—the subject of 
one of Washington Irving’s most notable books. The Bri- 
tish, for their part, were able to meet these claims with 
others as good or better. Captain Cook had explored the 
whole of the Pacific coast of North America in 1778; Alex- 
ander Mackenzie had in 1792 descended the Fraser River 
for part of its course, and had the struck overland to the 
coast; David Thompson had in the years 1806-11 traded 
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all through the Columbia country; and during the War of 
1812 Astoria had capitulated to the Canadian North West 
Company. 

Joint occupation.—In 1818 the United States proposed, 
as a compromise, that the lne of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude should be continued to the Pacific coast; but this 
line would have deprived Great Britain of the lower Col- 
umbia valley, to which she laid claim, and the offer was 
therefore rejected. In default of settlement, an agreement 
was arrived at for the joint occupation of the Oregon 
country by Great Britain and the United States for a period 
of ten years; and in 1827 a convention was concluded where- 
by the joint occupation was indefinitely extended, subject to 
its termination by twelve months’ notice on either side. 
This arrangement was, of course, merely a device for throw- 
ing the decision of the problem on the shoulders of the 
future; and during the period of joint occupation the 
actual government of the Oregon country devolved largely 
upon the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

“Fifty-four forty, or fight.”—What brought matters to 
a head was the influx into the Oregon country of a con- 
siderable number of American settlers about 1843. By 
1845 there were no less than 6,000 Americans in the coun- 
try, mainly in the Willamette valley. Naturally these 
people enlisted om their behalf the sympathies of their 
fellow-countrymen in the east. The American claim to the 
whole of the Oregon country was revived; and in 1844 the 
national convention of the Democratic party in the United 
States passed a resolution which was popularly interpreted 
to mean that the United States would insist on her claim 
to the Oregon country right up to 54° 40’ of north latitude, 
the southern boundary of the Russian possessions in ‘Alaska. 
In the ensuing elections the battle-cry of the Democratic 
party was “Fifty-four forty, or fight”. But in spite of 
this rather jingoistic cry, the United States was not really 
anxious to go to war over the Oregon boundary; and in 
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1846 a basis of agreement was reached in the Oregon 
Treaty. 

The Oregon Treaty.—By this treaty, the boundary agreed 
on was the forty-ninth parallel as far as the middle of the 
channel which separates the mainland from Vancouver 
Island, and thence southerly through the middle of the 
channel and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific Ocean. This 
meant that Great Britain surrendered her claim to the 
Lower Columbia; but that the United States modified its 
original proposal so far as _ 
to bring the whole of Van- 
couver Island within British 
_territory. The terms of the 
treaty were vague with re- 
gard to the exact line of the 
water boundary; and for 
many years the ownership 
of the island San Juan was 
in dispute. But, under the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, 
the question of the owner- 
ship of this island was re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the German Emperor; and it 
was by him awarded to the United States. 

The Alaska boundary dispute——The last of the boundary 
disputes took place, a generation after the San Juan award, 
with regard to the boundary between Alaska and British 
Columbia. In 1867 Alaska had been purchased by the 
United States from Russia. The boundary between the 
Russian and the British possessions in North America had 
been decided in 1825, and Great Britain had had to give to 
Russia the coast-line of Prince of Wales Island, to the depth 
of ten marine miles inland. No difficulty would perhaps 
have arisen in connection with this boundary had not the 
Klondike goldfields, in what is now the Yukon district of 
the North West Territories of Canada, been discovered in 
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the closing years of the nineteenth century. The miners 
flocking into the Yukon from the Pacific coast had to pass 
through a fringe of Am- 

erican territory, and y 


naturally difficulties | oil palt. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


arose. In 1908 the ques- eT 
tion of the Alaska boun- |p=-9fj 

dary was referred to a | (¢e.. 

joint commission which } \ 
was to be composed of | 

six “impartial jurists of |. \\ a 
repute”. Unfortunately, 
two of the three Ameri- | 
can commissioners ap- 
pointed could not be de- 
seribed as impartial, 
since they had already 
expressed their opinions 
in regard to the matter 
in dispute; and in the 
end the British repre- 
sentative, Lord Alver- 
stone, was compelled to 
defer to their judgment 
in order to avert war. 
The two Canadian com- 
missioners dissented 
from the award; but the 
result was that the 
United States obtained 
not only the boundary 
line it had claimed, but | 
also two small islands 
the only value of which 
was that they commanded the entrance to the future ter- 
minus of a trans-Canadian railway. 
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The Alaska award.—Strong feeling was aroused in Can- 
ada over the award, and it was denounced as only another 
of a long series of betrayals of Canada by Great Britain in 
her diplomatic negotiations. It was unfortunate, in the 
interests of international good feeling, that the United 
States was not able to relinquish her claim to the two small 
islands in dispute; and it was particularly regrettable that 
the United States should have referred to arbitration a 
matter which she was apparently not willing to leave to 
“impartial jurists of repute.” But that Canadian inter- 
ests have been systematically betrayed by Great Britain in 
the boundary negotiations is a view that has no basis in 
fact. In nearly every case Great Britain has obtained for 
Canada boundaries as satisfactory as could have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances, and in many cases she has 
obtained better terms than Canada could have hoped to 
obtain by direct negotiation. 

The Canadian fisheries—Beside the boundary disputes, 
the Canadian fisheries have been a fertile source of friction 
with the United States. Under the Treaty of Paris the 
people of the United States were given the right of fishing 
in British waters in North America, and frequenting Bri- 
tish coasts for the purpose of curing or drying their fish. 
Under the convention of 1818 these rights were strictly 
defined; but it proved a difficult matter to keep American 
fishermen from exceeding their rights. In 1852 the British 
government was obliged to use a small naval force to com- 
pel the observance of the convention of 1818. An attempt 
was made to solve the difficulty by giving the Americans 
leave to fish in British waters on payment of a license duty ; 
but this proved a failure. Many of the Americans avoided 
paying the license duties, and continued to fish without a 
license. The system of licenses was thereupon discontinued, 
and in 1870 a,small fleet of cruisers was despatched by 
Great Britain to protect the Canadian fisheries. This 
naturally led to much irritation; and in 1871 the whole 
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question was referred to the joint High Commission which 
had been established to deal with all questions in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. The Treaty 
of Washington, which was the result of the deliberations of 
the commission, gave the American fishermen not only the 
rights granted them by the convention of 1818, but rights to 
the inshore fisheries as well. At the same time, it was 
agreed that the United States should pay compensation for 
the privileges granted, the amount to be determined by 
arbitration. The arbitrators awarded Great Britain the 
sum of five and a half million dollars; and at first the 
United States made difficulties about paying the sum. But 
Lord Salisbury, the British foreign secretary, stood firm, 
and eventually the money was paid. 

The international joint commission—Further difficulties 
in regard to the fisheries and other matters from time to 
time have arisen; but in each case arbitration and negoti- 
ation has resulted in a peaceful solution. Since 1910 Can- 
ada and the United States have had an International Joint 
Commission to which nearly all questions in dispute be- 
tween the two countries have been referred; and the re- 
sult has been in recent years a spirit of co-operation between 
them without a parallel in any other part of the world. 
War between Canada and the United States is now unthink- 
able; and between the two countries there runs to-day a 
boundary line of three thousand miles undefended on either 
side. 


CHAPTER IV 
ANNEXATION MOVEMENTS IN CANADA 


Annexation tendencies.—There have not been wanting 
prophets who have believed that the ultimate political 
destiny of Canada was incorporation in the United States. 
Nor have there been lacking those who have advocated the 
political or commercial union of the two countries. In 
1775 there was among the English-speaking element in Can- 
ada a strong group who sympathized with the American 
revolutionists, and who, when Canada was invaded by 
Montgomery and Arnold, went over to the revolutionists 
bag and baggage. In 1812 there was such disaffection 
amone the American-born settlers in Upper Canada that 
Brock was compelled to dissolve the legislature of Upper 
Canada, and proclaim martial law. In the later stages of 
the war there were in the American army two battalions of 
what were described as “Canadian Volunteers”; and at 
least one member of the legislature of Upper Canada died 
fighting for the Stars and Stripes. In 1837, again, both 
Mackenzie and Papineau came to advocate the union of 
Canada with the United States, though in Nova Scotia 
Joseph Howe, the Liberal leader, emphatically repudiated 
the idea. But on all these occasions the loyal element in the 
colony rallied to the support of the government; and in no 
case was the movement serious or important. The English 
commercial element in Montreal and Quebec took up with 
the idea because they were angered and disgusted by the 
terms of the Quebee Act; the Americans in Upper Canada 
in 1812 were disloyal because they were subjected to laws 
which debarred many of them from the privileges of citi- 
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zenship ; and the rebels of 1837 were “annexationists” be- 
cause they thought that political union with the United 
States was the only remedy left for the grievances of which 
they complained. In every case these early movements to- 
ward “annexation” were, in the last analysis, due to poli- 
tical or economic discontent. 

The manifesto of 1849——The most notable manifesta- 
tion of the desire for annexation to the United States oc- 
curred in 1849. In 1846 Great Britain had embarked on the 
policy of free trade in wheat; and in 1849 she began the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws. These changes ruined the 
privileged Canadian flour and timber trades; and wide- 
spread disaster in Canada was the result. So bad did times 
become that money became in some districts almost a curi- 
osity ; and there were a great number of commercial failures. 
The feeling in Canada against the abrupt and inconsider- 
ate action of the Mother County, coupled. with the feeling 
against the governor-general for having given his assent to 
the Rebellion Losses Bill of 1849, found vent in a mani- 
festo, signed by many prominent persons, including a fu- 
ture prime minister of Canada, which advocated the annex- 
ation of Canada to the United States. Happily the mani- 
festo proved to be a mere flash in the pan. The future 
prime minister of Canada who signed the document, Sir 
John Abbott, confessed later that “there was not a man who 
signed that manifesto who had any more serious idea of 
seeking annexation with the United States than a petulant 
child who strikes his nurse has of deliberately murdering 
her.” For a time the Liberal or “Clear Grit” wing of the 
Liberal party dallied with the idea of annexation; but 
they were saved from it by Robert Baldwin and Francis 
Hincks, and since their day the idea has found no place 
in the platform of any of the political parties in Canada. 

Reciprocity.—During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, any tendency in Canada toward annexation re- 
vealed itself for the most part in a demand for commercial 
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union—that is, of free or freer trade between the two coun- 
tries. In 1854 Lord Elgin, anxious to provide Canada with 
a market for her products in place of that which she had 
lost in Great Britain after the introduction of free trade, 
went down to Washington and succeeded, by adroit dip- 
lomacy, in negotiating a treaty for the free exchange, be- 
tween Canada and the United States, of natural substances 
and raw materials. This Reciprocity Treaty, as it was 
called, was (said Lord Elgin’s witty secretary) “floated 
through on champagne”; but, whatever the means by which 
it was negotiated, it proved a great blessing for Canada. 
Ten years later, however, the United States, angered by 
the attitude of a section of the English people during the 
American Civil War, denounced the treaty; and in 1866 
reciprocity in trade between the two countries came to an 
end. At the same time there arose in the United States a 
movement toward protectionism; and since 1866 the United 
States has had a high tariff barrier against Canadian goods. 

Commercial union.—The idea of commercial union be- 
tween the two countries, however, died hard. In the hard 
times of the eighties, the idea was revived by Hrastus 
Wiman, a Canadian who had lived for many years in the 
United States; and Goldwin Smith, a former Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in Oxford University, who came 
to live in Canada in 1870, lent the support of his powerful 
and incisive pen to the advocacy of the movement. The 
Liberal party, while opposing complete commercial union, 
took up the idea of reciprocity, and repeatedly it tried to 
bring its policy into effect. This was notably the case in 
1891 and 1911. But on both these occasions the majority of 
the Canadian people came to the conclusion that commercial 
union, or anything that savoured of it, was merely a pre- 
Inde to political union. Both Erastus Wiman and Goldwin 
Smith were known to be favourable to political union; and 
indeed Goldwin Smith’s advocacy of political union with 
the United States was such that it largely destroyed the 
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usefulness of a career which might have been of inestimable 
benefit to Canada. In the election of 1891 the “National 
Policy” of.Sir John Macdonald was triumphantly - sup- 
ported by the electors; and in 1911 the idea of reciprocity 
in trade with the United States was a primary factor in 
the defeat of the government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Loyalty to the Empire.—The steadfast opposition of 
Canada to anything that savours of annexation to the 
United States does not proceed from any dislike of, or 
hostility to, the American people; though there is naturally 
sometimes in Canada something of the prejudice which is 
apt to exist between neighbours. The opposition proceeds 
from that passionate loyalty to the British Empire which 
has been an outstanding feature of Canadian life at every 
erisis of the national history since the United Empire Loy- 
alists hewed their homes out of the Canadian forest, and to 
a belief that the North American continent is large enough 
to provide room for two experiments in democracy, each 
along its own lines. 
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